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Art. I.—1. The Chinese Classics; with a Translation, 
Critical and Evvegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and copious 
Indexes.’ By JAMES LeeceE, D.D., of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Hong Kong: 1861. 

2. The Middle Kingdom. By S. Weis Wiuutams. 4th 
edition. 1861. 

3. Notes on Chinese Literature. By A. Wyte. Shanghai: 
1867. 


T must be confessed that books on China in the European 

languages are scarcely ever attractive. The elaborate com- 
pilation of Dr. Williams is rather a book of reference than 
a book for continuous perusal. The ‘ Chinese Repository,’ 
which contains a mass of miscellaneous information, is very 
dificult to meet with. The published volumes in which the 
Jesuit missionaries have recorded the results of their labours 
are disfigured with statements from which the philosophic mind 
revolts; and Sir John Davis, whose book is the most readable 
one ever written on the subject by an Englishman, was un- 
fortunate in being restricted to a limited field of observation. 
Of slighter works it is needless to speak. An examination 
of the books we have named will, we are assured, convince our 
readers that the indifference to the interests of the Flowery 
Land is to be attributed in large measure to the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate information about it. But the translation 
of Confucius by Dr. Legge, which we have placed at the head 
of this article, is really a valuable addition to our sources of 
knowledge. It is an elaborate and a conscientious translation. 
The six preliminary chapters are singularly interesting, and 
the notes from the various Chinese commentators on the text 
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of the Analects lucid and numerous. From the first hundred 
pages of the Prolegomena the reader will learn more about 
the great philosopher of China than from any other English 
book hitherto published. As a translator Dr. Legge goes to 
a great extent beyond his critics, for few foreigners have at- 
tained that familiarity with the Lun-Yo and its successors, 
which is derived from a devoted though not unbroken study of 
twenty-one years. When placed side by side with other ren- 
derings, those of the latest translator seem generally perspi- 
cuous, though little care has been bestowed upon the more 
subtle felicities of style. The simple and vigorous diction of 
the English Bible, the study of which Coleridge said was suf- 
ficient to keep any one’s style from becoming vulgar, would 
have been the best model for the translator of Confucius, and 
would have given weight and dignity to the treasured sen- 
tences of the Sage. As it is, verbal anachronisms and imperti- 
nences often mar our enjoyment of the text, and it is not easy 
to trace the author’s drift in the proverbially obscure ‘ Doc- 
‘trine of the Mean.’ But in spite of these blemishes, the 
ordinary reader who takes average pains to compare the ren- 
derings in the text with the versions in the notes, will find 
himself rarely at a loss to understand the scope and spirit of his 
author. 

Dr. Legge has, however, a fault which is not the less vexa- 
tious because it is unusual. He is possessed with a passion the 
very converse of that which usually besets biographers. The 
more closely he examines his hero the less he likes him, 
Familiarity appears almost to have bred contempt. The inti- 
macy which has lasted for twenty-one years ends in coldness. 
The Doctor is displeased with the peculiarities of his character. 
The sight of the Sage in his carriage is an abomination, 
Punctilious etiquette he cannot away with, and the chapter on 
his influence and opinions concludes in a strain of abrupt un- 
friendliness which seems to us unjustifiable. ‘ But I must now 
‘leave the Sage,’ he writes. ‘I hope I have not done him in- 
* justice; but after long study of his character and opinions, I 
am unable to regard him as a great man. He was not before 
his age, though he was above the mass of the officers and 
scholars of his time. He threw no light on any of the ques- 
tions which have a world-wide interest. He gave no impulse 
to religion. He had no sympathy with progress. His in- 
fluence has been wonderful ; but it will henceforth wane. My 
opinion is, that the faith of the nation in him will speedily 
‘ and extensively pass away.’ This passage recalls the saying 
of Northcote, who, when an ignorant admirer was extolling 
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Raffaelle to the skies, exclaimed, ‘If there was nothing in 
‘ Raffaelle but what you can see in him, we should not have 
‘ been talking of him to-day.’ But it would be unfair to apply 
this story to Dr. Legge, for elsewhere he shows himself able 
to see many of the excellences of Confucius, and indicates his 
appreciation by eulogiums as discerning as they are numerous. 
But he will not let his admiration have free course. He deems 
it a duty, we think most unnecessarily, to be always ‘ weighing 
‘Confucius in the balance of the sanctuary.’ The sayings of 
the Chinese Sage are perpetually thrown into disadvantageous 
comparison with the lessons of the Founder of Christianity, 
and his shortcomings and deficiencies are exhibited with merci- 
less minuteness. This is hardly fair, and the injustice is doubled 
by another inconsistency. Dr. Legge begins by arraigning 
Confucius for failing to coincide with a teacher who lived five 
hundred years after he was buried, and who had Divine oppor- 
tunities for acquiring light to which he never pretended; but 
when it unfortunately happens that on one or two important 
doctrines several very plausible points of agreement between 
Christ and Confucius may be alleged, he will not endure it for 
amoment. Words are to lose their wonted sense, and a re- 
semblance as clear as the sun in heaven is to be pronounced a 
divergence as wide as the poles, rather than a single anticipa- 
tion of Christianity shall be found in Confucius. It is needless 
to point out the injustice of this treatment. To revile a writer 
for not coinciding with another in general, and when you find 
a casual agreement to alter his obvious meaning in order to 
deprive him of the chance of being right, seems unkind treat- 
ment even from an adversary, but from a biographer it is sheer 
inhumanity. 

This is, in our judgment, the head and front of the Doctor’s 
offending. On many grounds he deserves the gratitude of 
his countrymen. We thank him cordially for the mass of 
material he has collected, and we wish him health and strength 
for the completion of his gigantic task. For the present, how- 
ever, instead of a critical analysis of the writings of Confucius, 
we shall be content to indicate, briefly, the names and charac- 
ter of the works which he compiled. Our special object is to 
present the reader with a general sketch of his life, and a 
glance at some of the more salient features of his philosophy. 

The sixth century before Christ was a period rendered illus- 
trious by the birth of an extraordinary number of great men. 
The East and the West in this remarkable era vied with each 
other in producing sages destined to exercise a vast influence on 
human thought. Within the space of a hundred years, Greece 
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saw Xenophanes and Pythagoras; Persia, Zoroaster ; India, 
Sakyamouni; China, Confucius. We shall endeavour, in the 
following pages, to make the English reader better acquainted 
with the life and teachings of the last of these philcsophers, 
and, without attempting a continuous parallel or exaggerated 
contrast, to throw such side-lights upon his portrait as the lives 
of his great contemporaries may supply. 

At the period when Confucius was born, the political state of 
China resembled that of Japan at the present time. The reigning 
dynasty was that of Chow, which continued to exercise a nomi- 
nal sway for nearly nine hundred years, but many of its princes 
were weak, dissolute, or insignificant, and the more vigorous of 
them had great difficulty in preserving their authority from the 
encroachments of the feudal princes. The nobles gave limited 
allegiance to their suzerain, and engaged in repeated wars with 
each other. Intricate intrigues, violated truces, savage mas- 
sacres, are dimly discerned through the mists of centuries ; but 
if, in the judgment of David Hume, the history of our own 
Saxon princes is only ‘ the scuffling of kites and crows,’ it is 
clear that the quarrels of rival chieflets, who bore names that 
scarce twenty living Europeans can pronounce correctly, and 
who were nearly all cut to pieces fifty years before the Battle of 
Marathon, must be utterly destitute of interest to the readers 
of the present generation. Yet it is necessary to indicate the 
political conditions of the country at this epoch, as they mate- 
rially affected the early career of the Sage, gave emphasis and 
point to some of his most characteristic sayings, and con- 
tributed to throw that gloom over his latter years which, had 
his lot been east in less evil days, might never have fallen on 
them. His birthplace and parentage were alike distinguished. 
The fertile region which, under its present name of Shantung, 
has been celebrated as the last stronghold of the Nienfei Re- 
bellion, was renowned even in those early days for the fierce- 
ness with which rival clans fought in its mountain passes, and 
carried or defended with sword and spear the breaches of its 
many populous and well-fortified cities. In that land of 
military achievements, the gallantry of a warrior named Heih 
at the siege of a place called Peih-yang, was specially con- 
spicuous. It was recounted in tent and cottage with a pride 
similar to that with which Jewish minstrels recalled the valour 
of David, and Roman matrons the heroism of Horatius. IJn- 
deed, the bravery of the Chinese champion compares favour- 
ably with that of Israelite or Latin. Heih’s friends, it appears, 
had made their way into the city by a gateway left purposely 
open. No sooner had they passed the portal than the port- 
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cullis was dropped. The hero caught the massive structure 
with both hands, raised it by dint of main strength, and, stand- 
ing exposed with his breast to the enemy, held the heavy 
beams up until the last of his companions had passed out in 
safety. This act of prowess made Heih the wonder of his 
day; but his name would have been forgotten centuries ago, 
had it not been for his illustrious son, for from the second 
marriage of the hero of Peih-yang was born Confucius. 

Legends not dissimilar to those which gather around the 
cradle of Zoroaster are woven around that of our hero. Magic 
dreams announced the future greatness of both. A fabulous 
animal, ‘ having one horn and the scales of a dragon,’ appeared 
to Ching-tsae, the wife of Heih, in a vision, and cast forth 
from its mouth a jewel with this inscription:—‘ The son of 
‘the essence of water shall succeed to the withering Chow, and 
‘be a throneless king.’* Tradition asserts that the child was 
bathed immediately after his birth in a stream which bubbled 
up miraculously from the floor of the cave in which his mother 
brought him forth, and thus (and not from the transparent 
purity of his character) a fanciful claim was given to the 
appellation, ‘ Son of the essence of water.’ The dignified title 
of ‘the throneless king’ is the earliest declaration of the 
royalty of intellect, an idea which has reappeared in subse- 
quent ages in languages of which Confucius never dreamed. 

The authentic records of his childhood are scanty and un- 
satisfactory. His father died when he was three years old. 
Where he was educated is uncertain. <A gravity similar to 
that whieh characterised the youth of Mahomet is said to have 
distinguished him. One peculiarity of his early years is re- 
corded. We read that as a boy ‘he used to play at the 
‘arrangement of sacrificial vessels and at postures of cere- 
‘mony:’ practices which remind one of the boy Athanasius 
imitating the Sacrament of Baptism in his play on the sand at 
Alexandria, and of the young Goethe making his father’s red- 
lackered music-stand into an altar. 

At nineteen Confucius married. He had one son, whom he 
does not seem to have treated with special kindness, and there 
is reason to believe that he was divorced from his wife. He 


* We give Dr. Legge’s translation. A writer in the ‘ Chinese Re- 
‘pository,’ vol. xviii. p. 341, renders the legend thus :—‘ Water 
‘Crystal’s child succeeds decaying Chow and plainly rules.’ The 
meaning evidently is, ‘A child of perfect purity shall be born at a 
‘time when the Chow dynasty is on the decline, and shall restore it 
‘and prolong its lustre, reigning without the insignia of royalty.’ 
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apparently held at this time the government appointment of 
keeper of grain-stores; but how long his tenure of this office 
lasted is not known to us. At twenty-two—eight years before 
he had brought his system to anything like completeness—he 
began to take pupils. He did not pretend to any originality 
in his lessons, but simply professed to teach the doctrines of 
former days. ‘I am not one,’ he said, ‘ who was born in pos- 
‘ session of knowledge. I am one who is fond of Antiquity, 
‘and earnest in seeking it there.’ On his mother’s death he 
went to Loo, and there continued to instruct youth. He gave 
much attention at this period, it seems, to music. For some 
time his reputation had been gradually rising, but many years 
elapsed before he was placed in a position worthy of his ability. 
The state of the Empire was such as to excite the gravest 
anxiety in the breast of a patriot ; and the consciousness that he 
possessed many of the qualities that would constitute a prac- 
tical reformer, must have made the son of Heih eager fora 
wider sphere than he had hitherto enjoyed. The weakness of 
the Government was conspicuous, and the great families were 
perpetually struggling to increase their power. As these 
barons—if the term be permitted—were ready on the most 
slender provocation to take up arms against the Emperor, and 
were unable to curb their own retainers, outbreaks were per- 
petually occurring. ‘The people were cruelly burdened, and 
had very scanty chances of obtaining redress of their grievances. 
Appeals to the Emperor against the nobles were useless; for 
he was powerless to interpose with effective help on behalf of 
sufferers from the oppression of his haughty feudatories, and 
appeals to the nobles against the Emperor were useless, for 
they were always loyal in supporting measures, however tyran- 
nical, which might afford a sanction for their own enormities. 
In a word, China was in a state closely resembling that of 
England in the reign of Henry VI., or that of Italy during 
the popedom of Clement VI. In such days the philosopher 
could do little save inculcate the maxims of uprightness and 
virtue, and practise the lessons of his school in the office of 
his department. No good results could have arisen from any 
attempts to force his theories unasked on the turbulent princes 
around him. He looked forward to the day when some en-~ 
lightened ruler should hear of his fame and seek his co-ope- 
ration ; but until his call to go up higher, he kept altogether 
aloof from politics. He even quitted his native state, Loo, to 
avoid the disorders that civil war occasioned in it, and jour- 
neyed northward to the more peaceful state of Ts‘e. On his 
way thither he observed a characteristic incident, and made a 
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characteristic remark. As he was passing by the side of the 
Tae Mountain, he saw a woman weeping and wailing by a 
grave. He bent forward in his carriage, and after listening 
for some time sent Tsze-loo to ask the cause of her grief. 
‘You weep as if you had experienced sorrow upon sorrow,’ 
said Tsze-loo. The woman replied, ‘It is so. My husband’s 
‘father was killed here by a tiger, and my husband also; and 
‘now my son has met the same fate.’ Confucius asked her 
why she did not remove from the place. She replied, ‘ There 
‘is here no oppressive government. He turned to his disciples 
and said, ‘ My children, remember this. Oppressive govern- 
‘ ment is fiercer than a tiger.’ All the incidents in this story, 
which at first reminds one of an Arabian apologue, bear the 
marks of vivid truth, and belong to the China of to-day as 
closely as to the China of the past. The flight of the scholar 
from one place to another, owing to political disturbances, is 
natural. In 1863 hundreds of Han-lin graduates fled from 
Nanking to the English settlement of Shanghae. The grassy 
mound or tomb enclosing the cumbrous Lintin coffin (so 
common in the land, often spoken of as ‘ one great graveyard’) 
and the figure of the widow, probably in the robe of sackcloth, 
uttering shrill and distressing cries, are every-day spectacles in 
Shantung and Kiangsu. ‘The allusion to the ravages of wild 
beasts is no exaggeration; for in our own day tigers have 
been shot in the south, and the foreigner who ventures into 
regions desolated by the Taepings is startled by approaching 
the lair of the panther and the lynx. Certainly the value of a 
righteous government is enhanced by the extreme difficulty of 
finding it; and most Chinese would still brave the terrors of 
‘empty tigers’ to escape the injustice and exactions of the 
mandarins. 

On arriving at his destination the philosopher was well 
received. The Prince, or, as Dr. Legge calls him, the 
Duke of Ts‘e, was highly pleased with Confucius. He had 
several conferences with him, and asked his advice on various 
matters. In true Eastern style he showed his appreciation by 
offering to assign him the town of Linkew, from the revenues 
of which he might derive a sufficient support; but Confucius 
refused the gift, and said to his disciples, ‘ A superior man will 
‘ only receive reward for services he has done. I have given 
‘advice to the Duke, but he has not yet obeyed it, and now 
‘he would endow me with this place. Very far is he from 
‘understanding me.’ This high-minded reply was doubtless 
reported to the Duke, and excited his wonder and admiration, 
for he made several attempts to induce the Sage to take office. 
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The ministers appear to have prejudiced their master against 
him, however, for he soon returned to his own country. The 
disorders of the State and the characters of the contending 
princes prevented him from accepting office, and he devoted 
himself to literature. The ten or fifteen years subsequent 
to his return to Loo are the most fruitful period of his literary 
life. 

At length, however, the direction of affairs passed into the 
hands of statesmen in whom he had confidence, and Confucius, 
at the age of fifty, accepted office. He was made chief magis- 
trate of the town of Chung-too, subsequently assistant super- 
intendent of works, and finally minister of crime. In this 
‘apacity he appears as one of the pioneers of law and civi- 
lisation. He conceived the first rough idea of trial by jury. 
He punished with rigour the traders who gave false weight. 
He reformed the morals of the country by severe enactments 
against the unchaste. He curtailed the influence of the great 


families, and dismantled the cities which formed the seats of 


their power. He opposed baronial aggressions with the energy 
of Rienzi, and repressed brigandage and lawlessness with the 
persistency of Sixtus V. Yet, while these radical reforms were 
being carried on, his mind was not less devoted to the arrange- 
ment of Court etiquette, to settling the forms to be observed 
at feasts, and directing the proprieties of funeral processions. 
While adjusting the relations of classes, and reforming the 
jurisprudence of a great empire, he appeared absorbed in con- 
sidering whether inside coffins should be four or five inches 
thick, and whether trees should or should not be planted around 
tombs. It is this union of the very small with the very great 
which makes Confucius so profound an enigma to Western in- 
quirers. We cannot imagine an actor capable of performing 
Hamlet, insisting on playing Polonius and the Gravedigger 
on the same night. Yet perhaps we . have been prone 
to overrate less practical men, and to depreciate one whose 
claims on our respect as a statesman and reformer are very 
considerable. 

Perhaps at the very same time, certainly in the very same 
century, that Confucius was establishing a reign of equity and 
righteousness at Loo, Pythagoras was making experiments in 
statesmanship at Crotena. The industry of scholars has been 

taxed to the uttermost to discover the root ideas which guided 
the action of the ambitious and splendid theorist who first 
claimed the name of Philosopher. It may be safely asserted 
that where one student has attempted to interpret the policy of 
the Chinese, two hundred have devoted laborious hours to elu- 
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cidate the guiding principles of the Samian. Yet, if we judge 
by results, the relative importance of the two efforts cannot be 
for an instant compared. The attempt to convert the aris- 
tocracy of birth into an aristocracy of intellect, and to make 
the governing body a brotherhood which should claim respect 
alike from high descent and mental acquirements, failed egre- 
giously within the century that had given it birth. To quote 
Lord Lytton, ‘ The political designs of his gorgeous and 
‘august philosophy, only for awhile successful, left behind 
‘them but the mummeries of an impotent freemasonry, and the 
‘enthusiastic ceremonies of half-witted ascetics ;’ but the less 
ambitious system of Confucius has endured for two thousand 
years, has ruled the conduct of hundreds of millions of human 
beings, and has votaries in Asia, America, and Australia. 

The fame of the Sage, however, raised him enemies and 
detractors. His wise administration was elevating Loo to a 
dangerous pre-eminence over the rival states. The Prince of 
Ts‘e, his former patron, thought that the duchy or kingdom, 
which was rapidly becoming the resort of all the learned and 
high-principled men in the Empire, would become a dangerous 
neighbour. He resolved to alienate the sovereign from the 
Sage, and in order to effect his purpose, he resorted to an arti- 
fice which strikingly reminds one of the policy of Balaam 
towards the children of Israel. Eighty beautiful women, 
skilled in all the accomplishments of courtesans, were sent as a 
present to Loo. ‘The Prince could not resist the seductions 
of their society, and abandoned himself to sensuality. The 
disappointment was very bitter, but the loyal counsellor did 
not immediately despair. Matters grew worse, however, rather 
than better. ‘The rites of religion were neglected, and at the 
great spring-sacrifice an affront, apparently intentional, was 
put on the minister. This was a hint which could not be mis- 
taken. ‘ Confucius regretfully took his departure, going away 
‘slowly and by easy stages. He would have welcomed a 
‘messenger of recall. The Duke, however, continued in his 
‘abandonment, and the Sage went forth to thirteen weary years 
‘of homeless wandering.’ His travels from one court to 
another are not specially interesting. He endeavoured to find 
a sovereign who would rule in accordance with his views, but 
he sought in vain. Many princes offered him places and 
pensions, on condition of his taking office ; but he seems to have 
dreaded another disappointment, and to have feared to connect 
himself with any court where compromises of principle would 
be required. Honourable poverty seemed preferable to a 
rank which brought moral degradation. In his own words, 
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‘ With coarse rice to eat, with water to drink, and my bended 
‘arm for a pillow, I have still joy in the midst of these things. 
‘Riches and honours acquired by unrighteousness are to me 
‘as a floating cloud.’ 

We cannot follow him through the successive acts of his 
drama of exile. One incident, characteristic of the East, and 
quite of a piece with the transaction at Loo, is recorded on good 
authority. At Wei, he was compelled to meet the profligate 
Nan-Tsze, the Jezebel, or Clytemnestra, of China, who was 
married to the reigning Prince. ‘ She sought,’ we are told, ‘ an 
‘interview with the Sage, which he was obliged unwillingly to 
‘accord.’ No doubt he was innocent of thought or act of evil, 
but it gave great dissatisfaction to his pupil, Tsze-Loo, that his 
master should have been in company with such a woman, and 
Confucius, to assure him, swore an oath, saying, ‘ Wherein I 
‘have done improperly, may heaven reject me! may heaven 
‘reject me!’ He could not well abide, however, at such a 
court. One day the Prince rode through the streets of 
his capital in the same carriage with Nan-Tsze, and made 
Confucius follow them in another. Perhaps he intended to 
honour the philosopher, but the people saw the incongruity, 
and cried out, ‘ Lust in the front, Virtue behind!’ Confucius 
was ashamed, and said, ‘ I have not seen one who loves virtue 
‘as he loves beauty.’ Wei was no place for him, and he left 
it. He then moved from city to city, unable to find in the 
rulers of the various states any princes who were disposed to 
be guided by his maxims. He had refused all offers of money. 
He held no place, and received no stated income; so in the 
course of his wanderings he was often in the deepest poverty. 
He worked assiduously at the revision and arrangement of the 
ancient Books. The precious literary remains of the Yu 
dynasty, especially the Shoo-king, or ‘ Book of History,’ em- 
ployed a large share of his attention. There are, possibly, 
traces of his hand in the Lee-Kee, or ‘ Book of Rites.’ The 
* Book of Odes,’ 311 ballads, which occupy in Chinese litera- 
ture the venerable place which the Homeric poems maintain in 
that of Hellas, were selected and arranged under his superin- 
tendence. To the Yih-King, or ‘ Book of Changes,’ he 
devoted himself with enthusiastic ardour, and to the last he 
found it the rich quarry which it was always profitable to ex- 
plore. ‘If some years were added to my life,’ he said, ‘I 
‘ would give fifty to the study of the Yih, and then I might 
‘come to be without great faults.’ There is of course con- 
siderable difficulty in discovering what portions of these works 
come from the hand of the Sage. He was probably a con- 
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scientious restorer and collator of original texts. He may 
have added connecting links to the arguments of the ancients, 
and ‘illustrated their obsolete expressions with annotations, 
; but he is the entire author of only one of the great classics, 
' viz, The Chun-Ts‘eu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, a his- 
l tory of his native state of Loo. Without his labours, the 
older works would probably have been lost, but he is their 
, editor, not their author. ‘The historical volume which he 
added (and which, strangely enough, gives China a Pentateuch), 
' ranks with the four other Books in the estimation of posterity, 
but the modest Sage would probably have deemed his work 
too highly honoured by being placed in company so august. 
‘ The completion of this book occupied the last years of his life. 
l Only once again did he take a prominent part in politics, and 
the reception he met with was his crowning disappointment. 
‘ The Prince of Ts‘e was murdered by one of his officers. The 
' event was so startling, and the circumstances so atrocious, that 
¢ the Sage implored his own sovereign to avenge the outrage. 
. The Prince of Loo declined to interfere with his neighbour’s 
) quarrels, and pleaded the weakness of his own resources. The 
| treason of the Chinese Zimri seemed, however, to Confucius 
: so dark, and the probable effects of his impunity so mischiev- 
, ous, that he urged his plea for vengeance in other quarters. 
t But the policy of non-intervention was in favour everywhere, 
8 and the appeal met with no response. T'sze-Loo, his favourite 
i" pupil, died about this time. The news of this loss broke the 
, little spirit that the Sage had left. Years and trouble were 
8 bowing him to the dust. ‘Early one morning,’ we are told, 
i ‘he got up, and with his hands behind his back, dragging his 
e ‘ staff, he moved about by his door, crooning over— 
u ‘The great mountain must crumble ; 
" The strong beam must break, 
, And the wise man wither away like a plant.’ 
e With these words he lay down on his bed. He never left 
\- itagain. His favourite pupil Tsze-Kung watched and tended 
in him, but his sedulous affection could not prolong his master’s 
i life. A week after he had taken to his bed he died, having 
1e just completed his seventy-third year. He was buried about 
1e a mile to the north of Kio-fou-hien, ‘his own city,’ where a 
x- superb temple with marble columns and porcelain roof com- 
I memorates his fame. His tomb is a grassy mound overgrown 
ht with trees and shrubs, approached by long avenues of cypress, 
n- and guarded by colossal figures of sages holding bamboo 
ks scrolls, Successive emperors have added tablets, and offered 
n- sacrifices at the sacred spot, and the fiercest of the rebel leaders, 
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when asked if he purposed violence to the shrine, repudiated 
as the grossest insult the idea that he could desecrate the ee e 
where rests the spirit of §‘ the teacher of ten thousand ages 

‘ the most holy prescient sage Confucius.’ 

The splendid honours which have been accumulated upon 
Confucius since his death must not disguise from us the sombre 
sadness of his final parting. The difference between the 
Chinese and the Hindoo cannot be more vividly exemplified 
than by a contrast between the death of Confucius and that of 

Sakyamouni. ‘The tremulous sensibility with which the vener- 
able Siddhartha takes leave of his cousin Amanda, of the 
innumerable company of holy scholars of the city of Radjagriha, 
and the diamond throne, and then crossing the Ganges seeks a 

vast forest, and there enters into Nirvana, can never be forgotten, 
The scene is instinct with rapture and elevation. W earily and 
heavily, with a jaded sense of baffled endeavour, the father of 
Chinese philosophy lays him down to die, looking earthwards to 
the last, until the Supreme Mystery shuts even earth from his 
Vv iew ° 

The devotion of his pupils—a devotion in comparison with 
which the observation of Johnson by Boswell was negligent 
inattention — enables us to form an accurate idea of the 
characteristics and habits of Confucius. We know what he 
vore in summer and what he wore in winter, we know the 
attitude he assumed when he mounted a step and when he 
passed through a gateway, we know what he ate and what he 
drank, we know when he spoke and when he was silent, we 
know how he stepped into a carriage and with what counten- 
ance he received a present. We know the position he assumed 
at sacrifice, at the court, in the temple, in the village, when he 
lay down to sleep at night. The vigilance with which he was 
watched is only par alleled by that indelicate scrutiny with 
which, if we may believe the Talmud, the pupils of the Jewish 
Rabbis pursued or rather persecuted their masters. The reader 
of Plato and of Xenophon fancies that he carries away with 
him a tolerably accurate idea of Socrates, but the pictures of 
the son of Sophroniscus which are drawn in the Di: tens and 
the Memorabilia, stand in the same relation to the portrait of 
Confucius, which is found in the tenth book of the Analects, as 
that of a black silhouette to a daguerreotype by Claudet. The 
wakeful eye of his favourites, Hwuy, Tsze-keen, T'sze-kung, and 
a score of others, noted the most minute peculiarities of their 
master, and their faithful pens have duly recorded them. The 
Western reader will be inclined to smile at the precision with 
which trivial acts are noted, and casual positions observed ; but 
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he will be more inclined to marvel than to mock when he learns 
that the motions of the body, the changes of the dress, the 
expressions of the face that were observed with admiration at 
the court of Chow, are still visible in every mandarin’s yamun 
from Manchuria to the Bay of Yulin. In every country but 
China the word fashion is the synonym for change, but Con- 
fucius fettered this Proteus and arrested this revolving 
wheel. The genuflections, the bows, and the facial movements 
he first practised have been repeated by the scholars and 
magistrates of the Middle Kingdom for seventy generations. 
Bearing this in mind, the reader may look with interest on 
particulars he would otherwise regard as trivial. Considering 
the prodigious multitude of copies, he may not think it a waste 
of time to glance at the original. 

Could we join the group of scholars who formed the glory 
of the court of Loo, we should see in the centre of the circle 
‘a strong well-built man with a full red face a little heavy.’ 
His dress, which has not a speck of red about it, consists of 
silk and furs. If he wears lamb’s fur his garment is black, if 
fawn’s fur white, if fox’s fur yellow. His right sleeve is 
shorter than his left. He eats moderately and in silence, 
always apportioning the quantity of rice to the quantity of 
meat, and never sitting down without ginger on the table. 
He offers a portion of his food in sacrifice with a grave and 
reverent air. He will not sit down if the mat or cushion is not 
placed straight. When summoned to an audience with the 
King, he ascends the dais holding up his robe with both his 
hands and his body bent, he holds his breath as if he dare not 
breathe. When he is carrying the sceptre of his prince he 
seems to bend his body as if he is not able to bear its weight. 
He does not hold the sceptre higher than the position of the 
hands in making a bow, nor lower than their position in giving 
anything to another. His countenance seems to change and 
look apprehensive, and he drags his feet as if they are held by 
something to the ground. When he comes out from the 
audience as soon as he has descended one step he begins to 
relax his countenance and has a satisfied look. 

Dismissed from attendance on greatness, he is unrestrained 
and behaves with simple and genial frankness. ‘Then it is that 
he is seen at his best. The pupils walk with him and ask 
questions on all conceivable subjects. Now on literature, on 
music, on costume, now on the trivialities of court etiquette, 
now on policy, war, taxation, statesmanship. When he speaks 
he seldom says anything on his own authority. ‘The references 
to the ancient kings are frequent, the citations of other men’s 
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practice numerous, the quotations from the poets apt. His 
manner is adapted to all classes, and to all characters. A 
cheerful bright-looking student is sure of a gracious smile; an 
unmannerly or disrespectful listener receives a caustic rebuke, 
sometimes even a blow from a bamboo administered with the 
sharpness of Peter the Czar or Frederic of Prussia; when a 
junior of superior rank passes he rises and bows reverently, 
but he does the same when he sees a mourner or a blind mendi- 
cant, for sorrow and suffering are majestic sights to him; when 
a pupil is sick he nurses him with sedulous care; when the 
names of those who have promised well and have died young 
are mentioned, his tears flow unrestrainedly. 

It is impossible to read his reported conversations, and to 
note the traits of character his remarks exhibit, without con- 
ceiving a warm interest in him. We see without difficulty 
the secret of his influence with the young. It grew out of 
his wide sympathy with the difficulties and aspirations of the 
student. Anyone who wished to learn was sure of his help. 
Those who began with energy but waxed lazy or conceited he 
stimulated with his sarcasm. With the painstaking and humble 
truth-seeker he was tolerant and patient. It must be admitted 
that the favourable points in the man are not at once apparent. 
When we read his precepts for the first time he seems the most 
rigid of formalists. ‘The terms he uses appear to be stiff and 
unelastic, the connexion of the different parts of his system 
loose and vague, its requirements tedious, irritating, and puerile. 
Yet when we look deeper into the matter and familiarise our- 
selves with the idiosyncrasies of the various pupils who grouped 
themselves round the philosopher, we learn to regard him in a 
more favourable light. At first we are inclined to fancy that 
the life of the ‘ throneless king’ had the same fault as that of 
crowned and sceptred monarchs, and we ask what is there, after 
all, in this boasted system, 

‘Save ceremony, save general ceremony ?’ 


But a close study shows us the superficial character of our 
first impression. We never perhaps learn to be quite recon- 
ciled to the constant intrusion of precepts of etiquette. The 
Sage sometimes reminds us painfully of the Schoolmistress in 
Douglas Jerrold’s play, who taught ‘ true humility and how to 
‘step into a carriage;’ but the qualities of the man were 
sterling after all. His earnest love of knowledge, his respect 
for the great and good, his contempt for the trappings of 
wealth basely won, his sympathy with virtuous poverty—these 
are features that present themselves with honourable promi- 
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nence, and in their lofty presence his minor blemishes are 
scarcely perceptible. 

To exhibit the purity and dignity of his views in their 
brightest light, we may group together some of the chief quali- 
ties which combine to make the Sage’s ideal—the Superior 
Man, the tetpaywvos avnp of Chinese philosophy. He is to 
be careless of popular applause, to feel no discomposure though 
men may take no note of him. ‘ He is to be correctly firm, 
‘and not firm merely.’ ‘ He is to be catholic, and no partisan.” 
‘He is to think of virtue, not of comfort; of the sanctions of 
‘Law, not of gratifications.’ ‘ He has neither anxiety nor fear.’ 
‘Inhis conduct of himself he is humble, in serving his superiors 
‘he is respectful, in nourishing the people he is kind, in order- 
‘ing the people he is just.’ 

Surely we shall not find any type of character superior to 
this one among the sons of men. Here there is nothing paltry, 
nothing local, nothing mean; the qualities recommended by 
Confucius have been regarded as noble by the wisest and 
best men of all ages, and they will continue to hold their 
place as long as human nature is constituted as it is. And, 
indeed, when we hear the charges of formalism so often urged 
by English writers against the Sage of China, we are sorely 
tempted to ask the Western accuser to look at home. An 
age whose religionists have come to regard an elaborate 
ritualism as the most significant and lofty form of worship, 
need not surely be very harsh on the far less exaggerated 
ritual which seemed needful to the simple philosopher, who first 
taught that the proper study of mankind was man, and that 
his highest duty to do to others as he would that others should 
do unto him. Ritual may change, dogmas may cease, know- 
ledge may increase, but the great ethical masters of mankind 
have this glorious prerogative, that their teaching is in the 
main identical and unchanging, through all the variations of 
time and of the world. 

Perhaps, however, the most noteworthy point in the Confucian 
doctrine is the constant reference to the ancients. Many great 
teachers have based their lessons on the opinions they found 
already holding sway. They have gone from the known to 
the unknown. In fact, the favourite attitude of almost every 
great innovator has been in a certain sense that of the com- 
pleter. Reformers of course always promise to separate the 
chaff of ancient systems from their wheat, but they usually 
acknowledge the excellence of something in the past. They 
come, speaking reverently, not to destroy but to fulfil. The 
Sage of China differs from his rivals. He was, to use his own 
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words, a transmitter and not a maker. He came not to com- 
plete, not to fulfil, but to restore. There is, according to his 
scheme, no possibility of progress. All we can hope to do is 
to attain once more to the lofty standard of our ancestors. In 
time by obedience and dutifulness, the attainments of the 
ancient kings may be equalled. ‘To surpass Yaou and Shun 
is hopeless. This idea runs through the Analects, and indeed 
the names of the two potentates seem sometimes introduced 
to relieve the solemn master from perplexities. Panegyrics 
on these worthies in every possible connexion present them- 
selves to the reader. Every circumstance of their lives, and 
their behaviour under every variety of circumstances, deserve 
encomiums. They were to be admired for the means whereby 
they acquired power and the dignity with which they wielded it. 
‘ The Master said, “ How majestic was the manner in which Shun 
‘and Yaou held possession of the Empire as if it were nothing 
‘*tothem. Their intellectual and moral gifts were as distin- 
‘« guished as their public spirit. The superior man cultivates 
« « himself to give rest to all the people. Even Yaou and Shun 
‘« were still solicitous about this.”’ Once a questioner ap- 
proached him with the suggestive inquiry whether the highest 
praise would be deserved by one who laboured all his life through 
to confer practical benefits on a people. Confucius is appre- 
hensive that he may be entrapped into an admission that a 
higher type of character was attainable than that of his 
favourite heroes, so he at once rules that practical qualities 
must be combined with devotion to study: in Lord Bacon’s 
words, ‘ the contemplative ends’ must be regarded as well as 
‘the civil ends,’ for so it was with the patterns for all the 
ages. ‘ Tsze-kung said, “ Suppose the case of a man exten- 
‘ * sively conferring benefits on the people and able to assist all, 
“what would you say of him? Might he be called perfectly 
‘virtuous ?” The Master said, “ Why speak only of virtue in 
‘* connexion with him? Must he not have the qualities of a 
‘*sag¢e? Even Yaou and Shun were still solicitous about this.”’ 
To crown all, when extolling the supreme wisdom which marked 
the dominion of the first of these two sovereigns, he rises into 
a hyperbole extravagant even for an Oriental: earth contains 
no fitting symbol of his hero’s greatness: ‘The Master said, 
«« Great indeed was Yaou as a monarch! How majestic was 
‘“he! Itis only heaven that is grand and only Yaou corre- 
‘«« sponded to it. How vast was his virtue! The people could 
*‘ find no name for it. How majestic was he in the works which 
“he accomplished. How glorious in the elegant regulations 
“ which he instituted.”’ It is easy to see how this habit of ideal- 
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jsing and exalting the past has influenced the Chinese mind. 
The sayings we have quoted are regarded with a degree of 
respect that is inconceivable in the W est. They have ‘closely 
intertwined themselves in men’s minds with their opinions on 
all subjects secular and sacred. They are the lamps by whose 
light every enactment, every proposal, every question is viewed. 
Instead of diminishing i in power they seem to gather strength 
by the progress of centuries. The objections urged to-day 
against reform by the Mandarins of the great Yamuns at 
Peking do not result from any inherent inability on the part of 
the objec tors to discern the advant: ages of the proposed changes. 
They result from the deep-rooted impression produced by “the 
Sage’s habitual attitude of retrospection. The officials and 
oraduates do not deny the excellence of foreign customs, but if 
they are ever led to adopt them, they will previously lay the 
flattering unction to their souls, that their illustrious ancestors 
unquestionably possessed them in their golden age. Change 
in the Middle Kingdom is never an advance, it is a return. It 
is laid down as an axiomatic truth that there never can be a 
future age superior in learning, piety, and prosperity to the 
past. This was the first principle of Confucius, and happily 
it has been seldom borrowed by other system-makers. Many 
nations, it is true, have ple: ased themselves with looking back 
on a primal era of purity, righteousness, and peace; but they 
have invariably hoped to attain after rolling ages to a yet 
more glorious inheritance. The Greeks acknowledged that 
the reign of Saturn was over, but hope pointed to “the day 
when the father of Jupiter shoulil resume his reign. The 
Chinese philosophers have no Elysium. The Book of Confu- 
cius is a Bible with a Paradise Lost, but no apocalyptic vision 
of a Paradise to be Regained ! 

The question, however, yet remains, What were the dis- 
tinctive features of the system of Confucius? His latest 
translator and biographer has stigmatised him as ‘ unreligious 
‘and unspiritual,’ It is possible that as our readers proceed 
they will see cause to regard these accusations as too sweep- 
ing and severe. Doubtless there is much to desiderate in his 
system, and its most grievous shortcomings are in the direction 
Dr. Legge points out by these two adjectives. But its chief 
features may be best understood if we seek to summarise what 
° known of his teachings:—1. On the character of God; 

- On the filial relations 3 3. On death; 4. On the super- 
oy 

I. Let us see the sum and substance of his precepts on the 
being and attributes of God. 
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Dr. Legge assures us that with all his vast and profound 
reverence for antiquity, he fell short of the high standard of 
the ancients in his doctrine on this important matter.* ‘ The 
name of God,’ we are told, ‘is common in the She-king and 
Shoo-king. Te or Shang-te appears there as a_ personal 
being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the author of man’s 
moral nature; the governor among the nations, by whom 
kings reign and princes decree justice ; the rewarder of good, 
and the punisher of bad.’ Confucius preferred to speak of 
Heaven. ‘ He who offends against Heaven has none to whom 
‘he can pray, he says; and again, ‘ My studies lie low and 
‘my penetration rises high; but there is Heaven that knows 
‘me.’ Admitting that he preferred one term to the other, we 
shall not immediately arrive at the conclusion that the Sage 
was an atheist; indeed, as we shall see, a certain Greek, living 
in the same century as Confucius, to whom we have only 
hitherto made a cursory allusion, obtained the title of a deist 
for using language precisely coinciding with that of Confucius. 
Xenophanes of Colophon, who resembled the Chinese in the 
many disappointments of his life, and perhaps in the dark 
melancholy of its close, agreed with him in proclaiming his 
conviction that heaven, in its splendour and vastness, was 
indeed and in truth Divinity itself. In the vivid language of 
Mr. Lewes, ‘ Overarching him was the deep blue infinite 
‘vault, immoveable, unchangeable, embracing him and all 
‘ things ; that he proclaimed to be God.’ | Now, if Xenophanes 
was an atheist, it may be said that Confucius was an atheist 
also; but if, as Aristotle says, the founder of the Eleatics, 
* casting his eyes upward at the immensity of heaven, declared 
‘that the one is God,’ then we must regard the accusation 
against the Chinese as a statement calculated to mislead. 

We shall indeed look in vain in the Analects for reference 
to a personal God akin to those declarations which pervade the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The Semitic men and the Semitic books 
dealt in bold and rugged figures of speech. Their God is a 
Deity with a right hand and a stretched out arm, a heart that 
is jealous of his favourites, and a breath that blasts his 
foes. Intelligent orthodoxy, believing in a God without body, 
parts, or passions, regards these expressions as strong meta- 
phors. That these expressions presented to the prophets and 
psalmists, who first used them, any save spiritual ideas cannot 
be conceived ; but that they always preserved their spiritual 
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significance to the minds of degenerate Jews lusting after 
idols, or to medizval Christians whose best instructors were 
illuminated manuscripts and miracle plays, few writers would 
be hardy enough to assert. The body of the Chinese people 
in the fifth century before Christ were as carnal-minded 
as the Jews of the reign of Ahaz, and as ignorant as the 
Christians of the Middle Ages. Such persons would in- 
evitably have reduced any phrases capable of misinterpreta- 
tion to tally with the conceptions of a mean anthropomorphism. 
Confucius seems to have had a nervous horror of language on 
which a gross or material construction could be placed; lean- 
ing towards a practical materialism in his philosophy he shrank 
from materialism in religion. Idolatry, as we understand the 
word, he hated and despised, and therefore we are disposed 
to think that his use of the term ‘ Heaven’ arose from a 
dread of the abuses his employment of any other term might 
entail. He was quite sagacious enough to see that the people 
he taught were only too likely to misrepresent his teachings. 
Save that, as we shall see, he neglected to provide for one 
want of his countrymen, he was a perfect master of their 
character. He knew how far they might be trusted, and at 
what point reserve was wise. When we remember his abso- 
lute respect for antiquity, we may be certain some very cogent 
reason must have induced him to deviate from its customs. 
That Yaou and Shun had spoken of Te and Shang-Te with 
reverence was a strong reason to induce one to suppose that 
he would be found to speak of them with adoration. He does 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he studiously ‘ omits 
‘the personal name.’ This deviation from his usual practice 
must have been prompted by a strong reason. 
we cannot imagine to have been cold unbelief. 
The Chinese Sage, we are assured, yields to no uninspired 
writer in the dignity and spirituality of his conception of an 
Eternal Power reigning over all and comprehending all, but 
he knew the fatal proclivities of the people for whom he toiled, 
to form low and degrading conceptions of Deity, and to make 
their ‘ gods many and lords many.’ He had read in the records 
of the past how the Shang dynasty began with an emperor 
(Ching-tang),* who established the worship of Shang-te, the 
Supreme Ruler, and ended with a monster of impiety and folly 
(Wu-yih), who ‘made images of clay in the shape of human 
‘ beings, dignified them with the names of gods, and triumphed 
‘when he vanquished his senseless antagonists at draughts or 
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‘ dice.’ Anything seemed better to him than such a moral and 
mental catastrophe as this. He was resolved to avoid any pos- 
sibility of such a pitiful and shameful conclusion to his work, 
and abstained from any allusion to the attributes of Deity 
which materialism could mistake or distort. ; 

Another cause might have co-operated with the one just 
mentioned to suggest to Confucius reserve on this all-impor- 
tant theme. It must never be forgotten that he was not the 
only great law-maker of his age and country. Laoutsze, or 
Laou-kiu, the founder of the influential and multitudinous 
sect of Taouists, or Rationalists, was known to Confucius, and 
his interviews with this great rival unquestionably coloured his 
teaching. ‘They met, heard each other, and asked each other 
questions. Laoutsze was the elder of the two, and had com- 
pleted his system and secured his fame when Confucius was 
learning and seeking after truth. There is no record of the 
dialogues which took place between the sages. We may 
conjecture, however, that conversations commenced in mu- 
tual distrust, terminated in a conviction of irreconcilable anti- 
pathy. They had nothing in common. Laoutsze was a sour 
ascetic, who affected solitude, exercised himself with penances, 
and despised practical life. Confucius mixed everywhere and 
always with his fellow-men, was temperate but never austere, 
and regarded the smallest topic of human interest as worthy 
of his attention and observation. The interviews between 
Laoutsze and Confucius ended probably in the corroboration 
of both in their previous opinions. They had no common 
standing-point. No platform that Chinese joiners could fashion 
was broad enough to hold those two. ‘The Sage,’ says 
Laoutsze (we quote M. G. Pauthier), ‘ loves obscurity. He 
‘does not desire public employment, he rather avoids it. He 
‘ will not convey his thoughts to all comers, but attends to 
‘time and place, and prefers that his instructions should be 
‘ known after his death, rather than during his life. In aus- 
* picious days he speaks, in times of calamity he is silent. He 
‘knows that if he exposes his treasures they may be stolen 
‘from him, and will not tell everybody where they are to be 
‘found. <A virtuous man does not parade his virtue; a wise 
‘ man does not proclaim his wisdom. I have no more to say; 
‘make what account you please of what I have said.’ It is 
clear that there is nothing here Confucius could tolerate. He 
would desire, then, to keep as far away as possible from his 
rival. He would dread any chance that should lead to a con- 
fusion of his teachings with those of the Taouist ascetic. The 
Deity he worshipped was certainly not the Deity who bade 
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men gash their bodies with knives and leap into bickering 
flames. Shang-te, said Laoutsze’s followers, bade men do 
these things ; therefore Shang-te’s name should never pass the 
lips of Confucius « ‘oupled with any expression of reverence. 
He would not even allow the piety of Ching-tang to recom- 
mend this title; it had been abused by a foolish tyrant cen- 
turies ago; it was being abused by a self-torturing eremite in 
his own time, and so he would avoid all possible risks, and 
content himself with pointing upwards to the infinite fathom- 
less wther. He dared not venture to speak of the Personal 
Being, he bowed to the all-comprehending Heaven. 

II. The view which Confucius took of the filial relations is 
perhaps the legitimate result of his failure to realise a per- 
sonal God. His doctrine grew out of two propositions, which 
were axiomatic truths to his mind. First, the empire of 
China was ‘ all under-heaven’ the only portion of the universe 
worthy of care. Secondly, Heaven in its calm majesty could 
not condescend to superintend the concerns even of the most 
favoured of nations. Hence arose a difficulty, for he could 
not conceive the Middle Kingdom, the greatest family in the 
world, being less fortunate than the household of the peasant, 
which had the boon of a parent’s superintendence. It was 
necessary, then, for some person to be found sufficiently dig- 
nified and sufficiently powerful to take this supreme charge. 
The Sage could not ‘find such an one in the heaven above, so 
he sought him in the earth beneath. Royalty was a cold 
abstraction, but, endeared by the epithets of filial affection, 
and invested with the tender responsibilities of fatherhood, it 
at once enlisted the love of the people. The nation’s sovereign 
and the nation’s father were one, and the Emperor only dif- 
fered from the head of a house in that the circle of which he 
was the centre was larger than any other circle. The vast 
circumference of impe rial sw ay contained a million minor cir- 
cumferences. Thus the reverence of the son to the sire is a 
tribute paid to the great Father of all the families of the 
realm, for the head of each household is a type of the head of 
all the households. In this reverence there was to be no 
formality, no coldness, no unreality. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity Himself, when he rebukes the Pharisees for the 
evasions of the corban, is not stronger than Confucius in in- 
sisting on heart-whole and loving piety. ‘'['sze-Yew asked 
‘what filial piety was? The Master said, “ The filial piety of 
** now-a-days means the support of one’s parents. But dogs 


*“ and horses likewise are able to do something in the way of 
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‘* support: without reverence, what is there to distinguish the 
** one support given from the other ?”’ 

Very beautiful are some of the precepts which the Master 
addresses to his disciples on this matter. Minute they are, of 
course, as we might expect, but yet by their affectionate par- 
ticularity exhibiting the deep and devout interest with which 
the Sage regarded the duty. To take instances :—‘ The Master 
‘said, * While his parents are alive, the son may not go abroad 
‘toa distance. If he does go abroad, he must have a fixed 
** place to which he goes.” ‘ If the son for three years does 
‘not alter from the way of his father, he may be called filial.” 
“The years of parents may by no means not be kept in 
*“memory, as an occasion at once for joy and for fear.”’ 
There is much to admire in these rules, and much to praise in 
the simple plan of binding a state together by those links 
which are found to unite most firmly its component parts, 
There is far-reaching wisdom in the sentence which stands 
almost in the front of the Analects :—* The philosopher Yew 
‘said, “ They are few who being filial and fraternal are fond 
* « of offending against their superiors. There have been none 
‘who not liking to offend against their superiors have been 
‘fond of stirring up confusion.” ’ 

Those who have amplified and expanded the Confucian 
doctrine have taken man the unit, and have declared his mission 
in the world with a clearness which puts in its proper place 
this much-talked-of filial piety. From the various sayings of 
the Sage, if carefully collated, a system of ethics may be formed 
not unlike the following:—-Man at his best should possess a 
character which combines intelligence and piety—the highest 
type of being is a holy sage. He attains this moral and intel- 
lectual place by personal virtue, by right feeling, by correct- 
ness of purpose and intelligence of mind. Thus equipped with 
moral and mental qualities, his duty is to aim at social improve- 
ment by the discipline of the family. Should his circle widen, 
the same principles will be found helpful to uphold and improve 
the government of the Empire, and perhaps in the fulness of 
time to the reduction of the world to obedience, and the return 
of the days of Yaou and Shun. There is much that is admir- 
able in these propositions, and for the sake of clearness we 
give them* below laid down in the tabular form so much used 
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* Chart of the Great Study (Ta Heo). 


Heaven having given existence to man, the doctrine of the Great 
Study succeeded and established Order in Society. 
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by Chinese scholars. A glance at this chart will show the 
reader that the regard to the filial relations which is popularly 
supposed to be the Be-all and End-all of Chinese morality, is 
only a consistent part of a large and comprehensive ethical 
system, not unworthy to take rank with those which have been 
framed and professed by the philosophers, the sages, and the 
divines of the West. 

The observer of Chinese life is never allowed to forget the 
peculiar sanctity of the tie between child and parent; indeed 
the wide influence of this ordinance is one of the wonders of 
history. Though twenty-four dynasties have succeeded to the 
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Restricted in its sphere it pro- 
duces the perfection of individual 
exercise—a holy sage. 


With free scope for its exer- 
cise it makes a reformer of the 
world—a true king. 


(From the Son of Heaven down to the private man, every one 


must begin with personal virtue. ) 


His aim.is Personal Virtue : 
the means to its attainment 
are :— 

I, Propriety of Conduct : Sua- 
vity and Respect ; Fidelity 
and Truth; Dignity of Car- 
riage ; Precision of Words and 
Actions. 

I]. Right Feeling: Avoiding 
Prejudice ; restraining the 
Passions; cherishing Good Im- 
pulses ; adhering to the Just 
Mean. 

III. Correctness of Purpose: 
Self-examination ; Scrutiny of 


Secret Motives ; Religious 
Reverence; Fear of Self-decep- 
tion. 


IV. Intelligence of Mind: Rejec- 
tion of Error ; Comprehension 
of the Truth; Quickness of 
Moral Perception; Insight into 
Providence; Study of the Laws 
of Nature ; Study of the Insti- 
tutions of Man; Study of the 
Records of History. 


His aim is Social Improve. 
ment: the means to its attain- 
ment are:— 

I. The Discipline of the Family : 
Filial Piety ; Care in Choice of 
Associates ; Strictness in In- 
tercourse of the Sexes ; Atten- 
tion to Established Rules; In- 
struction to Children; Caution 
against Partiality; Harmony 
with Neighbours ; Regard for 
Frugality. 

Il. The Government of the Em- 
pire: Science of Government ; 
Power of Combination ; Re- 
verence for Heaven and An- 
cestors ; Discrimination in 
Choice of Agents; Love for 
the People; Zeal for Educa- 
tion ; Strictness in exercising 
the Laws. 

Ill. The Pacification of the 
World: Wisdom in conduct- 
ing War; Righteousness in 
Rewards and Punishments ; 
Liberality in admitting the 
Expression of Sentiment ; 
Frugality in Expenditure ; 
Skill in Legislature. 


The Great Study stops only at Perfection. 
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throne, though a change of capital and a change of costume 
have been forced on the black-haired nation, though Chih- 
hwangte ordered that every scroll containing a sentence of the 
Sage’s writings should be burned with fire, though Kublai- 
Khan placed Tartars in every bureau, in every camp, in every 
college, in every prefecture, in every hamlet, with orders to 
obliterate all the distinctive institutions of the conquered 
people, the sacred elevation on which Confucius placed filial 
piety has never been lowered. ‘The son still rises at dawn, 
enters with bowed head the chamber of his father, minis- 
ters to him if he be sick, offers him his morning meal with 
obeisances if he be in health, and respectfully supports him 
when he rises for the day. The daughter still makes it her 
special care to wake at cock-crow, to put on her comeliest 
garments, and thus dressed to repair to her mother-in-law, to 
inquire how she has slept, toadd more coverings if it be winter, 
and to fan away the mosquitoes if it be summer. These are 
not practices recommended in books of morality, they are ordi- 
nances enforced by solemn and specific injunctions from the 
Board of Rites, and are obligatory alike in the yamun of the 
mandarin on whose back and breast glitters the Imperial 
dragon, and in the bamboo hut of the coolie who staggers 
under tea-boxes when the thermometer is at 90°, with a string 
of cash for his wages. 

III. The view Confucius took of Death has influenced the 
national mind and the national practice far more widely than 
might have been imagined, for he really was more remark- 
able for what he did not say, than for what he did say on this 
subject. One of his disciples, Ke-Loo, asked him about 
death. The reply was, ‘ While you do not know life, what 
‘can you know about death?’ ‘This is all. It is not suf- 
ficient to say such a sentence was ‘ characteristic,’ neither is 
it enough to say the philosopher who uttered it was ‘ un- 
‘ spiritual.” It marks a man utterly unlike those who have 
usually exercised wide influence on the minds of their fellow- 
creatures. ‘The men who have directed the speculations of 
others to any great extent, have been men who have en- 
couraged inquiry into the mysteries that encompass life, and 
have professed to bring solutions to ‘ the obstinate ques- 
‘ tionings’ and the ‘blank misgivings’ of humanity. Some 
of the wise, it is true, have so far resembled Cenfucius as to 
confess with candour how little they knew, but the acknow- 
ledgment of ignorance has ever been made with regret. In 
many cases there have been indications of a persistent hope 
that this ignorance would in time be exchanged for knowledge. 
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The idea that ‘ the rush of darkness at last’ will be unrelieved 
by any beam of light, has seldom crossed the human mind 
without a deep conviction of the cold terror of such an end. 
It is the peculiarity of Confucius that he viewed the great 
change from life to death in silence. Ienorance did not ap- 
parently dissatisfy him, and a shadowy unknown did not appal 


him; but he did not borrow his confidence from the hope of 


a blissful resurrection, or from the fatalist’s grim acquiescence 
in the inevitable. Death was the custom of the world, and he 
prepared to submit to it. 

jut it may not unreasonably be asked, why a teacher who 
had no definite notions of a future life should have reverenced 
the grave so profoundly ? A man who viewed ‘ the destruc- 
‘tion of living powers itself’ (to use Butler’s language) almost 
with apathy, was earnest, even enthusiastic in offering every 
mark of respect to those whose ‘living powers’ were once 
destroyed. This would be intelligible if we found any antici- 
pations in the Confucian system of that sentiment of affec- 
tionate regard for the human body as a sacred temple which 
was developed by Christianity ; but we find nothing of the 
sort. What principle, then, induced the philosopher, who had 
no theories about the nature of dissolution, and no ideas about 
the constitution of another world, to take this strange para- 
doxical interest in the paraphernalia of death? The opinions 
of his foreign admirers, more positive and shapely than those 
of the Master, contain the germ of a theory which may account 
for this peculiarity ; and this reconciling theory appears at its 
best in the Essay of a recent English writer, who has elabo- 
rated it in the following remarkable passage :— 


‘These worshippers,’ meaning the disciples of Confucius, writes 
a modern Comtist, ‘could not understand the rigid line which in 
more modern thought has separated the living from the dead. ‘That 
the lips were mute, the limbs still, that the pulse had ceased to beat, 
and that there was no longer any painful murmur of the breath, 
were doubtless very strange and awful changes, but they were no 
proof that the pallid form which they had loved had ceased to live. 
They showed only the will of heaven that he should be restored to 
his own home in the lap of earth, there to rest as a new power, an 
object of reverent worship. They carried him to some lonely hill- 
summit, trees and flowers were planted, and it became a sacred and 
inviolable spot, where the mourner felt the presence of an unseen 
love, and held sweet yet close communion with those who had passed 
from sight. There the son came for years to mourn his father; the 
wife her husband; thither when they died their children followed 
them, until when gener ration after generation had followed one another 
thus, ach mourner became unawares a partaker in the hallowing 
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influence of the past, and passionate grief was purified and calmed 
at entrance into the solemn assemblage of the dead.’ * 

These sentences embody sentiments far too recondite and 
delicate to find a home in the breasts of a people so notoriously 
deficient in imagination as the Chinese. They would, we are 
convinced, amaze the majority of the scholars who have given 
days and nights to the study of the Four Books; and we are 
much mistaken if they would be received as a just represen- 
tation of his doctrine by Confucius himself. His views are 
much more faithfully expressed in the well-knownf letter of 
Ti-tan, Prefect of Liichan, to his sister :— 

‘If there be no heaven we cannot help it, and if there be no 
hell we cannot alter it; yet if there be the one, good men will go 
there, and bad men to the other. When people lose their parents, 
they implore the Buddhists to pray for them, which is acting as if 
their parents were miserably wicked, and had not lived; how can 
they bring such an imputation on them by acting so? or supposing 
they were guilty of crimes, how can these priests remove the 
punishment ? If there really be a heaven and a hell, they were in 
existence when the heavens and the earth were produced. Now, 
as men died before ever these Buddhists came to China, did no one 
unluckily fall into hell before that time, and see the Ten Judges of 
the infernal world ? It is of no use to speak of these things to the 
unlearned, for even the learned understand them but little.’ 

This writer represents his master fairly. He takes nothing 
from, and adds nothing to, his doctrine. That Confucius 
was guided by any definite or consistent theory in his ela- 
borate respect for funeral rites, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe. The men of old had said that careful attention to 
the obsequies of kindred tended to promote virtue in the people, 
therefore Confucius recommended it to his pupils. The con- 
fession of ignorance we have quoted above, and which receives 
additional emphasis from the fact that it was-made when he 
had just heard of the loss of a dear friend, is as distinct as 
any statement can be. What the Sage meant or thought about 
death, theorists and system-builders may employ themselves 
in conjecturing. What he said we know, and that was, that 
he knew nothing about it! 

IV. The views of Confucius on the Supernatural are to 
be collected rather from his silence than his speech. His 
opinions, however, are worth discussing, as we conceive his 
doctrine on this head, if doctrine it could be called, has been 


* “Essay on England and China,’ by J. H. Bridges, M.B. ‘In- 
ternational Policy.’ 
t Chinese Repository, vol. xviii. p. 368, 
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very often misrepresented by loose thinkers. The influence 
of Confucius on China has been enormous, and the Chinese 
appear to a cursory observer the most superstitious people 
on the face of the earth. They are perpetually resorting 
to contrivances by which evil spirits may be evaded and 
good spirits propitiated. Blazing lanterns, tinsel ingots, and 
crimson incense paper are indispensable articles of furniture 
in every house. ‘They decorate or deface temples and palaces, 
banks and brothels. Observers put these two facts together 
and depart with the conclusion that Confucius was the patron 
of superstition. But it is distinctly unfair to accuse the 
Sage of teaching tending in the remotest degree to encourage 
fetish worship. The practices we have referred to have their 
origin in that Taouism with which, as we have seen, Con- 
fucius had no sympathy. If they have overlaid and encum- 
bered the decorous ritual that he instituted, it is only one of 
many instances in which a degraded people have substituted 
for an intelligent faith one suited to their own low level. Few 
persons would venture to charge Moses with encouraging the 
worship of ‘ the golden calf, yet it would be as fair to do so 
as to attribute to Confucius the fantastic Keoong-tuh of the 
Taouist. Undoubtedly, as we have said, this devil-worship is 
the popular creed of China. It is so because, in spite of all 
his merits, the Sage did not build up a sufficiently strong edifice 
of objective doctrine for the affections and religious instincts 
of the people to cling to. He left the nation without safe- 
guards against error simply because his own serene intellect 
saw no temptation to go astray. Here we see his grand defi- 
ciency—namely, his inability to sympathise with the wants of 
minds constituted in moulds different from his own. He could 
not comprehend the state of feeling which makes reliance on 
the unseen powers the only possibility for the soul, and there- 
fore he prescribed no remedies to save men who felt this neces- 
sity from the calamity of unworthy resorts. ‘ Extraordinary 
‘things... and spiritual beings he did not like to talk about.’ 
Ke-Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead. The 
Master said, *‘ While you are not able to serve men, how can 
‘you serve their spirits?’ Such subjects were out of his cate- 
gory of profitable subjects. The result of his silence has been 
disastrous. It enabled his less scrupulous rival to secure 
thousands of votaries, and opened the door through which 
Buddhism entered and took possession. Because he would not 
say anything on a subject of absorbing interest, the people 
turned to other speakers who did not know any more about 
spirits than Confucius did, but who knew human nature 
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better. Thus we account for the monstrous paradoxes which 
beset one on all sides in China. The great teacher whose 
venerable name is honoured with marks of respect the like to 
which are not paid to the memory of any other son of Adam, 
would find, if he were to visit his beloved country, the most 
provoking contradiction of his hopes. Every line he has 
written is cherished with a respect similar to that which the 
Jew entertains for the Pentateuch, or the Mahommedan for 
the Koran. His precepts are in every temple, in every justice- 
hall, in every school. Year by year continually thousands 
pupils, some just arrived at man’s estate and others tottering 
with age, assemble in vast Examination Halls, to have their 
knowledge of the Analects and the Great Learning tested by 
imperial Commissioners. ‘These proofs of a nation’s honour 
might well gratify his patriotic pride; but if he desired to 
preserve his complacency, he would do well to abstain from a 
closer look at the aspect of affairs, for in the shrine and the 
yamun, alongside of emblazoned quotations from his books 
declaring the simple majesty of Heaven, he would find altars 
and offerings to genii and demons, to spirits and spectres, and 
outside the very Examination Hall where his sayings, and his 
only, are the texts for every exercise, he would notice with 
shame the as piring scholar burning incense to win the favour 
of gods and to propitiate the anger of devils. Everywhere he 
would see signs that the enemy had entered in at the door he 
had neglected to guard. 

In reviewing the special characteristics of the Sage which 
our imperfect survey has brought into prominence, it cannot be 
questioned that we see much to admire. If we do not find an 
anticipation of the Christian idea, it should be no matter of 
surprise or indignation. * Sublimity,’ said Coleridge, and the 
remark is one of wide application, ‘sublimity is Hebrew by 
‘birth. But if we do not find a stainless teacher combining 
in his acts and words a hero’s fearlessness and a woman’s ethe- 

al sensibility, we need not be disappointed, for no such figure 
could be expected to present itself. Large allowance must be 
made for the peculiar structure of the national mind. Paul was 
not more decidedly a Hebrew of the Hebrews, Luther was not 
more decidedly a German of the Germans, than Confucius 
was a Chinese of the Chinese. The Chinese have a language 
without an alphabet, a religion without a God, and a profound 
veneration for the dead without a belief in their immortality. 
These contradictory and imperfect conceptions of the loftiest 
truths have arrested the growth of the Chinese intellect, and 
thrust it into degrading superstitions. And to some extent 
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their great Sage must be held responsible for these lamentable 
consequences He had many virtues, and they were all of a 
thoroughly practical kind. By raising in the breasts of 
princes a passionate admiration for great and good sovereigns 
he sought to secure the best interests of the people and. to 
make the past protect the present. By stimulating youth to 
study he sought to create an instructed public opinion which 
should judge everything by the high standard erected in the 
ancient books. His private life was free from the stains 
which disfigured the greatest philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. His public life, as we have seen, was that of a pa- 
triotic and conscientious statesman. But he was utterly de- 
void of imagination and of faith, and he seems to have 
ignored the truth that this faculty is one of the most powerful 
instruments of moral good. His philosophy is colourless and 
cold. He did not seek to influence man by controlling and 


‘elevating the heart (Wuyi) with its will, desires, passions, senti- 


ments. His model sage would attain perfect tion when he 
possessed, not the poyiis but the vood évépyeca nat’ apernv. The 
advanced attainments of Confucius and his occasional approxi- 
mations to the standard of Christian ethics illustrate a doctrine 
which has been often alleged—namely, that China in specula- 
tions, as in practical progress, ‘ has repeatedly caught glimpses 
‘of a heaven far beyond the range of its ordinary ken and 
‘vision.’* But nevertheless the inherent truth and goodness of 


* We quote with peculiar pleasure some remarks of the late Lord 
Elgin :— 

‘The distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese mind is this : 
that, at all points of the circle described by man’s intelligence, 
it seems occasionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven far beyond 
the range of its ordinary ken and vision. It caught a glimpse of 
the path which leads to military supremacy when it invented gun- 
powder some centuries before the discovery was made by any other 
nation. It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to maritime 
supremacy when it made, at a period equally remote, the di-covery 
of the mariner’s compass. It caught a glimpse of the path which 
leads to literary supremacy when, in the tenth century, it invented 
the printing-press. . . . It has caught from time to time glimpses 
of the beautiful in colour and design. But in the hands of the 
Chiuese themselves the invention of gunpowder has exploded in 
crackers and harmless fireworks. The mariner’s compass has pro- 
duced nothing better than the coasting junk. The art of printing 
has stagnated into stereotyped editions of Confucius ; and the most 
eynical ; representations of the grotesque have been the principal pro- 
ducts of Chinese conceptions of the sublime and beautiful.’-— Speech 
at Royal Academy Dinner, 1861. 
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many of his precepts have exercised a beneficial influence 
on his country. The times when his doctrines were ob- 
scured and Buddhism gained ground were the darkest and 
most degraded in the history of the Middle Kingdom; and 
when we contrast his principles with those of his rivals we can 
understand why his enthusiastic disciples declare that ‘ Con- 
‘fucianism has not suffered by attrition through myriads of 
‘ages, and that it has regenerated China in government, 
* morals, manners, and doctrines.’ * 

The Western reader requires to put aside many prejudices 
before he can hear the word ‘ regeneration’ associated with 
China as it is. To him the only possible regeneration seems 
to be a rude awakening from lethargy heralded by the scream 
of the locomotive and the clink of the gold-finder’s axe. The 
most populous country in the world is usually spoken of as a 
swathed mummy, a rigid petrifaction, or a corpse awaiting 
the galvanic battery. For ourselves, we shall be glad if before 
Western science and enterprise seek to develope China further 
they will pause to examine, and to understand, her institutions, 
There is, of course, no lack of prejudice and paradox in the 
most ancient and arrogant of nations, but there are philan- 
thropic institutions, noble principles, wise ordinances. These 
should be recognised and freed from abuse, not torn down with 
indiscriminate violence. If investigation precede revolution, 
we may ourselves learn many useful lessons and correct many 
false impressions. By such inquiry, we are assured that the 
fame of. the philosopher in whom we have been striving to 
interest our readers, will be augmented, not decreased. 


* «The Confucian doctrine was somewhat obscured after the Tsin 
and Han dynasties while Buddhism gained strength. Buddhism 
had its rise in India, and it is now supplanted in a great measure by 
Mohammedanism there. Roman Catholicism arose in the East and 
West. Now Protestantism has sprung up in the East and West 
and opposes Roman Catholicism with much power. It is very 
evident that the different religions fluctuate from time to time in 
their rigour. Confucianism has not suffered by attrition through 
myriads of ages, and it has regenerated China in government, 
morals, manners, and doctrine. — Tseng Kwo-fan’s Memorial to the 
Emperor, 1868. 
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2. Outlines of British Fungology. By the Rev. M. J. 
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3. A Treatise on the Esculent Funguses of England. By 
CuarRLes Davip Bapuam, M.D. London: 1863. 

4. A Plain and Easy Account of British Fungi. By M. C. 
Cookr. London: 1862. 

5. A Selection of the Eatable Funguses of Great Britain. 
Edited by Ronert Hoee, LL.D., F.L.S., and Grorer 
W. Jounson, F.R.H.S. London. 

6. Mushrooms and Toadstools: How to distinguish easily the 
differences between Edible and Poisonous Fungi, with two 
large Sheets, containing Figures of twenty-nine Edible and 
thirty-one Poisonous Species, Se. By WORTHINGTON G. 
Smirn. London: 1867. 

7. Illustrations of the Edible Funguses of Hereford. By Dr. 
BuLL, in the Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 


Field Club. Hereford: 1867. 


JROBABLY there is no class of plants against which so much 
prejudice prevails, in our own country at least, as that of 
the Fungi. The very name of toadstools, so generally applied 
to all the Agaricini excepting the common mushroom, proclaims 
the ban under which they lie. Whether the word toadstool 
has its origin in the fancy which makes the fungi the seats or 
thrones of toads, as Spenser has sung-— 
‘ The grieslie todestoole growne there mought I see 
And loathed paddockes lording on the same ;’ 


or whether its first syllable has some etymological connexion 
with the German tod, ‘ death ’—whatever be the true deriva- 
tion—proscription reigns in the name. In this country, the 
common opinion about fungi is that the mushroom alone is 
edible, all other forms poisonous. In a questioning age such 
as the present, it is not likely that the popular opinion, even 
about such terrestrial things as fungi, will escape unchallenged ; 
and the works whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
paper will show that considerable attention has recently been 
turned to the question of fungi as an article of diet. A few 
bold experimentalists have discovered that numerous British 
species not only are not poisonous, but are both nutritious 
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and of exquisite flavour. Our continental friends had long 
ago found out, in France, Germany, and Italy, that many 
fungi were excellent food and a very lucrative article of com- 
merce. When we are told that fungi constitute for weeks 
together the sole diet of thousands, and that the residue, either 
fresh, dried, or variously preserved in oil, vinegar, or brine, is 
sold, and forms a valuable source of income to many who 
have no other produce to bring into the market, we shall be 
able to appreciate M. Roques’s remark that fungi are ‘the 
‘manna of the poor.’ But before we consider fungi as an 
article of dict, it may interest our readers if we preface what 
we shall have to say on that point with a few remarks on Fungi 
generally. 

Under the name of fungi are comprehended not only what 
we understand by the terms mushrooms, toadstools, puft-balls, 
&c., but a great number of microscopic plants which exhibit 
themselves in the forms of mildew, mould, smut, dry-rot, &e, 
Yeast is a kind of fungus which has the power of producing 
fermentation; it is capable of almost endless propagation 
without ever bearing perfect fruit. How different are the 
extremes of development amongst fungi, when we contrast the 
highest and lowest forms! What can be more unlike than 
the large fleshy polypori, often seen on the trunks of trees, 
and the microscopic mould plants with filaments too minute to 
be distinguished by the naked eye; nevertheless, it turns out 
upon inquiry that the latter is only a simple form of the 
former, or, in other words, that a polyporus is merely an 
enormous aggregation of vegetable tissue constituting a mucor, 
developed upon the same plan, subject to the same influences, 
and propagating by means which are altogether analogous. 

Various are the forms of fungi; some attracting us by their 
delicate forms and beautiful colours, others repelling us by 
their abominable odours, others inciting our curiosity by the 
questionable shape in which they present themselves. Amongst 
fungi of exquisite form and colour are many of the agaricini. 
The common mushroom, just as it bursts its veil, with its 
beautiful pink gill-like plates, or lamelle, is conspicuous in this 
respect; the large red-fleshed Agaricus rubescens, with its 
brown warty top and white gills, the whole substance of which 
when broken assumes a sienna red colour, due it is supposed 
to the effect of osmone upon its juices; the tall Agaricus pro- 
cerus, With its scaly top and long bulbous spotted stem; the 
maned fungus, Coprinus comatus, with its light pink gills and 
top of snowy whiteness, occur at once to our memory. Con- 
spicuous for their ill odour are the Phallus impudicus, the 
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Russula foetens, and the rare and curious subterranean Clathrus 
cancellatus, 2 fungus of remarkably singular form, resembling 
a ‘spherical network or latticework of coral.’ Amongst fungi 
of strange shapes may be mentioned the members of the order 
Nidulariacei, or Bird’s-nest fungi, the Club-bearing fungi, and 
the Gelatinous family, the Z’remellinit. ‘ Sometimes the form 
‘and colour so nearly resemble that of a tongue that,’ as Dr. 
Badham says, ‘in the days of enchanted trees you would not 
‘ have cut it off to pickle or eat on any account, lest the knight 
‘to whom it belonged should afterwards come to claim it of 
‘you. In some species, Mr. Cooke remarks, the form is that 
of a cup, in others of a goblet, a saucer, an ear, a bird’s nest, a 
horn, a bunch of coral, a ball, a button, a rosette, a lump of 
jelly, or a piece of velvet. Indeed so Protean are their shapes, 
that description fails to give an adequate idea of their variety. 
With regard to colour, 

‘In one or two instances they are decidedly green, but this colour 
must be considered as rare amongst them. We have all shades of 
red, from light pink to deepest crimson ; all tints of yellow, from 
sulphureous to orange; all kinds of browns, from palest ochre to 
deepest umber; and every gradation between pale grey and sooty 
black. Blue and violet tints do not abound; but even these, as 
well as a beautiful amethyst, occasionally occur. White or creamy 
tints are very common. There is a livid and suspicious shade to 
many of the species not peculiarly attractive to the disinterested 
observer.’ 

As to the odours exhaled by fungi, no doubt tastes differ in 
some respects. There can, however, be no difference of 
opinion as to the extremely fcetid odour of the common stink- 
horn (Phallus impudicus). Mr. Cooke, an excellent authority 
on British Fungi, tells the story of a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance who, during a stroll through Darenth Wood, met 
with a specimen of this plant. He deposited it in his sandwich 
box, which he consigned to his pocket, and intended to take it 
home for examination. 

‘For some time he had become conscious of an unpleasant odour ; 
but it was not until he had entered the railway carriage to return to 
town, that he discovered the true source. Everybody in the com- 
partment complained, and wondered what could be the cause, and 
quitted it as soon as an opportunity offered. Nothing but a resolute 
determination to make a drawing and section of the fungus could 
have prevented our friend throwing away stinkhorn and sandwich- 
box long ere his arrival in town; but in this instance, botanical 
enthusiasm overcame all physical difficulties.’ 


Mr. Cooke does not inform us how the gentleman purified 


his sandwich box. Few fungi, however, approach the stink- 
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horn in the intolerably foetid nature of the odour exhaled. 


Some are certainly unpleasant, having the odour of onions or 
garlick—to an Italian this would be delightful—some are 
rather fishy; others resemble tainted meat. Some, as our 
common mushroom, give forth an odour which tempts the 


appetite ; others ‘have the scent of tarragon, of new-mown 
‘ hay, of anise, of walnuts, of new meal, &c.’ 

Fungi i in some form or other are found almost everywhere ; 
in fact it is difficult, as Mr. Berkeley has said, to point out any 
substance or situation where conditions exist capable of sup- 
porting vegetation in which fungi in one or other of their 
forms, may not be developed. The general notion is that 
fungi are essentially the creatures of decay ; but this notion 
arises only from a very limited apprehension of the objects 
comprised under the name; for not only do we find them on 
putrescent logs or vegetables, but they occur sometimes on 
bare flints, on glass—as on our window panes and the lenses 
of microscopes—or even on smooth metallic surfaces; but they 
establish themselves also in the most poisonous solutions, and 
in fluids where no decomposition has at present taken place. 
But more than this, they are found on living structures, 
whether animal or vegetable, at whose expense they grow, 
It is a well-established fact that the most healthy tissues may 
be affected by fungi, though they rapidly become diseased 
under their influence. The Coprini, the rapid rate of whose 
growth is most marvellous, are not very uncommonly found on 
amputated limbs; and surgeons, we are told, are in conse- 
quence sometimes very unjustly charged with negligence by 
persons who are not acquainted with the speed with which a 
Coprinus may pass through every stage of growth, from the 
spore to the perfect pileus.* Nevertheless, the fungi with 
which ordinary observers are more or less familiar are very 
partial to decaying vegetable matter, as roften stumps and 


dead leaves. Such a locality is described by Shelley in the 


decay of the garden of the Sensitive Plant :— 


‘ And plants at whose names the verse feels loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering and blue, 
Livid, and starred with a lurid dew. 


And agarics and fungi with mildew and mould 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold. 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 

With a spirit of growth had been animated.’ 


° Outlines of British Fu angelogy, p- 28. 
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The extraordinary growth of some kinds of fungi, under 
circumstances apparently the most unfavourable, is well illus- 
trated in an instance recorded by Schweinitz of a certain black- 
smith who, having thrown on one side a piece of iron which he had 
just taken from the fire, was called off to some other business, 
and on his return in the morning was astonished to see on this 
very piece, lying over the water in his smith’s trough, a mass 
of fungus (4thalium) two feet in length! It had crept from 
the iron to some adjacent wood, and not from the wood to the 
iron. This immense mass had grown during the space of 
twelve hours.* The puff-balls, so common in the early autumn 
months, and which everybody as a matter of course destroys 
as worse than useless, are another instance of the extraordi- 
nary rapidity of development which obtains amongst many of 
the fungi. The Lycoperdon giganteum frequently grows to 
the size of a man’s head, and sometimes to double that size. 
It is said that it will attain the size of a pumpkin in a single 
night; Dr. Lindley has estimated the growth of its com- 
ponent cells to multiply at the astonishing rate of sixty mil- 
lions ina minute. ‘Those who know how marvellously rapid is 
the increase of the cells of the yeast plant will not perhaps 
have much hesitation in accepting Dr. Lindley’s computation. 
Another instance of rapid development has been noticed by an 
eminent cryptogamic botanist, Dr. Greville, as occurring in the 
Polyporus squamosus. This fungus attained a circumference of 
seven feet five inches, and weighed thirty-four pounds, after 
having been cut four days. It took four weeks in attaining 
to that size, thus acquiring an increase of growth equal to 
nineteen ounces a day. 

Who would ever imagine that a soft pulpous thing like a 
toadstool would be able to uplift the pavement in a street? 
Such an instance of expansive power resulting from the rapid 
growth of the soft cellular tissue of a fungus is recorded by 
Dr. Carpenter. 

‘Some years ago, we quote Mr. Cooke’s words, ‘the town of 
Basingstoke was paved, and not many months afterwards the pave- 
ment was observed to exhibit an unevenness which could not easily 
be accounted for. In a short time after, the mystery was explained, 
for some of the heaviest stones were completely lifted out of their 
beds by the growth of large toadstools beneath them. One of these 
stones measured twenty-two inches by twenty-one, and weighed 
eighty-three pounds, and the resistance afforded by the mortar 
which held it would probably be even a greater obstacle than the 


* Cooke’s British Fungi, p. 5; and Berkeley’s Introduction to 
Cryptogamic Botany, p. 236, note. 
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weight. It became necessary to repave the whole town in conse- 
quence of this remarkable disturbance.’ 


Mr. Cooke notices a similar incident as coming under his 
own notice. A large kitchen hearthstone had been forced up 
from its bed by an undergrowing fungus, and had to be relaid 
two or three times, until at last it reposed in peace, ‘ the old 
‘ bed having been removed to the depth of six inches, and a 
‘new foundation laid.’ There is another very extraordinary 
story told of a certain fungus which had a predilection for 
wine. Sir Joseph Banks, it is said, had a cask of wine which 
had been deposited for the space of three years in his cellar; 
at the termination of that period ‘ the wine was found to have 
‘ leaked from the cask, and vegetated in the form of immense 
‘fungi, which had filled the cellar and borne upwards the 
‘ empty wine-cask to the roof.’ Speaking of wine-cellars re- 
minds us of a certain fungus which may often be seen hanging 
about the walls in black powdery tufts: this is the Antennaria 
cellaris; it is peculiarly attached to wine-cellars, and is the 
pride of the merchant, as it coats the port-wine bottles in the 
oldest and choicest bins. 

Fungi are one of the great instruments which keep up the 
balance between animal and vegetable life. 

‘No sooner does death take possession in any vegetable than a 
host of fungi of various kinds are ready to work its decomposition. 
This is at once evident in all softer structures, which are soon re- 
duced to humus by the combined action of putrescence and fungi; 
the one, in fact, being frequently the handmaid of the other. The 
hardest wood, however, yields, though more slowly, to the same 
agent, and indeed far more rapidly than it would do under the action 
of mere climatic conditions. A stump of one of our largest trees, if 
once attacked by fungi, will in a short time present a mere mass of 
touch-wood, which is nothing more than woody tissue traversed and 
disorganised by mycelium. The same stump, if merely left to the 
action of the weather, might be half a century before it was fairly 
decayed. ‘The appearance of such a fungus as Polyporus squamosus 
is the sure harbinger of speedy decay. Nor is the case much 
mended, supposing vegetation still to exist inthe stump; for though 
the mycelium cannot prey on cells full of vital energy, life is so de- 
pressed by the presence and contact of tissues already diseased, that 
the healthiest soon fall a prey to the spreading mycelium. There 
are, indeed, hundreds of fungi of the most varying size, form, and 
appearance, which more or less speedily accomplish the same end; 
and there is sometimes a host equally fatal to some individual 
species.’ * 


* Berkeley’s Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, p. 239. 
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The destructive effects of fungi are thus summed up by the 
late Dr. Badham, an enthusiastic admirer of many of the 
edible fungi :— 


‘For the single mushroom that we eat, how many hundreds there 
be that retaliate and prey upon us in return! To enumerate but a 
few, and these of the microscopic kind (on the other side are some 
which the arms can scarcely embrace): the Mucor mucedo, that 
spawns upon our dried preserves; the Ascophora mucedo, that makes 
our bread mouldy (mucide frustra farine); the Uredo segetum, that 
burns Ceres out of her own corn-fields; the Uredo rubigo, whose rust 
is still more destructive; and the Puccinia graminis, whose voracity 
sets corn laws and farmers at defiance, are all funguses! So is the 
grey Monilia, that rots and then fattens upon our fruits; and the 
Mucor herbariorum, that destroys the careful gleanings of the pains- 
taking botanist. When our beer becomes mothery, the mother of 
that mischief is a fungus. If pickles acquire a bad taste, if ketchup 
turns ropy and putrifies, funguses have a finger in it all! Their 
reign stops not here; they prey upon each other; they even select 
their victims! There is the Myrothecium viride, which will only 
grow upon dry agarics, preferring chiefly for this purpose the 
Agaricus adustus; the Mucor chrysospermus, which attacks the flesh 
of a particular boletus ; the Sclerotium cornutum, which visits some 
other moist mushrooms in decay. There are some Xylomas that will 
spot the leaves of the maple, and some those of the willow exclu- 
sively. The naked seeds of some are found burrowing between the 
opposite surface of leaves ; some love the neighbourhood of burnt 
stubble and charred wood; some visit the sculptor in his studio, 
growing up amidst the heaps of moistened marble-dust that have 
caked and consolidated under his saw. ‘The Racodium of the low 
cellar festoons its ceiling, shags its walls, and wraps its thick coat 
round our wine-casss, keeping our oldest wine in closest bond; 
while the Geastrum, aspiring occasionally to leave this earth, has 
been found suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, on the very highest 
pinnacle of St. Paul’s. The close cavities of nuts occasionally afford 
concealment to some species; others, like leeches, stick to the bulbs 
of plants and suck them dry ; these (the architect’s and ship-builder’s 
bane) pick timber to pieces, as men pick oakum; nor do they confine 
their selective ravages to plants alone; they attach themselves to 
animal structures and destroy animal life. The Onygena equina has 
a particular fancy for the hoofs of horses, and for the horns of cattle, 
sticking to these alone; the belly of a tropical fly is liable in autumn 
to break out into vegetable tufts of fungous growth, and the cater- 
pillar to carry about on his body a Cordyceps larger than himself. 
The disease called muscadine, which destroys so many silk-worms, 
is also a fungus ( Botrytis Bassiana), which in a very short time com- 
pletely fills the worm with filaments very unlike those it is in the 
habit of secreting. The vegetating wasp, too, of which everybody 
has heard, is only another mysterious blending of vegetable with 
insect life. Lastly, and to take breath, funguses visit the wards of 
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our hospitals, and grow out of the products of surgical disease, 
Where, then, are they not to be found? Do they not abound, like 
Pharaoh’s plagues, everywhere? Is not their name legion, and their 
province ubiquity ?’* 

Several kinds of fungi exhibit phosphorescence ; this pheno- 
menon is occasionally seen in our own country, but in countries 
nearer the tropics, we are told, it is not at all an uncommon oc- 
currence for fungi to give out a kind of phosphorescent light 
sufficiently intense to enable the traveller to read his letters 
or write his journal. The coal mines of Dresden produce a kind 
of fungus (Rhizomorpha) which ‘emits a light similar to a 
* pale moonlight.’ Dr. Hooker speaks of the phenomenon as 
common in Sikkim, though he was never able to detect the 
species to which it was due. Mr. Gardner, in his travels in 
the interior of Brazil, gives the following interesting account of 
a luminous fungus :— 

‘One dark night, about the beginning of December, while passing 
along the streets of the Villa de Natividade, I observed some boys 
amusing themselves with some luminous object, which I at first 
supposed to be a kind of large firefly ; but on making inquiry, I 
found it to be a beautiful phosphorescent fungus, belonging to the 
genus Agaricus, and was told that it grew abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the decaying leaves of a dwarf palm. Next day I 
obtained a great many specimens, and found them to vary from one 
to two and a half inches across. The whole plant gives out at 
night a bright, phosphorescent light, of a pale greenish hue, similar 
to that emitted by the larger fire-flies, or by those curious, soft- 
bodied marine animals, the Pyrosome; from this circumstance, and 
from growing on a palm, it is called by the inhabitants “ flor do 
“coco;” the light given out by a few of these fungi in a dark room 
was sufficient to read by. It proved to be quite a new species, and 
since my return from Brazil, has been described by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley under the name of Agaricus Gardneri, from preserved 
specimens which I brought home.’ f 

It is time to turn our attention to the edible nature of fungi, 
for it is a great mistake to suppose that the common mushroom 
alone is good for food, though in our humble opinion there 
are few other agarics superior in flavour to it. But we are 


* Badham’s Esculent Funguses, pp. 9, 10. 

+ Dr. Collingwood has recently given an account of a luminous 
fungus from Borneo. He writes: ‘Mr. Hugh Low has assured me 
‘that he saw the jungle all in a blaze of light (by which he could see 
‘to read) as, some years ago, he was riding across the island by the 
‘jungle road, and that this luminosity was produced by an agaric.’ 
Mr. Currey is of opinion that this species is identical with the Bra- 
zilian fungus alluded to above. (Journal of Lin. Soc. vol. x. p. 469.) 
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reminded of the old proverb, ‘ De gustibus non est dispu- 
‘tandum, and forbear further remarks. Let us first, how- 
ever, refer back to ancient times, and see, if possible, whether 
any kind of fungi entered into the food-lists of our ancestors. 
There appears to be no allusion in the Bible to any kind 
of fungus, unless perhaps, as some have not unreasonably 
suggested, the leprosy of walls in houses was a fungoid 
growth of some kind or other. In some of the Talmudical 
treatises, however, mention is made of fungi; they were known 
by the Chaldee words }'93 (hamhin) and } wy) IDYD ( phaphuin), 
and were allowed as food. In one of the treatises the question 
is asked, With what blessing are fungi to be consecrated before 
being eaten? We are told also that, if a person was under a 
vow not to eat of the fruits of the earth, this did not prevent 
him from eating fungi, as such things did not derive nourish- 
ment from the soil, but from the viscid matter of trees.* That 
fungi derived their nourishment from trees was believed by 
Pliny, who says, ‘ Fungorum origo non nisi ex pituita arbo- 
‘rum.’ Fungi were certainly eaten by the ancient Greeks, as 
may be seen from Athenzus, who quotes from various authors 
on the subject. He says there are not many kinds which are 
good to eat, and that the greater part of them produce a choky 
sensation, whence Epicharmus says, ‘ You will be choked like 
‘those who waste away by eating mushrooms.’ Cases of poison- 
ing by eating unwholesome fungi were doubtless not uncommon 
in classic times. Eparchides says that Euripides the poet was 
once on a visit at Icarus, and that a case of poisoning occurred 
to a whole family who had been nignon ia of some fungi. This 
gave occasion to an epigram by the poet: 
7a Tov dey iy navrov moo aibépoc Aue TEMV WY, 
ap’ eloec Towyvo’ oppar t mpoade 7 mradog ; 
prepa mapQeviKny TE Kopny dutcoue TE ovvatpouc 
éy TauTy peyyet popeciw pOimeévous. 


Numerous allusions occur in Latin authors to various kinds 
of fungi. ‘ Boleti’ were in special favour; and, according to 
Martial, truffles (* tubera)’ were next in esteem. So exquisite 
were the former that it was not safe to send them anywhere by 
a messenger, for he would be sure to eat them on the way. 
You might send silver or gold, but not ¢ boleti’:— 


* There are also other Chaldee words, as N75 (phitra) ‘a boletus,’ 
and N98 (ardd@) ‘a fungus.’ In one of the treatises it is said, ‘ The 
‘people went out into the fields, and gathered for themselves fungi 
‘ °9 

and boleti. 
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‘ Argentum atque aurum facile est, lenamque togamque, 
Mittere: boletos mittere difficile est.’ * 


Especial vessels (boletaria) were used in which to cook the 
‘boleti.’ Martial represents one of these as complaining of a 
degraded use to which it had been applied. It was designed 
for cooking mushrooms. Alas! it now cooked cabbage- 
sprouts :— 

‘Cum mihi boleti dederint tam nobile nomen 
Prototomis (pudet heu) servio cauliculis.’ 


A dish of ‘boleti’ disguised the poison which Locusta ad- 
ministered to Claudius, in memory of which event, Dr. Bad- 
ham says, the ‘ boletus’ in question is now called Amanita 
Cesarea. 

Large numbers of various fungi are still consumed in modern 
Rome; an official inspector (‘ Ispettore dei Funghi’) attends 
the market, and laws have been passed regulating the sale 
of them. The following decisions were passed in 1837 by the 
Ht Government :— 


‘1. That for the future an “Inspector of Funguses,” versed in botany, 
should be appointed to attend the market in place of the peasant, 
whose supposed practical knowledge had been hitherto held as 
sufficient guarantee for the public safety. 

2. That all the funguses brought into Rome by the different gates 
should be registered, under the surveillance of the principal 
officer, in whose presence all the baskets were to be sealed up, 
and the whole for that day’s consumption sent under escort toa 
central depot. 

‘3. That a certain spot should be fixed upon for the fungus market, 
and that nobody (under penalty of fine and imprisonment) should 
hawk them about the streets. 

‘4. That at 7 o’clock a.m. precisely, the inspector should pay his 
daily visit and examine the whole, the contents of the baskets 
being previously emptied on the ground by the proprietors, 
who were then to receive, if the funguses were approved of, 
a printed permission of sale from the police, and to pay for it 
an impost of one baioccho (a half-penny) on every ten pounds. 

5. That quantities under ten pounds should not be taxed. 

‘6. That the stale funguses of the preceding day, as well as those 
that were mouldy, bruised, filled with maggots, or dangerous 
(muffi, guasti, verminosi, velenosi), together with any specimen 
of the common mushroom (Ag. campestris) detected in any of 
the baskets, should be sent under escort and thrown into the 
Tiber. 

7. That the Inspector should be empowered to fine and imprison 


* Ep. xiii. 48. 
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all those refractory to the above regulations; and finally, that 
he should furnish a weekly report to the Tribunal of Provisions 
(Il Tribunale delle Grascie) of the proceeds of the sale.’ * 


Dr. Badham, from whose book the above rules are taken, 
calculates the yearly commercial value of fungi to be ne arly 
four thousand pounds, and this in a single city which is by 
no means the most populous in Italy. ‘ What then,’ he asks, 
‘must be the net receipts of all the market places of all the 
‘Italian States ? and why should such important and savoury 
‘food be, from ignorance or prejudice, left to perish un- 
‘gathered?’ But not only in Italy, France, and Germany 
are fungi extensively used as food; enormous quantities are 
consumed i in Russia, many being preserved in vinegar and salt 
for use in the winter. Mr. Berkeley is of opinion that the 
Russians preserve them almost indiscriminately, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of a few which are acknowledged to possess 
narcotie principles. For instance, they would scarcely pre- 
serve such a fungus as Agaricus muscarius. The fungus re- 
ferred to is not uncommon in the woods of this country. It 
has a white bulbous stem, and bright red or scarlet top (pileus) 
studded with yellowish warts—a truly beautiful species. The 
specific name of muscaria has been given to this fungus from 
the fact that a decoction of it is used as poison for flies. There 
is no doubt it is poisonous, although it has been said that in 
Kamtschatka ‘it is used as a frequent article of food ’—‘o 
‘dura Kamtschatkorum ilia!’ It is said to have cost the 
Czar Alexis his life; and it is on record that several French 
soldiers ate of it within the confines of the Russian dominions 
and became seriously ill. An allied species (A. rudbescens), 
bearing some resemblance to A. muscaria, is unquestionably 
good and wholesome. We have ourselves eaten quantities of 
it, In China, in the Himalayas, in the Rocky Mountains, 
New Zealand, Australia, Terra del Fuego, certain species of 
fungi afford nutritious food. 

‘In Terra del Fuego,’ we quote Mr. Berkeley’s words, ‘ they are 
for several months the staple food of the country. One of the 
natives was here a few years ago, brought over by Captain Fitzroy, 
and he was asked what they had to eat there. He said, “ Plenty of 
“ fish and too much summer fruit ”—the summer fruit being Cyttaria 
Darwinii, which is a parasile on the evergreen beech, and which is 
found in Terra del Fuego to a very large extent. This fungus has 
& curious habit, because it grows up in the same manner as the 


* We are unable to say to what extent these rules prevail 
present in Rome. 
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gelatinous parasites on different species of juniper, year after year, 
When dried it looks very much like a piece of dried cowheel, and I 
have no doubt is extremely nutritious. During the late unfortunate 
war between the Northern and Southern States of America, when 
in the latter part of the time the people in the Southern States were 
very much pressed for food, they found fungi of very great impor- 
tance to them.’ * 

If then, as is clear, many fungi are perfectly wholesome 
and nutritious and form the staple article of food during cer- 
tain portions of the year in some parts of the world, how is 
it that in our own land, which is very rich in esculent fungi— 
there being upwards of thirty species abounding in our woods 
and fields—so much ‘ manna for the poor’ remains ungathered? 
No doubt prejudice has a good deal to do with the question, 
but it must be admitted the knowledge that certain kinds are 
eminently poisonous in a great measure prevents fungi being 
more often used as an article of diet. Again, occasionally a 
poisonous species may be found growing with a wholesome one, 
to which it sometimes bears some little resemblance. This is 
the case with the true and false champignon Marasmius oreades 
and M. urens. A confirmed fungus-eater, Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith, nearly poisoned himself by eating in mistake of 
this latter species :— 

‘I think,’ he says, ‘ that I was once poisoned by it in Bedfordshire. 
I well remember, on my way home late one evening, gathering a 
quantity of champignons for supper; as it was dark, I imagine I 
gathered both species. I did not cook them myself, neither did I 
examine them after they were taken from the basket; but I noticed 
at supper time they were unusually hot, and I thought the old 
woman who cooked them had put too much pepper in the stew. I 
never suspected the fungi. In about half an hour after partaking 
of them, my head began to ache, my brain to swim, and my throat 
and stomach to burn, as if in contact with fire. After being ill for 
some hours, a terrible fit of purging and vomiting set in, which ap- 
peared soon to set me to rights; for after a day or two, I was no 
worse for it.’ t 

Of course if adventurous gatherers collect fungi promiscu- 
ously in the dark, they must expect to suffer. The same 
gentleman nearly killed himself by partaking of a very small 
portion of another fungus, the Agaricus fertilis. He did not 
eat a twentieth part of the specimen gathered, not so much 
as a quarter of an ounce, yet nearly forfeited his life thereby. 
Then again when we are told that Dr. Badham ‘ was always 
* Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. xvi. No. 808, p. 467. 

7 Mushrooms and Toadstools, p. 63. 
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‘ getting into scrapes of one kind or another with fungi,’ and 
when we remember that some species are not very readily dis- 
criminated, except by those who have studied the subject, and 
that a few are ‘ furiously poisonous,’ we shall cease to wonder 
that fungi do not attract more consumers. Dr. Badham once 
gathered some of those fly-agarics of which we have already 
spoken, and sent them over to a friend’s house, unfortunately 
without any instructions. He did not intend them to be eaten, 
but that a decoction should be made of them for the purpose 
of killing flies :-— 

‘The gentleman of the house was unfortunately from home; but 
there were two ladies there—his wife and his sister. When they 
saw them, they thought they were nasty, poisonous-looking things, 
but said, “ Dr. Badham would never have sent them here if they 
“ were not wholesome ; we will have them dressed and served up for 
“breakfast.” Accordingly they had some of them dressed and ate 
them, and in about a quarter of an hour they began to get very ill, 
and in a very short time they were both carried up to bed in a state 
of deep intoxication.’ * 

Of the virulence of some of the fungi Dr. Badham himself 
had once unpleasant proof. ‘ He was made very ill one day ina 
‘ very curious manner from a very small quantity of fungus— 
so small a quantity that you would have thought it utterly 
impossible that he could have been at all poisoned with it. 
He got one of those large milky fungi, Agaricus vellereus, 
and laid it on a plate to collect the spores. He simply put 
his finger in his mouth, wetted it, passed it through the 
spores, and then licked them off, and to his great surprise 
was ill in consequence.’ On another occasion the sufterer 
was his schoolmaster, who being certainly in this case ‘ abroad’ 
with respect to fungi, ate of Agaricus euosmos, which he 
mistook for A. ostreatus. Some of these cases are no doubt 
the result of extreme carelessness or thoughtlessness, and it is 
certainly unfair to place nearly the whole fungus tribe under 
aban because some people are rash. Mr. Berkeley, whose 
name stands so deservedly high as a cryptogamic botanist, 
gives us an instance of how valuable fungi may be. 
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‘Our schoolmaster,’ he says, ‘was a person of some scientific in- 
formation. He had made a nice little collection of entomology, and 
was employed as amanuensis by Mr. Baker when he commenced 
his ‘“‘ History of Northampton.” You will see by this that he was a 
man a little above the ordinary level. At a time when he could not 
afford to buy meat, he told me himself that he kept his family for 
several months upon different species of mushrooms. He was a 


* Journal of Society of Arts, No. 808, p. 469. 
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person who was able to distinguish between that which was good 
and that which was bad, and he collected them himself,’ * 


It is perfectly true that in the immense majority of cases 
fungi are harmless; it is the same with fungi as with serpents, 
the } poisonous are the exception to the rule, but unfortunately 
the modes of distinguishing them are not always reliable; _per- 
haps experientia docet is the only reliable test. ‘The abomi- 
‘ nable foetor, the nauseous overwhelming odour,’ given out by 
the stinkhorn, the trellised chathrus, the fetid leather-fungus 
( Thelephora palmata) one would suppose would proclaim aloud 
to the most adventurous experimenter ‘noli me tangere;’ but 
Mr. Worthington Smith tells us that people have actually 
s»aten of the stinkhorn, as also of several other offensive and 
dangerous fungi. Some poisonous kinds, again, yield no smell, 
and are moreover free from any external indications of the 
danger they conceal within their tissues. Those which, when 
cut, give out a milky juice, of whatever colour, ought as 
a rule to be avoided, but there are exceptions. The Lactarius 
deliciosus (orange-milk mushroom), a great favourite with 
fungus-eaters, and not uncommon in fir-woods, exudes, when 
cut, a bright orange-coloured blood in enormous quantities, 
and this soon turns green. What can look more suspicious ? 
Nevertheless this species is perfectly wholesome, and, we 
think, one of the greatest of fungoid dainties. But many 
poisonous kinds neither change colour nor exude any milky 
juice; and some might lure us into a false security by a deceitful 
appearance, as the spring agaric (Amanita verna), whose flesh 
is of a tempting snowlike whiteness. We shall therefore be 
inclined to accept Dr. Badham’s advice, that ‘as it is a safe 
rule rather to condemn many that may be innocent than to 
admit one that is at all suspicious to our confidence, we 
should, till intimacy has made us familiar with the exceptions, 
avoid all those the flesh of which is livid, or that, chameleon- 
like, assume a variety of hues on being broken or bruised.’ 
Some people tell us it is unsafe to eat such fungi as run rapidly 
into deliquescence, but the most rapidly deliquescing fungi 
known are perhaps the Agaricus ( Coprinus) comatus and the 
A, (C.) atramentarius. The former is quite wholesome, and 
often eaten; we have ourselves partaken of this species, which 
in its young state is ¢ ertainly palatable, though we do not agree 
with Miss Plues that it is ‘one of the most ‘delici ious of all the 
‘ edible fungi.’ Both species afford large supplies of ketchup. 
It was a conceit among the ancients that certain trees gave 
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origin to good, others to injurious species; but there is no truth 
in it; the same trees support both kinds. It is a conceit among 
cooks of our own day that a silver spoon is a safe criterion 
whereby to determine the nature of a fungus; if the spoon be 
tarnished after contact, then it is supposed the juices of the 
fungi are injurious. On this Dr. Badham remarks that it ‘ is 
‘an error, which cannot be too generally known and exposed, 
‘ as many lives, especially on the Continent, have been and still 
‘ are, sacrificed to it annually.” We have already observed that 
our common mushroom (Agaricus campestris) is excluded from 
the Roman markets, it being there considered an undoubted 
poisonous species. What a curious circumstance this is! Is 
it the result of ignorance and prejudice, or has the fungus so 
generally wholesome and so plentifully consumed in England 
changed its nature in Italy? But even Agaricus campestris is 
said occasionally to prove poisonous to persons in this country. 
Mr. Berkeley says— 


‘At home we sometimes meet with reports of cases of poisoning 
from it. ‘There was one which happened last year to the family of 
an Italian warehouseman in London. ‘There was one death, and, I 
believe, several members of the family were very ill in consequence 
of partaking of the fungi, A particular friend of mine was at a 
party last year, and ate a portion of some entrés in which there were 
some mushrooms, apparently Agaricus campestris. He was taken 
most seriously ill, and very nearly died in consequence. But there 
is one thing to be considered, and that is that we must look upon 
these things in the same measure as idiosyncrasies. ‘There was a 
case at Stratford a few days ago, in which a person was taken most 
seriously ill from eating a crab which had been just boiled. There 
was no question about its condition; it had been alive in the morn- 
ing, and was only just boiled, and yet the person became most seri- 
ously ill afterwards. I know a person who cannot take anything 
that has the least particle of egg in it. Some time ago he told me 
himself that he was in Kent, and went to dine at a friend’s house. 
He is always extremely cautious as to what he eats. There was an 
apple pudding, and he thought it was utterly impossible that there 
should be any egg entering into its composition. He ate some of 
the crust, and was taken very seriously ill, and on inquiring, he 
found that there had been an egg put into the crust. These cases 
however, are, I believe, pure idiosyncrasies.’ * 


The poisonous property of fungi is supposed to be amanite, 
but we do not know its chemical constituents. There can be 
no doubt that sometimes heat will extract the deleterious pro- 
perties; salt and vinegar in some cases act in the same way. 


* Journal of the Society of Arts, p. 467. 
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If it be true that Amanita muscaria is eaten in Russia, we can 
only account for the fact by supposing that some condiment is 
used with it which has the effect of destroying its poisonous 
properties. The poison exists in different degrees of intensity 
in different species. A few grains of a fresh-gathered Amanita 
verna are sufficient to kill a dog, as Vittadini has shown. The 
same author ate largely of Agaricus emeticus, a species no 
doubt unwholesome, without any ill result. Mr. Worthington 
Smith gives the following account of the sensations experienced 
after having eaten of the poisonous Agaricus (Entoloma) fertilis 
for luncheon :— 

‘ About a quarter of an hour after luncheon I left home, and was 
immediately overtaken by a strange, nervous, gloomy, low-spirited 
feeling, quite new tome. Soon a severe headache added its charms 
to my feelings, and then swimming of the brain commenced, with 
violent pains in the stomach. I had now great difficulty to keep 
upon my legs at all; my senses all appeared leaving me, and every 
object appeared to be moving with death-like stillness from side to 
side, up and down, and round and round. More dead than alive, I 
soon returned home, and was horrified to find two others (whom I 
had invited to partake of my repast) in exactly the same condition 
as myself. At this moment, and not before, I thought of Agaricus 
fertilis, These two others had suffered precisely as I had done, 
and we all three were apparently dying fast. They, however, were 
attacked by fearful vomiting, which, I imagine, helped to hasten 
their recovery; for after a few days of sickness and nausea (with 
medical assistance), they got well; but it was not so with me; for 
although I had first the inclination, I had not the strength left to 
vomit. During the latter part of the first day I was, however, so 
continually and fearfully purged, and suffered so much from head- 
ache and swimming of the brain, that I really thought every moment 
would be my last. I was very ill for the next four or five days ; 
suffered from loathing and lassitude, fell into deep sleep, long and 
troubled ; at times found all my joints quite stiff; at others, every- 
thing would be swimming before me; and it was not till a fortnight 
had elapsed that every bodily derangement had left me.’ * 

Surely after such ‘ confessions’ of a fungus-eater, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of the caution necessary 
to be observed. The poison of fungi has a narcotic effect. In 
Siberia the Amanita muscaria supplies the people with their 
craving for narcotic indulgences. This fungus is collected 
during the hot months, and hung up in the air to dry, or left 
in the ground to ripen and dry, after which it is gathered. It 
is steeped in the juice of the whortleberry, to which it imparts 
the flavour of strong wine. Sometimes it is eaten fresh in 


* Mushrooms and Toadstools, p. 54. 
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soups and sauces; it is more generally rolled up into a bolus 
and swallowed whole. One large or two small fungi are a 
common dose to produce intoxication for a whole day. 

‘If water be drank after it, the narcotic action is increased. The 
desired effeet comes on in the course of an hour or two after the 
dose is taken. Cheerfulness is first produced, then the face becomes 
flushed, giddiness and drunkenness follow in the same way as from 
wine or spirits; involuntary words and actions succeed; and some- 
times the final effect is an entire loss of consciousness. In some it 
provokes to remarkable activity, and stimulates to bodily exertion. 
In too large doses it induces violent spasms; upon some individuals 
it produces effects which are very ludicrous. <A talkative person 
cannot keep silence or secrets. One fond of music is perpetually 
singing ; and if a person under its influence wishes to step across a 
straw or small stick, he takes a stride or a jump sufficient to clear 
the trunk of a tree.’ * 


The chemistry of fungi has not hitherto received much at- 
tention, and there does not appear to have been any recent 
analysis. According to the late Mr. Johnston, two active 
principles have been recognised in such of the fungi as possess 
poisonous properties. When distilled with water they yield 
a volatile acrid principle which has been little examined ; and 
when extracted by water and alcohol, a brown solid substance 
is obtained, to which, on the supposition that it is the active 
principle of the genus Amanita —the name of amanitin has 
been given. But neither the chemical relations nor the spe- 
cific action of these substances on the human body have as 
yet been investigated. The fumes of a burning puff-ball, 
which in its young state is quite wholesome, was once employed 
for the purpose of stupefying bees when the honey was wanted 
from the hive. Similar effects result from their application to 
other animals; but as no amanitin has been detected in puff- 
balls, the narcotic properties must be ascribed to the empy- 
reumatic oil which the fungus yields when burnt. The 
nutritious properties of the eatable fungi depend on the large 
quantity of azote or nitrogenous matter which they contain, 
so that of all vegetables the wholesome fungi come nearest 
in their chemical composition to the flesh of animals; hence 
their great value as food. Mushrooms and all other edible 
fungi ‘ought to be eaten fresh, and care should be taken to 
reject old magotty specimens ; fungi, when old, are much in- 
fested with the larve of many kinds of flies and minute beetles 
which riddle them prinenig ae and shag Parasitic ted too, 
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of the genus Hyphomyces, sometimes attack the gills and con- 
sume them. In this state mushrooms are, doubtless, un- 
wholesome. Mr. Berkeley says he has seen mushrooms dressed 
in which the larve of insects were not killed by cooking, and 
thinks that were they to gain admission into the stomach they 
might produce very unpleasant results. The same authority 
considers there is nothing specially indigestible about fungi. 
‘If you swallow great lumps, of course they become like so 
‘many pieces of sponge ; but properly masticated with bread, I 
‘do not think they are indigestible.’ A celebrated botanist of 
the last century, Carl Ludwig Willdenow, determined to make 
the experiment how far he could live on fungi, and so he went 
into the woods and ate nothing but fungi with the black bread 
which they have in his country, and enjoyed the whole time 
the most excellent health. 

Let us now see what particular kinds of fungi are un- 
doubtedly wholesome and palatable, and therefore to be safely 
recommended as food; whether we shall alike subscribe to the 
attractive accounts of their gastronomical charms is, of course, 
after all, a matter of taste, as to which opinion must be for 
ever divided. Englishmen are unanimous as to the excellence 
of the common mushroom, gathered in the green fields of the 
south; but on this side the border our Northern countrymen 
do not always agree in this verdict. Prejudice against fungi 
is extremely common in Scotland. ‘I have spoken to people 
‘ there,’ Mr. Berkeley says, ‘ very sensible people, and natu- 
rally without any great prejudices, who would not, on any 
account, venture to eat any kind of fungus. I am not cer- 
tain even that they would make an exception for Agaricus 
campestris. The large horse-mushroom (Agaricus arvensis) 
is looked upon with grave suspicion by most people. This 
species is closely allied to the common mushroom ; its gills 
are nearly white at first, then assume a pale livid brown; 
it grows in fields and woods, and is quite wholesome, though 
we think decidedly inferior in flavour to .4. campestris. It 
makes excellent ketchup.* We have often noticed it in Covent 
Garden Market, where it appears to be the one most com- 
monly sold; if bruised, it turns into a brownish-yellow, being 
in this way readily distinguished from the common mushroom, 
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* A. pratensis, the large A. villaticus, and the pale-gilled A. silvi- 
cola, are varieties of the common mushroom, and are wholesome. 
Dr. Badham gives a caution against the variety called in some 
counties the ‘hedge-mushroom,’ as liable to produce disorder of the 
stomach. 
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which turns red when bruised. Still, again, caution is neces- 
sary here, because there is a variety which grows under hedges, 
a very handsome plant, of an intense yellow when bruised, 
which Mr. Berkeley thinks is poisonous. 

‘Some time ago,’ the same writer adds, ‘I was at the table of a 
friend in my neighbourhood, and an entrée was handed round to me 
in which I saw some of these intensely yellow mushrooms. I tasted 
one of them, and the flavour was so rank that I thought it was far 
better to give my host a hint on the subject, than from false polite- 
ness to allow his guests to be poisoned, as, I believe, they inevitably 
would have been if they had eaten them.’ 


As to Agaricus ( Tricholoma) personatus, atolerably common 
fungus in some parts of England, readily distinguishable by its 
bluish stem—hence its popular name of ‘ Blewits —opinions 
differ. Mr. Worthington Smith says it is ‘a most substantial 
‘and delicious species, and should be better known.’ Mr. 
Cooke says, ‘it does not deserve to stand in the first class of 
‘our indigenous species, and the ketchup it affords is poor.’ 
Dr. Badham says, ‘ when not water-soaked, it is a fine firm 
‘fungus with a flavour of veal;’ but adds, ‘the more highly 
‘seasoned it is the better.’ It has, moreover, the character of 
being occasionally poisonous. Mrs. Hussey and Sowerby speak 
of this species being sold in Covent Garden Market. Other 
observers, however, have never seen it there; of its gastro- 
nomic claims we ourselves cannot speak in very favourable 
terms; it has far too strong a flavour, and though we have 
found it perfectly wholesome, we do not much recommend it. 
There is a tall spotted scaly fungus, not uncommon in fields, 
on shady hedge-banks, and in woods, which must be familiar to 
most people; this is the ‘ parasol’* agaric (Agaricus | Lepiota] 
procerus). The stem is long and bulbous, the pileus or top 
scaly, the gills are of a pale flesh colour, or nearly white, the 
ring is moveable. ‘When the stalk is removed, a large hollow 
‘ socket remains—just the place to insert a large piece of butter 
‘in the broiling process; when, with pepper and salt, it forms a 
‘dish that, if once tried, must please the most fastidious.’ This 
excellent and perfectly wholesome fungus may be found in the 
summer and autumn. It inhales a fresh meal-like odour: but 


* The similarity of the agaricini generally to parasols or um- 
brellas is sufficiently obvious. The common name for an agaric 
amongst the natives of India is chotah chattah, i.e. ‘little umbrella.’ 
We have been informed by a gentleman who has lived many years 
in India, that the natives seem to eat fungi promiscuously, chopping 
up the different species together, without any ill effects. 
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odours, as we have seen, are not to be trusted, for the deadly 
Agaricus fertilis, which nearly killed Mr. Worthington Smith 
and his friends, is represented as smelling like meal. The 
parasol agaric is highly esteemed on the Continent; in Italy 
it rivals the celebrated Amanita Cesarea, We think it superior 
to the mushroom, and give it the first place amongst fungi ; 
it is said to be not unfrequently seen in Covent Garden 
Market. There is an allied species, A. rachodes, that has a 
smooth unspotted stem, and which turns red: when bruised; 


there has been some little doubt about this species being | 
wholesome, but it is no doubt edible. Mrs. Hussey says, 
‘If Agaricus procerus is the king of edible funguses, Agaricus 
* rachodes is an excellent viceroy.’ Another fungus which may | 
most safely be recommended is the Chantarelle ( Cantharellus 
cibarius), of a brilliant yellow colour, and fleshy solid irre- 
gular top, having a stem tapering downwards, It is found in , 


the autumn, and is abundant in some districts; the gills are 
reduced to thick swollen veins, the pileus often assumes a mis- 


shapen and irregular form; its odour has some slight resem- 
blance to that of a ripe apricot. Subjoined are a couple of 
receipts for dressing this fungus. ; ; 

‘1. Cut the mushrooms across and remove the stems; put them ri 
into a closely covered saucepan, with a little fresh butter, and sweat ] 
them; take them out, wipe, and stew in gravy, or fricassee till ‘ 
tender at the lowest possible temperature—a great heat always de- ‘ 
stroys the flavour.—Mrs, Hussey. ‘ 

This mode of cooking we can thoroughly recommend. ‘ 

*2. Pick and wash the chantarelles, put them into boiling water, t 
then stew in fresh butter with a little olive oil, chopped tarragon, . 
pepper, salt, and lemon peel. When they are cooked, allow them to V 
simmer gently over a slow fire, for fifteen or twenty minutes, moist- a 
ening them from time to time with a little beef gravy or cream. I 
When about to be served, thicken the stew with yolk of egg.’ t 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to utter a caution, for there is d 
an unwholesome fungus (Agaricus aurantiacus) of an orang: ’ 
colour which might be mistaken for the true chantarelle. The r 


veins are thinner and more crowded than they are in the edible A 


species ; the stem too is often rather black towards its base, 
and the top is covered with down. Like the true chantarelle . 
this false kind is found in lofty situations. Of course to a i 
botanist the distinguishing marks are sufficiently obvious, but 
we can easily understand how by an eye unaccustomed to mark ‘ 
the differences a mistake might be made; but then we do not : 


advise anyone with an unpractised eye to venture on eating 
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any fungus. The fungi belonging to the genus Russula are 
gener rally to be avoided; there is, however, one species (R. 
alutacea), with a reddish top and thick yellowish gills, which 
is said to be particularly agreeable and mild. This fungus has 
a stout whitish stem, and is not uncommon in some of our 
woods in the early autumn, Although Dr. Badham thought 
it better to avoid this species, Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Cooke 
pronounce in its favour. We have never ventured on a trial 
ourselves, bearing in mind the advice of Dr. Badham, who says, 
‘I would advise no one to try this species, especially when 
‘there are so many others the good qualities of which are 
* known.’ Though the Russula alutacea ought never to be 
confounded with the poisonous &. emetica, whose gills are 
always pure white, and which is, moreover, distinguished by 
other differences, we can understand how an unfortunate mis- 
take may be made by persons unaccustomed to fungi. 

There is a very common and excellent little fungus that 
grows in pastures, often in rings, coming up during many 
months i in the year, especially after rain, with a Yt ather tough 
fleshy top and solid stem; the top or pileus is at first buff- 
colour becoming lighter when old. We allude to the fairy-ring 
champignon (2 Agaricus [ Marasmius | oreades). Of this species 
Mr. Berkeley says, ‘ It is the best of all our funguses, yet there 
‘is scarcely one person in a thousand who dare venture to use 
‘it. With common observation no mistake need be made with 
‘regard to it. It has an extremely fine flavour and makes 
‘ perhaps the very best ketchup that there is.” We endorse 
this opinion of the excellence of oreades ketchup, having tasted 
some made from a receipt of Dr. Bull of Hereford. When dried, 
which may be done by exposure for two or three days to the 
air, this species may be kept for years without losing any of 
its aroma or goodness. In this way it imparts a rich flavour 
to soups and gravies, care being taken that the aroma is not 
dissipated by over-cooking. The dried champignon is more 
extensively used on the Continent than it is in England. The 
odour of Agaricus oreades is very pleasant, quite equal, we 
think, to that of the common mushroom, though we consider the 
flavour of the latter to be superior to that of the fairy-ring 
champignon. 

There are kinds that have been mistaken for our wholesome 
little champignon, as Agaricus dryophilus and A. peronatus. 
Dr. Badham speaks of a gentleman who intending to gather 
champignons took home A. dryophilus by mistake, and was 
rendered very ill by the repast. A. oreades has distinguishing 
marks, it is true, which separate it from A. dryophilus; in the 
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former case the stem is solid, in the latter hollow. 4. dryo- 
philus grows in woods, the champignon never grows in woods, 
Such mistakes ought never to occur. 

Of the esculent properties of the Boleti we ourselves have 
not much experience. We can, however, testify to the excel- 
lence of one species, the Boletus edulis, which, however, ap= 
pears to be rather scarce. In some parts of England, Mr. 
Berkeley tells us, 

‘It is abundant, particularly about Tunbridge Wells, and it is 
now very much used there, in consequence of Dr. Badham having 
brought it into notice. I had some cooked last year in Sussex, and 
everybody pronounced it excellent. But there are many species of 
Boletus which are acknowledged to be poisonous, and should be 
carefully distinguished. ‘The grand distinctive character of Boletus 
edulis is the reticulated stem, which is accurate enough when com- 
parison is made with its own immediate allies; but in the poisonous 
group distinguished by the mouth of the tube being red, and the 
flesh becoming blue, when broken, the stem is sometimes reticulated; 
and there are other instances. Boletus felleus, for example, might 
be very easily indeed mistaken for it as regards external appear- 
ance, though its bitter taste ought to distinguish it; people, how- 
ever, do not always taste fungi when they get them. Mr. Salter, 
indeed, who was formerly attached to the Geological Survey, informs 
me, that when at a distance from places amongst the mountains, 
where he could not obtain food, he made use of various species of 
Boleti, and found them an excellent substitute for meat. Unfortu- 
nately we have no accurate information as to the particular species.’ 


From what Mr. Worthington Smith says, it would appear 
that many other species of Boleti, besides B. edulis, are per- 
fectly wholesome. He says before he properly knew B. edulis 
he ate all sorts of Boleti in mistake for it, notably B. chrysen- 
teron. Others have testified to the merits of B. e@stivalis, 
B. scaber, B. impolitus, which last-named species is described 
as having the taste of sprouting walnuts. 2B. Luteus is no 
doubt harmless, but it would be pronounced too mucilaginous 
by most eaters. The genus Boletus includes a large number 
of species, many of which are rare. Some of the epithets ap- 
plied to Boleti, ‘such as satanas, luridus, felleus, are enough to 
frighten the most enthusiastic lover of fungous food. 

There is a very large spec ies of fungus, common in woods 
and in the open “fields late in autumn, growing amidst dead 
leaves and generally in rings, which must have frequently 
attracted the notice of our readers: we allude to A. ( Clitocybe) 
nebularis. It has a pileus sometimes five or six inches across, 
sometimes waved or lobed; it is smooth and sticky so that leaves 
adhere to it, grey in colour, with very thick white flesh and 
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cream-coloured gills, and a stem sometimes four inches high 
and an inch thick; there is an immense quantity of floccose 
down round the lower part of the root. The odour we consider 
pleasant, it has been compared to curd cheese. It has the 
character of being lighter of digestion than any other kind. 
Professor Sanguinette says, when ‘ properly cooked it is equal 
‘to any of our funguses, rivalling not only the Ag. prunulus, 
‘ but even the Cesareus ; it seldom finds its way, however, into 
‘the Roman market.’ According to Dr. Badham, the A. nebu- 
laris requires but little cooking ; a few minutes’ broiling (a la 
Maintenon is best) with butter, pepper, and nt is sufticient. 
It may also be delicately fried with bread crumbs, or stewed in 
white sauce. 

We must say a few words about puff-balls, which of course 
every mushroom-hunter thinks it his positive duty to kick up 
whenever he meets with them. How often, as we must all 
remember in our childhood, has the disappointing puff-ball 
with its snowy whiteness enticed us away to different parts of 
the field, in expectation of adding another treasure to our 
basket! Of course we always retaliated by crushing the 
deceiver under our feet; of course we always regarded puff- 
balls as poisonous in their young state, and blinding to the 
eyes in their powdery form. Of the various species belong- 
ing to the genera Bovista and Lycoperdon, probably all are 
wholesome, and some are really very good. ‘The small round 
Bovista plumbea, common in every pasture during the summer 
and autumn months, the mighty Lycoperdon giganteum, to 
which we have already alluded, are both to be commended. 
The genera Bovista and Lycoperdon may be distinguished 
from each other by the bark of the former at length shedding 
off, while that of the latter is persistent, breaking up into 
scales or warts. We are able to testify to the merit of these 
puff-balls ; of course it will be understood that they are to 
be gathered when young, when they can be cut up into com- 
pact white slices; when they begin to assume a yellowish 
colour and spongy consistency they must be avoided. Mrs. 
Hussey gives the following receipt for puff-ball omelette, which 
we have found to be pleasant food:—* Slice them half-an-inch 
‘thick; have ready some chopped herbs, pepper and salt, dip 
‘ the slices of puff-ball into yolk of egg, and sprinkle the herbs 
‘upon them; fry in fresh butter and eat immediately. They 
‘are lighter and more wholesome than egg omelettes, and 
* resemble brain fritters.’ 

Mr. Cooke is alive to the excellency of the giant puff-ball, 
and thus expatiates on it :— 
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‘A gardener brought us a large puff-ball, equal in size to a 
quartern loaf, and which was still in its young and pulpy state, of a 
beautiful creamy whiteness when cut. It had been found developing 
itself in a garden at Highgate, and to the finder its virtues were 
unknown. We had this specimen cut into slices of about half an 
inch in thickness, the outer skin peeled off, and each slice dipped in 
an egg which had been beaten up, then sprinkled with bread crumbs, 
and fried in butter with salt and pepper. The result was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory; and finding this immense fungus more than our 
family could consume whilst it remained fresh, we invited our friends 
to partake, and they were as delighted as ourselves with the new 
breakfast relish ; to them and to us the first, but we hope not the 
last experiment upon a fried puff-ball.’ 

Vittadini, the great Italian authority on Fungi, recom- 
mends that where convenient, one slice only at a time should 
be taken from the ‘ giant,’ care being taken not to disturb its 
position. He adds, that this not only ensures the continuance 
of growth, but prevents decay, and thus a person may enjoy ¢ 
fine fritter off the same puff-ball every day in the week. 

We ourselves notice every year magnificent specimens of 
Lycoperdon giganteum, growing on a grassy slope of a canal- 
bank. In vain we bid the rustics not to kick them into the 
water, but to cook a few slices and put them into their mouths. 

That curious red tongue-shaped mass sometimes found on 
old oak trees, and known to botanists as Fistulina hepatica, 
has been termed a vegetable beefsteak. We cannot speak very 
highly of the gastronomic merits of the Liver Fungus; but 
possibly the cook did not do it justice. Mr. Worthington 
Smith says he has ‘seen it in immense quantities on the 
‘ancient oaks of Sherwood Forest, while at other times oak 
‘ districts appear to be singularly free from its visit.’ Mr. 
Berkeley says, ‘ it is one of the best things he ever ate, but it 
* was prepared by a skilful cook.’ Schocffer called this species 
‘the poor man’s fungus.’ In his country it must have been 
common ; the title would not apply to British specimens. 


‘The best way to cook it is to slice and macerate it, add pepper 
and salt, and a little lemon, and minced eschalots; then strain and 
boil the liquid, which makes most excellent beef gravy. Mrs. Hussey 
does not recommend the solid part for eating. Though she says it 
may be made palatable and nutritious when mixed with minced 
veal... . It resembles meat more closely than any other of the 
tribe. Dr. Badham says, that if gathered young, its substance may 
be stewed and eaten; and even in that stage it so abounds in juice, 
as to be well able to furnish its own sauce. Sometimes it attains @ 
very large size; but the width across does not often exceed eight or 
ten inches by three or four in length. In France they scald, then 
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stew it with herbs, pepper and salt, or grill it. In Vienna they 
employ it in salad, as we use beetroot, adding a dressing of lemon- 
juice or cream. The gravy can be bottled and preserved by pouring 
the liquid into the bottle to the shoulder, and then filling to the top 
with spiced spirits of wine noé¢ to be shaken,’ * 

The Fistulina hepatica generally grows on oak trees, occa- 
sionally also on chestnuts; its culinary merits are not affected 
by the locality in which it is found. There is a smallish 
fungus common enough in meadows in the autumn months, 
growing sometimes in rings, or in groups, or solitary, with 
a surface as smooth and soft as kid, and its borders rolled in- 
wards towards the gills when the plant is young; it is known 
to botanists as Agaricus ( Clitocybe) prunulus, and has a very de- 
licate flavour; it may be safely eaten, and ought not to be mis- 
taken for any other unwholesome kind. It has a peculiar odour, 
which some think resembles meal. Dr. Badham is reminded 
of the smell of cucumber rind or syringa leaf; the fungus does 
not remind us of either of these odours, nor can we say what 
it does resemble. We eat it whenever we can get it, and 
recommend our readers to give it a trial; it may be broiled or 
stewed, or fried with egg or bread crumbs. It is excellent 
in whatever way it is dressed. We must not ferget to men- 
tion the Agaricus gambosus, or St. George’s mushroom, which 
may be found in the spring and early summer before mush- 
rooms make their appearance. Dr. Badham speaks of this 
fungus under the name of A. prunulus, a term which by other 
botanists is applied to the fore-mentioned species. Prof. Balbi 
thus speaks of this fungus:—* This rare and most delicious 
‘ agaric abounds on the hills above the valley of Strafora, near 
‘ Bobbio, where it is called Spinaroli, and is in great request. 
‘ The country people eat it fresh in a variety of ways, or they 
‘dry and sell it for from twelve to seventeen frances a pound.’ 
It has a thick fleshy top which is frequently cracked. Dr. 
Badham says he has picked specimens measuring six inches 
across, and weighing between four and five ounces; he has 
obtained from a single ring in a field in Kent from ten to 
twelve pounds weight of the St. George’s agaric, and in 
another field from twenty to twenty-five pounds. He adds 
that the farmers generally destroy them as injurious to the 
grass-crops, being quite ignorant of their value. ‘ The odour 
‘of this species is so strong, both in the matured state and 
in the earliest stages of its growth, as to become oppres- 
‘sive and overpowering. Workmen employed to root them 
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‘ out are said to have been so overcome by the odour as to be 
‘compelled to desist.’ Mr. Berkeley compares the smell to 
that of Polyporus squamosus, no recommendation certainly, 
The best mode of cooking this fungus is, according to Dr. 
Badham—we have not eaten this species ourselves—cither 
in a mince or fricassee with any sort of meat, or in a vol-au-vent, 
the flavour of which it greatly improves; or if prepared with 
butter and salt and pepper, it constitutes a ‘most excellent 
‘dish.’ The same authority figured this fungus first in his 
series of plates as being the most savoury with which he was 
acquainted. We have been assured by Dr. Bull, of Hereford, 
who has considerable experience of the edible nature of many 
fungi, that the Agaricus gambosus is most delicious. 

Agaricus (Amanita) rubescens, a noble species, not uncom- 
mon in woods in summer and autumn, may safely claim a place 
amongst edible fungi. It has received its specific name from 
its flesh assuming a reddish hue when rubbed. Mr. Berkeley 
adds after his description of this fungus, ‘ quality doubtful.’ 
Dr. Badham, Miss Plues, and Mr. Worthington Smith report 
well of it, and it is stated by Cordier to be one of the most 
delicate mushrooms of the Loraine. Mr. W. Smith says :— 

‘This snecies is one of the most beautiful, as well as valuable, of 
all the British agarics; when prepared for the table, if care be taken 
to select young and fresh specimens only, it will prove a very light 
and delicate addition to any meal. Mr. Berkeley does not subscribe 
to the excellence of this species ; but as far as ‘my own experience 
and that of my friends go, I well know it to be delicious, and per- 
fectly wholesome, as I have not only eaten it myself, but have 
known it to be eaten largely by amateurs.’ 


The blushing agaric* has a brown top with thick white warts 
or patches and fine white gills which run a little way down the 
stem. The young plants are like speckled balls. - The species 
is not uncommon in woods of oak and chestnut ; we recommend 
it most thoroughly. 

Opinions differ about the merits of the Ayaricus ostreatus. 
This species may not unfrequently be seen in the spring as well 
as late in the autumn growing in clusters out of the bark of 
dead trees especially the elm. The stem when present grows 
from the side and not from the centre of the pileus; this ex- 
pands on the contrary side and turns over so as to resemble 
the upper shell of an oyster. The gills and spores are whitish, 


* This blushing property—it is no blush of shame, but one un- 
conscious of its gastronomic charms—is scarcely perceptible in young 
specimens ; it is however readily seen in matured individuals. 
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the former run down the stem; the top is pale grey, which 
becomes darker as the plants get older. Mrs. Hussey reports 
well of the oyster-fungus, and a Herefordshire gardener, we 
are told, has recently tested the excellence of this mushroom 
in the following manner :— 

‘He procured young plants in their tenderest stage; these he 
placed under a bell-glass, in front of a very hot fire. As the mush- 
rooms became heated, they gave out their juice, and the dish being 
turned from time to time, in forty minutes they were thoroughly 
cooked. ‘Then the gastronomic gardener added butter, pepper, and 
salt to his savoury mess, and declared that, with the addition of a 
good supply of bread, his dinner was as enjoyable, and he believed 
as nourishing, as if he had had half a pound of fresh meat. The 
good man was shy in acknowledging to this novel use of his bell- 
glasses, and could at first only bring himself to speak of a Dutch 
oven; but as he warmed to his subject, he declared that nothing 
could so preserve the aroma of the mushroom as the bell-glass 
method of cooking.’ . 

Mr. Worthington Smith has eaten this species, but never 
thought well of it. The flesh possesses a certain amount of 
firmness, and produces an abundant and savoury juice, but he 
is inclined to place it as the species of least value for culinary 
purposes. Dr. Badham recommends ‘ the oyster’ to be cooked 
leisurely over a slow fire, as the flesh is ‘ rather over-solid 
‘and tenacious.’ We have never eaten this species ourselves. 
The fleshy, irregular-shaped Hydnum repandum, with the 
awl-shaped spinous hymeniuin, characteristic of the genus, is 
readily recognised, and may be gathered fearlessly, as there 
is no other fungus with which it is likely to be confounded. 
Probably, indeed, all the species belonging to this group are 
harmless. The Hydnum repandum, or hedgehog fungus, 
occurs principally in woods of pine and oak; according to Mr. 
Worthington Smith, it is sometimes ‘ most abundant in the 
‘few woody places remaining at the north of London, and may 
‘often be found on shady roadsides in the humid weather of 
‘autumn.’ Dr. Badham says that, in Italy, this fungus is 
brought into the market and sold promiscuously with the 
chantarelle, to which in colour and smell and in some other re- 
spects it bears a resemblance. Vittadini thought the Hydnum 
the most delicate of the fungi of Italy. The gastronomic 
qualities of the hedgehog mushroom are certainly of high 
value; its taste when raw at first not unpleasant, but after- 
wards saline, bitter, and somewhat peppery; Dr. Badham 
thinks the smell resembles that of horseradish. The Hydnum 
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is rather tough and somewhat deficient in moisture, neverthe- 
less when carefully stewed it is an excellent dish, and has a 
flavour of oysters. No mean recommendation we think. Let 
the hydnum be cut up into pieces about an inch in size, and 
stewed slowly in white sauce. The resemblance of the flavour 
to oyster sauce is very striking. Mr. Berkeley says the 
hydnum should be previously steeped in hot water and well 
drained in a cloth, in which case there is not a more excel- 
lent fungus. Other species of this genus are eaten on the 
Continent, but they are not of common occurrence in this 
country. The morel (Morchella esculenta), conspicuous for its 
curious irregularly honeycombed pileus, occurs but rarely in 
this country. Mr. Worthington Smith speaks of a wood in 
Bedfordshire called ‘ Morel Wood,’ where in the spring this 
rare and delicious fungus abounds. From the complaint that 
Dr. Badham makes, that in England this fungus is only known 
as an article procurable at the Italian warehouses, Miss Plues 
argues that the worthy doctor had not been brought up among 
the thrifty housewives of Yorkshire :— 

‘In the kitchens of that county—at any rate of the northern and 
western divisions of it—a string of morels, pendent from the ceiling, 
is as familiar an object as a branch of sage twigs, or bundles of 
thyme ; and the heads of the household complain of the cook’s 
neglect if she omits the morel flavour in certain sauces. As chil- 
dren, we knew the plant at sight, and brought it home whenever 
we encountered it in our walks ; and the poor knew it also, for ever 
and anon the women who gathered cowslips for the wine-brewing, 
would bring a few in the corner of their baskets, and plead for an 
extra shilling for the “‘ Jew’s ears,” as they were pleased to call the 
morel.’* 

This fungus is imported into this country from the Con- 
tinent, in a dried state, and is used as a seasoning for soups 
and gravies. ‘The morel prefers a locality abounding in wood 
ashes ; and so great was formerly the demand for it in Ger- 
many that it became a regular system to burn down annually 
a portion of the forests in order to secure a crop of morels. 
Legislative enactments put an end to the practice. Mr. 
Berkeley says, the morel grows abundantly in the neighbour- 
hood of Margate, and that the people make ketchup of it. 
There are various ways of cooking the morel. The hollow 
top, well stuffed with minced veal and dressed between slices 
of bacon, is said to be a dish of rare and exquisite flavour. A 
large species (Morchella crassipes) discovered by Miss Lott, 
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in South Devonshire, a year or two ago, which attains enor- 
mous dimensions, is also highly recommended for flavouring 
sauces. 

We are led by a natural step from the morel to the Helvedla, 
a fungus which is evidently allied to the Morchella, and which 
it closely resembles in flavour. Mr. Cooke says of the two 
British esculent species of Helvella :— 

‘For all purposes to which the morel is applicable, these species 
may either of them be substituted. They impart an excellent 
flavour to gravies and soups, and in establishments where they have 
been once introduced and tested, will, we doubt not, for ever after- 
wards hold equal sway with the more aristocratic morel. Unlike 
the Agarics, there is no necessity for the Helvellas to be used as soon 
as gathered; and for this reason—superadded to an experience of 
their excellent qualities—one can but feel surprised at their absence 
from our markets, while the. truffle and morel obtain at times most 


extravagant prices.’* 


The Helvella is a singular fungus with a black irregularly 
lobed top or pileus and a wrinkled stem. In some localities it is 
very abundant. Mr. Berkeley calls both species (H. crispa, and 
H. lacunosa) common. According to our own experience, Hel- 
vella is very local. As we know nothing of the culinary merits 
of the various species. of Clavarie, a curious and interesting 
group of fungi, not uncommon on lawns and hedge-banks, we 
shall transcribe Dr. Badham’s receipt for cooking Clavaria 
coralloides. 


( 
z 


‘Having thoroughly cleansed away the earth which is apt to ad- 
here to them, they are to be sweated with a little butter, over a 
slow fire, afterwards to be strained, then (throwing away the liquor) 
to be replaced to stew for an hour, with salt, pepper, chopped 
chives and parsley, moistening with plain stock, and dredging with 
flour occasionally. When sufficiently cooled, to be thickened with 
yolks of eggs and cream.’ 

On the Continent the Clavarie are plunged in boiling water, 
dried, and pickled for winter use ; we can easily believe they 
would be very good as a pickle. 

The curious and highly prized family of truffles of which 
Mr. Berkeley enumerates about forty species, demands a short 
notice. The truffle, as everybody knows, is a subterranean 
fungus, and we all remember certain stories about pigs and 
dogs being trained for truffle-hunting. The Tuber estivum, 
the ordinary truffle of the markets, is abundant in Wiltshire 
and some other parts of England; probably from its subter- 
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ranean habits it escapes observation, though occurring, it may 
be, in various parts of the country. We transcribe Mr. Cooke’s 
remarks on the trufHle. 


‘So long since as the time of Pliny and Dioscorides, the truffle 
seems to have been known and appreciated. ‘There are numerous 
species, and several of these are indigenous to Britain. In form 
and habit they differ considerably from the majority of fungi, having 
the appearance of rough, dark-coloured warty nodules, occasionally 
nearly as large as the fist, and which are found buried beneath the 
surface of the soil. 

‘The ordinary method of searching for mushrooms will not 
succeed in this instance, and therefore dogs are trained to hunt for 
truffles by the aid of their peculiar odour, which makes itself evi- 
dent to the acute canine sense of smell. In some of the continental 
countries of Europe, where these fungi are found, pigs are employed 
as hunters. Kromholz gives the following instructions for the 
benefit of those who would undertake the search :—* You must have 
* a sow, of five months old, a good walker, with her mouth strapped 
up, and for her efforts, recompense her with acorns; but as pigs are 
not easily led, are stubborn, and go astray, and dig after a thousand 
other things, there is but little to be done with them. Dogs are 
** better; of these select a small poodle.” ‘The truffle most commonly 
obtained in Britain is Tuber estivum (the JT. cibarium of some 
authors); but the ordinary truffles of the Parisian markets are much 
larger and better flavoured. They are, doubtless, much more com- 
mon in chalky districts than has been supposed. Our native sup- 
plies are obtained chiefly from the downs of Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
and Kent. From the Continent we import them sliced and dried; 
but in this condition one can have buta faint idea of the true truffle 
flavour, to appreciate which they must be cooked fresh. Lovers of 
a dish of truffles protest also against the barbarity of paring them, 
by which process much of the delicious aroma is lost. Like other 
fungi, these cannot be eaten too fresh, and amateurs speak with 
delight of fresh truffies cooked in the embers. Inferior as the dried 
truffles are, they ordinarily realise from fifteen to twénty shillings 
per pound in the London market.’ 


“ 
‘ee 


ee 


The following account of the truffle-hunting d 
read with interest :- 


og may be 

‘The truffle dog is a small poodle (nearly a pure poodle), weigh- 
ing about fifteen pounds. He is white, or black and white, or black, 
with the black mouth and under lip of his race. He is a sharp, 
intelligent, quaint companion, and has the homeing faculty of a 
pigeon. When sold to a new master, he has been known to find his 
way home for sixty miles, and to have travelled the greater part of 
the way by night. They are mute in their quest, and should be 
thoroughly broken from all game. These are essential qualities in 
a dog, whose owner frequently hunts truffles at night—in the 
shrubberies of mansions protected by keepers and watchmen, who 
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regard him with suspicion. In order to distinguish a black dog on 
these occasions, the hunter furnishes this animal with a white shirt, 
and occasionally also hunts him ina line. They are rather longer 
on the leg than the true poodle, but they have exquisite noses, and 
hunt close to the ground. On the scent of a truffle (especially in 
the morning or evening, when it gives out most smell), they show 
all the keenness of a spaniel, working their short cropped tails, and 
feathering along the surface of the ground for from twenty to fifty 
yards. Arrived at the spot where the fungus lies buried some two 
or three inches beneath the surface, they dig like a terricr at a rats’ 
hole ; and the best of them, if left alone, will disinter the fungus 
and carry it to his master. It is not usual, however, to allow the 
dog to exhaust himself in} this way, and the owner forks up the 
truffle, and gives the dog his usual reward—a piece of bread or 
cheese; for this he looks, from long habit, with the keen glance of 
a Spanish gipsy. The truffle-hunter is set up in business when he 
possesses a good dog; all he requires besides will be a short staff, 
about 2 ft. 5 in. long, shod with a strong iron point, and at the other 
end furnished with a two-fanged iron hook. With this implement 
he can dig the largest truffle, or draw aside the briers or boughs in 
copse-wood, to give his dog free scope to use his nose. He travels 
usually thirty or forty miles on his hunting expeditions, and with 
this (to use a business term) inexpensive plant, keeps a wife and 
children easily. We know personally one blue grizzled dog of the 
old truffle breed, which supports a family of ten children. The 
truffle dog is a delicate animal to rear, and a choice feeder. Being 
continually propagated from one stock, he has become peculiarly 
susceptible of all dog diseases, and when that fatal year comes round 
which desolates the kennel in his quarter, many truffle-hunters are 
left destitute of dogs, and consequently short of bread; for they 
will not believe (as we believe), that any dog with a keen nose and 
lively temper may be taught to hunt and find truffles. ‘The educa- 
tion of the dog commences when he is about three months old. At 
first he is taught to fetch a truffle, and when he does this well and 
cheerfully, his master places it on the ground, and slightly covers it 
with earth, selecting one of peculiar fragrance for the purpose. As 
the dog becomes more expert and keen for the amusement, he buries 
the truffle deeper, and rewards him according to his progress. He 
then takes him where he knows truffles to be abundant, or where 
they have been previously found by a well-broken animal, and 
marked. ‘Thus he gradually learns his trade, and becomes (as his 
forefathers have been for many generations) the bread-winner for 
his master and his master’s family; unless he is so fortunate as to 
become attaché to some lordly mansion, or possibly to a royal palace, 
in which case he is a fortunate dog indeed.’ * 


Considering, then, that a large number of fungi are both 
wholesome and delicious, does it not seem a pity that so much 


* The Dogs of the British Isles, pp. 135, 136, 
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food should be allowed to run to waste? But how is prejudice 
to be overcome ? How are we to ‘ educate’ the British mind 
that it may learn to appreciate the value of fungi and to dis- 
criminate between the wholesome and unwholesome kinds ? 
This can only be done by good drawings and models, and by 
offering prizes for the best collection of edible species. The 
works whose titles we have given at the head of this article 
contain many figures of fungi; but some of the books are very 
expensive and out of the reach of most people. Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith’s tables of fungi, published by Mr. Hardwicke, 
will be found very useful. In addition to these figures and 
to a number of drawings in the South Kensington Museum, 
Mr. Smith has also executed coloured drawings of about 300 
species of fungi, and, judging from the specimens which this 
talented draughtsman has shown to us, we should say they are 
of very great merit. We trust they will soon be published. 
But we do not consider the drawings in any of the works 
whose titles are placed at the head of this paper of the 
highest possible order—though certainly Mrs. Hussey was an 
excellent artist; sometimes they are too highly coloured, and 
sometimes important characteristics are either omitted or very 
imperfectly represented. We will take one instance: the 
Boletus edulis has a very distinct netted stem; this character 
is entirely overlooked in the drawings of this fungus in the 
tables published by Mr. Hardwicke, in {the book edited by 
Dr. Hogg and Mr. Johnson, as well as in Dr. Badham’s 
and Mr. Cooke’s works. Mr. Berkeley’s figure has a faint 
attempt at the representation of this reticulated structure. 
With a view of bringing the subject of edible fungi more 
prominently before the public, two special prizes were offered 
by Lady Dorothy Nevill and Mrs. Lloyd Wynne for the best 
collection of these plants. The exhibition took place at the 
general meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society last Oc- 
tober. Four collections were sent in. The first prize was 
taken by Dr. Bull of Hereford, who delivered an admirable 
lecture on the subject, Mr. Worthington Smith carrying off 
the second prize. ‘Three of these collections were very large 
and interesting. 

We do not think there is much force in the objections which 
are urged to fungi as an article of diet. As to the uncertain 
wholesomeness of some species depending on a variety of cir- 
cumstances, we are of opinion that such instances are ex- 
tremely rare; a freshly gathered fungus which is wholesome 
at one season is normally wholesome at another. Even the 
Agaricus campestris, as we have seen, is occasionally, but 
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very rarely, unwholesome, yet no one would eschew mushrooms 
on that account. Very exceptional also are the personal 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasies, which render fungi unwhole- 
some to some people; of course where these peculiarities 
exist, people must eschew this kind of food; but it would 
be as unreasonable to lay a stress on such an argument with 
respect to fungi as it would be to warn people against eating 
eggs, because, as we have seen, some peculiarly constituted 
individuals cannot eat eggs without being made ill. The 
objection that the variable and uncertain supplies of fungi are 
an obstacle to their use amongst the poor, is simply met by 
the fact, that various edible kinds are common enough in their 
season, and by no means uncertain; at any rate, the same 
argument would apply to mushrooms. With the exception 
of the Coprini, fungi generally are not more evanescent, or 
more liable to become maggotty, than the common mushroom ; 
and as to the cooking of several kinds, the amount of culinary 
skill required is not more than is needed for cooking mush- 
rooms. We allow that extreme caution is necessary to prevent 
mistakes; still, after deducting all fair objections, we are 
strongly of opinion that the poor may easily be taught to dis- 
criminate certain undoubted wholesome species without fear of 
making the slightest mistake. Such species as Lepiota procera, 
Amanita rubescens, Cantharellus cibarius, Lactarius deliciosus, 
Marasmius oreades, Coprinus comatus, Hydnum repandum, 
ought never to be mistaken for others, if care be taken to point 
out to the learner, from specimens, the characteristic marks of 
each kind. The specific.differences of many other edible fungi 
are readily seen, and could be soon taught; but even the few 
kinds named would prove a boon to the poor man, and serve 
to supply him with a savoury condiment if nothing more; nor 
do these require expensive adjuncts to make them palatable. 
Let us hope, then, that in the course of a few years we may see 
abolished much of the ignorance and prejudice which prevail 
against a nutritious and generally abundant article of food. 
The unsavoury ill-cooked meals of the lower classes in this 
country are a standing reproach, yet we see—and how frequent 
is the spectacle—an article of diet which might be gathered 
without trouble or expense, and used as an agreeable and 
wholesome addition to the poor man’s table, either altogether 
passed by or trodden under foot and recklessly destroyed. 
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Arr. IIL—1. Exposition Universelle de 1867. Rapports du 
Jury International. Introduction par M. Micue, Curya- 
LIER. Paris: 1868. 

2. Reports of the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867. Five 
volumes. Presented to Parliament. London: 1868. 

3. La Liberté Commerciale et les Résultats du Traité de Com- 
merce de 1860. Par M. Wotowsk1, Membre de l'Institut. 
Paris: 1869. 


i i HE ephemeral interest of the Universal Exhibition held in 

Paris two years ago has already passed away; and like 
every other event in his story, all that now remains of so much 
ingenuity and splendour, and so many millions of visitors, is to 
be found in a few pages of a book. The completion of the 
record necessarily follows at a considerable interval after the 
termination of the event; and consequently these laboriously 
compiled Reports are likely to obtain less attention than they 
deserve. Yet these volumes contain all that is permanent or 
worthy to be preserved of that costly and colossal display. 
From them alone we may appropriately ask and briefly answer 
the inquiry, What are the lasting results of this multitudinous 
gathering? What fuller light shines upon our various com- 
petitive achievements ? What industrial lessons do we learn 
from the whole exhibition in the different branches of manu- 
factures and arts ? 

Unfortunately the bulk of the Reports renders them almost 
inaccessible. The French Commission has printed no less 
than twelve enormous volumes; and about half that number 
have been presented to the British Parliament by the indefati- 
gable zeal of Mr. Cole. It isa melancholy reflection that no 
human being will ever explore the whole extent of these vast 
collections; and the most undaunted reviewer may well shrink 
from the attempt to penetrate into such a labyrinth. We feel 
therefore extremely indebted to M. Michel Chevalier for having 
presented to us, in the more compendious shape of an intro- 
duetion, in one octavo volume, the cream of the more ample 
Reports which were prepared and published under his superim- 
tendence. We shall place ourselves principally under his 
guidance while we endeavour to show and explain what were 
the leading results of this last pitched contest of national 
industries, what are the chief indications of progress in the 
last ten years, and above all, what may be learned from this 
evidence with reference to the laws of capital and labour. M. 
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Chevalier is, as all the world knows, a valiant champion of 
freedom and free trade, a sound economist, and a sensible man. 
But he knows very well that the cause to which he has devoted 
his life is not yet won. The results of experience, and the 
arguments of science, have not yet dispelled the illusions of 
protection. Free trade is still abhorred in America and 
dreaded in France; nay, even in Manchester voices have been 
heard to murmur heresies which were supposed to have become 
extinct in England; and we are not sure that free traders have 
not still many a hard battle before them.* 

To compare the existing state of the industry of nations 
is therefore a work of considerable importance to their future 
relations and welfare; and the only real value of Exhibitions 
like those which we have witnessed in the last eighteen 
years, is that they enable this comparison to be made, though 
not with entire fairness or accur acy, because one country is apt 
to be more fully represe ented on such occasions than another. 





* The Treaty of Conmenns enw en England and Prenes was 
concluded in 1860 for ten years. At the expiration of that term it 
may be denounced by either party. Hence a cry has already been 
raised against it by the French Protectionists, and the question will 
be warmly agitated at the approaching general election. The ap- 
pearance of the volume by M. Wolowski, which we have placed at 
the head of this article, is therefore extremely opportune, and we 
recommend those who would know what the results of the Treaty 
really are, to study the Tables it contains. The evidence is peremp- 
tory and demonstrative. We can only afford space here for a brief 
summary of the leading facts. 

In 1860 the imports of France from England were valued at 
308 millions of francs; and the exports of France to England at 
598 millions. In 1866 the imports were 652 millions ; the exports 
1,153—an augmentation of 100 per cent. ‘The whole increase in the 
trade between France and England in the first six years was 40 mil- 
lions sterling. The trade of France has increased with England ina 
much larger proportion than with any other country. Even in the 
manufactured articles in which we compete most closely with the 
French, they have held their ground. In woollen goods their ex- 
ports have risen from 180 millions to 301 millions ; in cotton goods 
from 21 millions to 81 millions. The iron trade is loudest in its 
complaints ; but in 1866 France imported 30 millions worth of un- 
wrought iron, and exported 125 millions worth of manufactured 
iron. No branch of the iron trade has suffered except that of iron 
made with charcoal, which has of course been superseded by the 
increased produce of furnaces burning coal and coke. The value of 
the French exports to England is nearly double that of the English 
exports to France—an argument which has no weight with us, but 
which will be regarded with satisfaction across the water. 
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Great Britain was certainly very imperfectly represented at 
Paris in 1867; the United States were not fully represented 
in London in 1851. But we shall endeavour to supply this 
defect from other sources of information. 

In this rapid survey of the industrial arts we must neces- 
sarily confine ourselves to some leading manufactures and 
fabrics: and we naturally commence with the most indispens- 
able and abundant of all metals—iron. All the gold now 
current might disappear from the world to-morrow, and society 
would still exist and be civilised; but without iron it would 
speedily relapse into hopeless barbarity. The collection of 
iron and steel exhibited at Paris was the most complete and 
instructive representation of-iron mets allurgical processes and 
produce ever brought together in one place; and the rapid 
progress made in these manufactures during the last few years, 
together with the transitional means by which it was advane ed 
through great and sweeping innovations, contributed to render 
this department one of the greatest practical interest. 

Of the three principal sorts of iron, commonly known as cast- 
iron, wrought or malleable iron, and steel, cast-iron is the most 
fusible, and the most easily run into different shapes, while 
the same time it is the most brittle. Wrought or fused iron 
is slower to melt, more ductile, more fibrous, and less liable to 
sudden fracture ; and therefore in all respects more suitable for 
hammering and working. Steel is to some extent intermediate 
between cast and malleable iron, but is distinguished from both 
by acquiring very considerable hardness when heated and sud- 
denly cooled, and by becoming soft again when heated and 
allowed to cool slowly. If raised to a white heat, and then 
immersed in cold mercury, steel acquires a degree of hardness 
nearly equal to that of the hardest white c: ast-iron, and even 
of the diamond; but it is then also extremely brittle. By 
heating such hardened steel again, and allowing it to cool 
gradually, it becomes softer and less brittle, and it is in virtue 
of these capabilities that various degrees of hardness may be 
communicated to it by the operation which is called tempering. 
The distinctions between steel and cast and malleable iron 
are by no means absolute, but consist chiefly in the degrees in 
which considerable hardness is associated with tenacity and 

malleability. There are, therefore, numerous varieties of steel, 
more or less approximating to cast and malleable iron. The 
closer the approximation to malleable iron the smaller is the 
amount of carbon in steel, and the reverse. Its capability of 
being hardened and tempered is combined with the maximum 
tenacity, when the carbon contained amounts to about 1°6 per 
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cent. In relation to proportions of carbon, a large proportion 
gives us a hard strong steel, but a less proportion gives a 
tougher quality of steel of less tensile strength. 

This preliminary knowledge of the comparative qualities of 
the three sorts of metallic iron ordinarily presented to view, is 
essential to the understanding even of the elementary relations 
between them. By the hardness of tempered steel, it arrives 
at a mechanical mastery over other sorts of iron, and acts upon 
them with sharpness and certainty. It will file, bore, plane, 
and cut other iron with irresistible force. If without iron 
society would rapidly relapse into barbarism, without steel it 
would speedily relapse into its simple iron age. 

Not to dwell on the revolution effected in iron-work by the 
discoveries and applications of Dudley and Cort—by Dudley 
in respect of fuel, by Cort in the invention of the rolling-mill 
and the puddling-furnace ; nor on the important economy of 
fuel obtained by Neilson’s application of heated air to the 
blast-furnace; all of which, together with the steam-hammer, 
have shown their effects in previous International Exhibitions, 
we may advert particularly to the more recent discovery that 
iron-rolled plates, by reason of their toughness, are superior to 
those of hammered iron in resisting shot. It is said that this 
discovery was made by Mr. Sanderson, of Park Gate Works, 
in 1855; be that as it may, the idea has been wonderfully de- 
veloped, and was wonderfully illustrated at Paris. The armour- 
plates made by Sir John Brown and Company of Sheffield are 
gigantic proofs of its successful application. One of these 
plates weighed 114 tons, and the same Company exceeded 
even this effort by exhibiting a portion of another armour 
which is 134 inches thick, 14 feet long, and 6 feet wide, and 
weighs 20 tons. Later it is said that the same Company have 
rolled armour-plates each weighing 25 tons. In fact the iron- 
work of resistance has been compelled to keep pace with that 
of attack; and while the gun-makers have been building up 
wrought-iron in the form of ordnance possessing almost in- 
credible powers of penetration, the iron workers have been 
rolling plates to resist and defy modern cannons. This rivalry 
between attacking and resisting power has led to trophies of 
iron-work of which men of a past age never dreamed, and 
before which men of the present may well stand astonished. 
A visit to the great British and foreign forges is like an intro- 
duction to the homes of Titans; and were not weight an 
impediment, a more striking display than even that at Paris 
could be made by the combined efforts of the gigantic forges 
now at work in Europe. 
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As a contrast to the great thickness of these huge armour- 
plates, it was striking to observe the work of a French company 
consisting of an iron plate 10 feet long, and 3 feet 3 inches wide, 
which had a thickness of only one-fortieth of an inch; so that 
extreme variety in thickness is as attainable as variety in 
strength and breadth, 

In relation to cast-iron bridge work, we noted the drawings 
of several of the remarkable constructions of M. Georges 
Martin, one of the most successful constructors of cast-iron 
bridges on the Continent. He has erected about ninety arches 
of cast-iron, amongst which are to be found some of the largest 
spans ever adopted. His bridge of St. Louis now erected at 
Paris, is his chef-@a@uvre, and consists of a cast-iron arch 
across the Seine, in one single span of 210 feet. The propor- 
tions and dimensions of this bridge make it one of the boldest 
of its class. The arch is formed of nine parallel cast-iron 
principals, connected laterally by bearers of cast-iron which 
distribute the load between the different arches. The whole 
width of the bridge is 52 feet 6 inches, and the total cost of 
the entire structure was 27,3607. 

A complete set of cast-iron water-pipes for Paris was 
shown, which ran in their diameter from a métre downwards, 
They were cast in great lengths, a huge pile of which stood 
inside each other, and out of each of the pipes an elliptical 
piece was cut so as to display to the eye at once their uni- 
formity of thickness on the whole, their relative thickness, and 
their perfect cylindricity. Not only, however, were such plain 
and useful castings as these exhibited, but others likewise, of 
a purely ornamental character. Castings in iron were shown 
of statues of various, and some of colossal size. There were 
copies from the antique, and figures of animals; pedestals, 
panels in basso relievo, open-work scroll grilles, ornamental 
columns, balusters, and innumerable smaller objects, in most 
of which admiration was equally divided between the taste of 
the artistic designer, the choice of the iron, and the workman- 
ship of the moulder. Nearly the whole of these castings stood 
untouched and just as they came from the casting sand. Nor 
was the material objectionable on account of colour or rough- 
ness, for its surface or skin displayed a beautiful sanguine blue 
and singular smoothness of texture. 

In delicacy and finish in the art of casting metals, the French, 
and we might say the Parisian workmen, are far ahead of all 
other nations. They keep to themselves the secret of their 
nice and scientific processes; and, we believe, that all the finest 
bronze art-casting, even in Birmingham or London, is done by 
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workmen trained in the French school. It has always appeared 
to us discreditable and surprising that the trader of this country 
engaged in working metals should be so inferior to some of our 
continental rivals in taste and execution. 

Asa token of rapidity of metallic industrial progress nothing 
can surpass that of steel, as now made public to the world. 
Whoever may have inspected the same department in the 
London Exhibition of 1851 and that of Paris in 1867, and 
have compared the kind, quality, and number of articles made 
of steel which were shown in both, will admit that in no metal- 
lurgical processes has the advance been more conspicuous than 
in those of this form of iron. In the intervening sixteen years 
the employment of steel has increased and spread in various 
directions, so that whereas it was once principally limited to 
cutlery and other small articles, it now becomes the component 
of axles, of railway wheels, of shafts of the heavy working 
parts of steam-engines, of steam ships, of large plates, of pro- 
jectiles, and even of the rails upon long permanent ways. 
Hundreds of large boilers have been made of Bessemer steel, 
and tested, and are now under steam with satisfactory results, 
although not long since it was thought that steel could not be 
safely so employed. Only a comparatively few years ago we 
held its chief implements in our hands, or carried them about us 
with ease. To-day the steam-engine has or may have arms 
of steel and a boiler of steel; the wheel which it moves is of 
steel, and the rails on which we are rapidly rolled are also of 
steel. Best, or worst of all, it has entered into the ordnance 
of war, and none who saw it will forget that gigantic weapon 
in cast-steel which attracted the attention of all the visitors to 
the last French Exposition, and which was known as Krupp’s 
steel gun. If not the wonder of the peaceable world, it is the 
wonder of war, and with its ponderous mass of upwards of 
50 tons, stood forth as a striking proof that no manageable 
weight and dimensions would henceforth impose a barrier to 
the employment of this invaluable metal. 

Herr Krupp is in himself an indicator of the progressive 
advance of the industry of steel, for in the Exhibition of 
1851 he exhibited a mass of cast-steel weighing 2,000 kilo- 
grammes; in that of 1855 he showed another mass weighing 
3,000 kilogrammes ; in that of 1862 he advanced to 20,000 kilo- 
grammes, and that mass was declared to be the ultimatum of 
attainment; but in 1867 he actually doubled this weight, and 
exhibited in the Champ de Mars a block weighing 40,000 kilo- 
grammes, that is, 40 tons, which was 56 inches in diameter 
at its widest part. Thus in the course of sixteen years he 
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increased his power of producing massive steel no less than 
twenty-fold. 

The vast size of this famous block of cast-steel, and of his 
great steel gun, overshadowed several of his smaller but perhaps 
more useful exhibits. His weldless steel tires for wheels are 
and will be far more useful than his mortar gun and massive 
block. By these tires he has become widely known. They 
are made from a solid block of crucible steel, which is split up 
and then hammered into a ring, and this is rolled in the tire- 
mill to any desired size. For railway wheels they are of great 
value, as may be supposed from the fact that no less than 
40,000 of the se tires are sent out every year from Krupp’s 
works, and of this number 13,000 are sent to this country and 
to America. A pair of locomotive driving-wheels, cast solid 
and beautifully finished, were shown by Krupp, their weight 
along with the shaft exceeding three tons. It may be inferred 
that whatever can be demanded in the application of steel 
may be prepared in the establishment of this celebrated iron- 
worker, whose works cover an area of 310 acres, and employ 
8,000 workmen in the interior, and 2,000 in the connected 
collieries, where 1,000 tons of coal are burned daily, and 
63,000 tons of steel produced in one year; and where finally 
there are 120 boilers and 15 miles of railway, over which run 
six locomotive engines and 150 waggons. The works at Essen 
are indeed a great metallic exhibition in themselves. 

Not that Herr Krupp was the iron king of all he surveyed 
in the Champ de Mars, for the Bochum Company, in Rhenish 
Prussia, were his active and closely-competing rivals. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether they did not send to Paris the best 
steel castings, if not the largest. Amongst other articles in 
this metal, they showed some very large cé ast bells, all sending 
forth a fine clear sound—itself an audible proof of the sound- 
ness of the casting. Of these the largest was affirmed to weigh 
fifteen, and a smaller one nine, tons. They transact a large 
business in railway wheels, which are highly esteemed by en- 
gineers, and are said to be capable of running 60,000 miles, 
under an ordinary load, without requiring to be turned. It 
appears but a small price where only thirty shillings per pair 
is charged for such wheels, complete with steel “axle, and 
weighing more than 16 ewt. They also exhibited a string of 
twenty-two disc-wheels, all connected to the same axle, and 
cast in one mass, which weighed 18 tons. This was an extra- 
ordinary single casting, and in the making must have demanded 
great attention and skill. 

Confining ourselves for the present to steel, it may be 
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affirmed without doubt that the discovery by Bessemer of what 
is now familiarly known as the Bessemer process, has mainly 
contributed to the present large employment of steel. 

By simply forcing atmospheric air in numerous jets upward 
through five tons of molten pig-iron, for a period of sixteen 
or twenty minutes, the iron is converted into fluid cast-steel ; 
the oxygen contained in the air, uniting with the superfluous 
quantity of carbon present in the pig-iron, produces an intense 
combustion, and raises the temperature of the metal to the 
extremely high point necessary to retain the steel in a state 
of complete fusion, without the employment of any additional 
fuel. ‘The fluid thus obtained, when poured into moulds, forms 
a solid homogeneous mass of cast-steel, entirely free from scoria 
or other mechanically mixed impurities. By thus burning out 
the carbon in a separate vessel, every description of steel and 
refined iron can be produced. Facilities are thereby afforded 
to obtain new combinations by the introduction of measured 
quantities of carbon into the converting vessel; so that, ac- 
cording to regulation, we may secure steel and homogeneous 
iron of every known quality. 

The Jury Reports of the Exhibition of 1851 show that the 
entire annual production of steel of all kinds in Sheffield, at 
that period, was 35,000 tons, of which about 18,000 tons were 
cast-steel; this amount being equal to 346 tons per week. 
Adding something for a few other small cast-steel works, the 
entire weekly production of cast-steel of Great Britain in 1851 
must have been nearly 400 tons. At the same time, a ‘ monster 
ingot’ of steel was exhibited, and supposed to be the largest 
mass of cast-steel made in England. This wonder of the day 
weighed 24 cwt. So signal is the present advance, that, by 
means of the large Bessemer apparatus erected in the works 
of Sir John Brown and Company, in Sheffield, a mass of cast- 
steel weighing 24 tons could with ease be produced every four 
hours. Here then in Sheffield the increase of power has like- 
wise enlarged twenty-fold, being precisely in the same ratio as 
with Krupp in Prussia. 

Reckoning the number of extensive Bessemer-steel works at 
present in Great Britain as seventeen, we can arrive at an es- 
timate of their total produce. The works of the Barrow Steel 
Company can conveniently turn out 1,200 tons per week of 
finished steel; and upon the completion of their new con- 
verting-house, comprising twelve more five-ton converters, the 
contemplated produce of these extensive works will be from 
2,000 to 2,400 tons of cast-steel per week. Further, no less 
than sixty converting vessels are at present erected, or in course 
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of erection in England, each capable of producing from three 
to ten tons at a single charge. In full or regular operation, 
these can turn out quite 6,000 tons of steel weekly, being fifteen 
times the entire amount of cast-steel made in Great Britain 
before the introduction of the Bessemer process. Such is the 
astonishingly rapid increase of steel-producing power. The 
average selling price of this steel is at least 20/. per ton less 
than it was at an earlier period. Connecting this reduction 
with the enlarged producing power, a saving may be effected 
in Great Britain alone of no less than 6,240,000/. per annum. 
This economy will of course be proportionate to the extent of 
the manufacture.* 

Such was the estimate of Mr. Henry Bessemer, and since it. 
was announced, the Barrow Steel Works have completed their 
converters, and we find that the fifty-two converters now in 
operation in England can collectively produce 6,000 tons of 
steel per week, which gives our country a decided pre-eminence 
in this branch of metallurgy. According to a recent report 
of M. de Billy, inspector-general of mines, there are now in 
Europe (excepting Italy and Russia) 128 converters in use for 
making Bessemer steel, and these are capable of producing in all 
555,000 tons. About 20,000 tons were made in France in the 
year 1867, and 35,000 tons in 1868. If to the above European 
total we add 45,000 tons for America, we shall have a total 
annual Bessemer steel produce of about 600,000 tons per annum, 

The finest specimens in quality of Bessemer steel shown at. 
Paris were made at the Neuberg Works in Austria, and at 
Fagersta in Sweden. The raw materials used in both these 
works consist of the purest known European ores, these being 
smelted with charcoal, and the liquid iron runs directly from 
the blast furnace into the converters; a somewhat different 
process from that in Sweden is required for the inferior ores of 

“ngland. The extraordinary steel castings from Rhenish 
Prussia we have previously spoken of; but other new and 
highly promising processes have been brought to notice which 
are of great interest to metallurgists, but exclusively of a tech- 
nical character. The leading inference from all these displays 
of steel is that in the ten or twelve years during which the 
Bessemer process has been in operation, results so remarkable 
have been obtained and an impulse so powerful has been given 
to experimenters, that the applications of steel alone formed 
the measure of an amazing metallurgical advancement. In 
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* Mr. Henry Bessemer’s Paper, read to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 
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this country we have now several great establishments capable 
of the fullest power of steel-making. Besides those at Barrow 
and that of Sir John Brown and Company at Sheffield, there 
are at the latter town the extensive ‘ River Don Works’ of 
the Messrs. Vickers. ‘ A little more than a year since they had 
power to melt 50 tons of steel daily, and to melt, pour, and 
forge single castings up to the weight of 25 tons. Now, in 
the language of steel-makers, they possess 336 holes, each hole 
taking two crucibles of either 60 Ibs. or 100 lbs. weight of 
contents, as may be desired; and 576 crucibles, containing 
57,600 lbs. This may be converted into common language by 
saying that 25 tons of steel might be successively poured into 
a single casting, and poured, if required, twice a day in these 
works alone. 

Since Bessemer first announced his principle of conversion, 
important changes have been made which seem to indicate the 
arrival of a new epoch in metallurgy, and the probable pro- 
duction of a metal which shall in most cases possess double the 
strength of iron. By using Siemens’s furnace (to which we 
shall presently advert) Berard makes his ‘ acier a gaz’ direct 
from pig-iron, and of this he showed very fine samples. By 
using the same furnace Messrs. Martin of Sireuil have also pro- 
duced steel of excellent quality, and can use old iron rail and 
similar material for their purpose. Mr. Siemens himself projects 
great improvements in the manufacture of steel. Some foreign 
establishments do not employ Bessemer steel, and some envelop 
their practice in secrecy. The advocates of Bessemer steel 
affirm that as respects hardness on the one hand, and ductility 
and great dynamic excellence on the other, it is unsurpassed. 
They add that in all first-class Bessemer works every ‘ blow” 
is tested, and the made-steel carefully classified for rails, or 
for forgings, or for plates, according to the included percentage 
of carbon, which may always be regulated to less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. At the time of our writing these 
pages, a new process of stecl-making has been announced by 
Mr. Heaton, which, if really practicable, as professed, would in 
another year or two add at least ten millions to the value of 
the iron now made in Great Britain. It has already become 
the subject of keen professional controversy, into which we 
cannot enter. 

It is easy to predict even a still more remarkable develop- 
ment of the industry of steel than we are now witnessing. Its 
ultimate substitution for iron in the rails of all our principal 
railways is nearly a certain consequence of its known supe- 
riority for that purpose. It has been estimated that in the 
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vicinity of great railway stations, like those in and around 
Paris, an iron rail is not safely serviceable beyond four years 
from its first fixture, while its valid duration over a whole line 
as frequented as that running from Paris to Lille, or from Paris 
to Marseilles, does not exceed eight or ten years. Only re- 
place the iron by steel rails, and you may count on a safe 
service of thirty or forty years. The experience of our own 
country has shown that rails made of Bessemer steel last 
nearly twenty-four times as long as similar rails of iron; and 
not only are steel rails far more enduring, but they are on 
that very account far safer. Not requiring to be taken up 
and replaced, the rapid trains are not endangered by repairs 
and dislocations of rail; and the chances of safety are still 
greater, because steel rails do not exfoliate, or easily suffer 
dam: ige, like those of iron. Such advantages have been longer 
recognised i in England than in France; but now the Company 
of the Paris and Lyons and Mediterranean line have decided 
to lay steel rails along the whole length of their line from 
Paris to Marseilles. This change will require 137,000 tons of 
Bessemer steel. By the ship-builder, steel is now known to be 
a valuable and available metal, which by attention can be 
made to have greater ductility, both when hot and when cold, 
than the best wrought-iron, in combination with a tensile 
strength superior by 50 per cent. to that of iron. For plates, 
therefore, as well as for angles and rivets, steel has recently 
been largely adopted, and may for such uses ultimately displace 
iron. Mr. Reid, indeed, points out some dangerous peculiari- 
ties of steel, in his new book on ‘ Shipbuilding in [ron and 
‘ Steel ;’ and declares that there is ample experience to show 
that ships built of steel platings may be weaker both struc- 
turally and locally than ships built of iron on the same scant- 
lings, and with precisely similar arrangements of framing and 
fastening. 

That steel bridges will in course of time partly take the place 
of bridges of iron may be fairly expected, since they pos- 
sess the same solidity with less weight. Joret’s Bessemer 
steel bridge on the Quai d’Orsay at Paris is an example of this 
kind of structure which may be considered experimental. It 
has not sunk at the crown, as once erroneously stated. We 
find also that steel girders have been used for a railway bridge 
in America. 

The principal check which we anticipate to the future large 
adoption of steel, is the limited amount of iron ores suited to 
its manufacture. The facilities and the establishments for 
making it may increase, as they are now increasing in France 
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and elsewhere ; but even in Austria, Sweden, and Germany, 
where suitable mineral is known to occur, the quantity is per- 
haps nearly as limited as in our own country. The quality 
may be locally higher, whilst the quantity is not much greater. 

In France, where they desire to introduce the Bessemer pro- 
cess on a large scale, they find little appropriate ore, and are 
compelled to import it from Algeria and elsewhere, in order 
to obtain that kind of pig-iron which their home mines do not 
largely yield. In the form of rails our price of steel will, in 
all probability, gradually advance; for the hematite iron, the 
highly carburetted pig (Spiegeleisen), and the coke, which form 
the materials of Bessemer steel, have all been for some time 
rising in price. 

Amongst the steam-engines exhibited at Paris there was a 
very remarkable one, which is a result of the invention and 
ability of two Americans and one Englishman and hence called 
the Allen Whitworth Porter Engine. This professes to per- 
form four times the work of an ordinary engine of the same size 
by the adoption of great vertical speed in the piston. It starts 
at a piston speed of 800 feet per minute, which is four times the 
normal speed, and thereby produces a startling effect. Some of 
its reciprocating parts move faster than the eye can follow them. 
Whatever may be the work a common engine of a given size 
will execute at the common speed, this engine will do four 
times as much work, since with equal force it covers four times 
the space. The construction is adapted to this speed, for of 
course an ordinary engine would soon derange itself at such a 
rate. Can it endure its severe strain in working? ‘I have 
‘no hesitation,’ says Mr. Scott Russell, who reports upon it, 
in saying, that for a long time such an engine will require to 
be watched with skill, knowledge, and care. Intelligence, 
education, and training beyond our ordinary level of skill 
and knowledge, will be required both in the construction and 
in the use of these high speed engines; but so it is with most 
modern improved machinery. ... But come how it may, this 
engine is certainly a steam-engine of the future.’ 

The great marine engines of Indret, which pumped water 
from the Seine into the lakes of the Exhibition, were fine ex- 
amples of marine engines. They obtained the approval of 
such eminent inspectors as Mr. Scott Russell, who in concluding 
a brief report on this class of machines, makes these observa- 
tions :— 
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‘It is thus that in all departments of French engineering, educa- 
tion and science are everywhere visible; and if it be required of 
me to account for the greater rapidity of progress of the French in 
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matters of engineering during the last ten years, I can see no other 
reason for it than their superior organisation for technical education, 
as part ef which they have as much as possible of practical know- 
ledge communicated to them, in addition to their scientific attain- 
ments. I do not think our nation inferior to theirs in technical 
ability, personal energy, or in the skilful use of our hands; it is only 
in the want of organised education that I can indicate any cause of 
our inferiority or any remedy for it.’ 


Locomotive steam-engines for railways have come to be in 
great and constant demand, co-extensively with the develop- 
ment of railways in Europe and other quarters of the world. 
We may draw the inference from the number in use by our 
own principal railways. The London and North-Western 
Railway Company recently had 1,443 of these engines in 
stock; the Great Western had 842 at the same time; the 
North-Eastern, 851 engines; and the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, 623. The stock of locomotive engines owned by the 
twelve leading British Railway Companies (including the 
above-named), at the close of the year 1867, was no less than 
6,595 in number. Assuming the prime cost of each of these 
to be on the average 2,500/., the prime cost of the whole would 
amount to 16,267,500/. Assuming further, the average length 
of each engine with its tender to be thirty-five feet, the whole 
number of locomotives and tenders just named would, if placed 
end to end, form a train of about forty-four miles in length. 
Reckoning wear and tear, it may be estimated that about one 
thousand engines will be annually required to keep up the 
stock on British railways; and we have thirty or more large 
factories which could probably altogether supply about one 
thousand five hundred new locomotives annually. Besides 
models and drawings, the locomotives exhibited at Paris were 
thirty-two in number. Of these France contributed eleven 
passenger and goods engines, and two small truck-engines for 
tramways; Belgium sent five; Prussia, two; Wiirtemberg 
one; Bavaria, one; Austria, three; the United States, one; 
and Great Britain, three passenger engines and two contrac- 
tors’ tank-engines. Mr. Fell’s engine for the Mont Cenis 
Railway was added to these. 

A comparison of these engines clearly showed that many of 
the Continental ones were fully equal to those made in Eng- 
land; and the work of some foreign firms, scarcely before 
known to the public, came into distinct view. Borsig of 
Berlin, for instance, sent to Paris his two thousandth engine; 
and we learn that subsequently he has completed four hundred 
additional engines. The workmanship of his engines is supe- 
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rior, and they are on the whole better than those of the French 
and Belgium engines. Much of the steel which he so largely 
employs is of his own manufacture ; and he gives high polish 
to many parts of the engine which are neglected or merely 
painted by other makers. 

M. Schneider and Co., of the Creusot Iron Works, exhi- 
bited a remarkably well-finished express-engine for our Great- 
Eastern Railway ; and it was the sixteenth out of an order for 
forty engines, which he had obtained from the same Com- 
pany. Fifteen of these have been delivered over to and ac- 
cepted by the Company, the period allowed for warranty 
having expired. It is significant that these engines were built 
from English drawings and specifications; and that another 
locomotive, also built from English drawings, was exhibited by 
Kiessler, of Esslingen, which was in like manner an instalment 
of an order given by the East Indian Railway Company for 
twenty engines. These two engines afforded incontestable 
proofs that English designs can be executed abroad as well as 
at home, and at a cheaper rate. 

English locomotive-makers have been reluctant to admit, 
but are now compelled to own, this unpleasant truth, We 
observe, in evidence recently given before Commissioners of 
the Trades’ Union Inquiry, that Mr. John Robinson, of the 
Atlas Works, Manchester, a firm eminent in this branch of 
trade, has expressed his conviction of the fact, and has entered 
into statistical proofs of the disastrous effect of foreign com- 
petition. He has shown that the amount of engines supplied 
by his own firm since 1865 to foreign countries has been 
constantly diminishing as compared with the number supplied 
to England. Hence he thinks it certain that foreigners are 
excluding us from neutral markets. Mr. Robinson remarked, 
in reference to the engines made at Creusot for the Great- 
Eastern Railway Company :—‘ I believe that Mr. Schneider is 
‘able to make his engines quite as satisfactorily as English 
‘ firms ; and I know to my own cost that last year, when ne- 
‘ gotiating a contract for forty engines for Russia, when I 
‘ thought that I had the thing in my own hand, Mr. Schneider 
* walks in and takes it off.’ In answer to further questions, 
this witness replied :—‘ It has just arrived at this point: sup- 
‘ posing that we can make an engine for 2,000/., and that 
‘ foreigners can make it for 1,980/.; anything that contributes 
‘ to the fact that ours cost us 202. per engine more, gives them 
‘ a facility in competition ; and in the list of these things is 
‘ wages.’ Mr. Robinson estimates that about the sum of 400/. 
out of the 2,000/. paid for a locomotive engine must be the 
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cost of the wages expended in making it. Supposing that two 
thousand men are working at Creusot, this witness averaged 
their wages at two shillings and elevenpence per man for 
every day of eleven hours, while in the Atlas Works the pay 
of each man averaged four shillings and sixpence a day, less 
by one farthing. The case is unhappily too clearly against us, 
‘If, concluded Mr. Robinson, ‘we do not get foreign orders, 
‘ we must close our shops.’ This is the inevitable result of 
the combination amongst British workmen to maintain wages 
at a rate far above the wages of their foreign competitors, and 
which the foreign trade of this country cannot sustain. 

This then is the prospect before our great locomotive manu- 
facturers, who once had half Europe for their customers, and 
expected to have Russia, America, and India. We cannot 
ascertain how far these works are in full employment at pre- 
sent, but we are informed that several foreign makers are busy 
and prosperous. Sigl, of Vienna, is said, at the time we write, 
to have orders for locomotives which will occupy his works for 
three years to come, and was therefore compelled to refuse a 
recent American order, which had been divided into lots of six, 
and distributed amongst three or four English firms. Borsig, 
of Berlin, is also busy with locomotives. Hartmann, of Chem- 
nitz, in Saxony, who now employs 1,800 men and boys, and is 
constructing machinery of many kinds, has lately built an 
erecting-shop to receive thirty-five locomotives in a single row; 
and this building may be computed as upwards of five hundred 
feet in length. There are the large railway workshops of the 
six great French railway companies, and the numerous great 
engineering works in France and Belgium, which include loco- 
motive-engine building as a part of their business; and many 
of them, we hear, are well employed. The truth seems to be 
undisguisable that the home-market will ultimately be the prin- 
cipal one on which our locomotive-makers can reckon. 

In the machine-tools for working metal, from simple and 
complex lathes up to planing-machines of all kinds, filing, mor- 
tising, and drilling machines, cylinder-boring, rivet-making, 
forging, punching, shearing, and numerous similar machines, 
tools great and small, there has been considerable increase in 
number, and also much improvement in make, within a few 
years. The same remark applies to the less numerous tools for 
working wood in various forms; to rules, squares, trusses, 
chisels, and the like. Machines for crushing, pressing, mixing, 
sawing, and polishing, all come under the same denomination 
of machine-tools, whether intended for working upon iron or 
wood; and all show marked excellence. Within the last twelve 
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years, more solidity and greater simplicity and perfection of 
construction, with more frequent adoption of automatic motion, 
have characterised these articles. In metal-working machines, 
some have been introduced which allow of several operations 
being performed on the same piece without dismounting it, as 
in universal drilling and planing-machines working horizontally 
and vertically. In wood-working machines, portable and loco- 
motive machinery for sawing wood in the forest, and other 
kinds for the cutting of round timber, deserve particular 
mention. 

The production of machine-tools at large in France is now 
valued at about twelve millions of francs. It is observed that, 
although the price of the raw materials entering into the con- 
struction of machine-tools has been considerably reduced since 
the Treaty of Commerce came into force, the selling price of 
the articles has remained almost stationary, in consequence of 
the increasing dearness of labour, and the constant augmenta- 
tion of the weight of the machines for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the arrangements for their formation and of diminishing 
vibration. 

The display of machine-tools made by English firms at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 took some spectators by surprise ; 
for the French, German, and even the American engineers 
were unprepared for such refinement of power combined with 
such solidity of construction and precision of fittings, all ruled 
by simplicity of arrangement in every detail, as they then wit- 
nessed. The effect of this display was visible in the Paris 
Exhibition or 1855, where it was manifest that a great change 
had taken place, and symptoms of French and German rivalry 
with us then appeared. A still greater movement occurred 
between 1855 and 1862 in this class of machinery, both in 
Britain and the entire manufacturing world. A very vigor- 
ous effect was made by many of the leading firms for the 
Exhibition of 1862; and it was then manifest that the advance 
did not so much consist in new inventions as in the approxi- 
mation of the second class of tool-makers towards the point 
reached by the first class at preceding Exhibitions ; still there 
was a marked difference in the style, fitting, and finish of the 
various houses, whilst, as a rule, the highest rank in 1851 con- 
tinued in the same position in 1862. The most memorable 
feature in the displays of 1862 was the notable progress of 
other countries, especially France, Prussia, and America. 

In the Exhibition of 1867, our leading English makers 
appear to have been lethargic, and not anxious to make effects 
comparable to those made by them on previous occasions. 
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‘The French, on the contrary, put out their strength, and 
their tools were characterised by a great similarity to the best 
British ones. They seem at length to understand that a well- 
finished tool becomes serviceable in proportion to weight of 
metal, and perhaps they have rather overdone some of their 
machines in respect of solidity. On the whole, however, the 
display of French machine-tools was extremely fine. Large 
lathes carefully wrought, and planing, slotting, and drilling 
machines, chiefly in the English style, came from Mulhouse, 
and Périn of Paris showed a variety of good machines in con- 
nexion with the working of wood. In 1855 he brought out 
the endless hand-saw, and he was still the largest exhibitor of 
such articles in 1867. It was, however, from the Royal Car- 
riage Department at Woolwich that the greatest advance in 
this tool came, viz. in a Périn’s saw applicable to metal. 

One of the most remarkable tools in this Exhibition was 
made by Messmer of the Graffenstaden Works, for drilling 
and slotting the wrought-iron framing for locomotive engines, 
This attracted much attention from those who were able to 
criticise and estimate its value. The Ocean Company made 
a surprising show of first-class tools, especially two machines 
for vertical planing, one of which had a vertical stroke of 
14 feet, and was provided with a small steam-engine placed in 
the rear of the framing. We do not particularise any of the 
tools from Creusot, because in the building in front of the 
French Machinery Annexe, which was devoted to the products 
of this vast establishment, there was the largest display of 
engineering tools of the highest class for machinery and smith- 
work, as well as of samples of iron, ever made by a single firm. 
In truth this class of work was perfectly epitomised by their 
exhibition, and it would be needless to specify examples of 
excellence where all was so good, and so painfully. suggestive 
of successful rivalry with our greatest establishments of the 
same kind. 

The very useful tools called steam-hammers, and their great 
power and easy management, are probably known to most 
readers ; but in their ordinary form they will only accomplish 
certain direct results, and are inapplicable to the requirements 
of general smith’s work; in which, therefore, hammermen have 
stillemployment. Inventive talent has, however, been directed 
to this class of machines with a view to make them generally 
applicable, and the consequence is that we now possess a still 
more remarkable tool than the original steam-hammer, bearing 
the name of the ‘ Oliver,’ or the ‘ Steam Striker.’ In one of 
these the arrangements allow the hammer itself to be so placed 
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as to strike at any desired angle, which is a matter of prime 
importance in smith’s work. In another, a bracket can be 
turned round so as to bring the hammer upon any one of four 
anvils disposed around a cylinder, and thus this tool becomes 
equal to a powerful hammer. In the British department one 
of these useful tools was provided with an oscillating cylinder, 
and worked the hammer with great facility, and at considerable 
speed. Another, invented by Mr. Davis of South Wales, 
showed some slight improvements in details. These effective 
instruments possess much of the agility of the human arm, and 
of its adaptation to irregular and intricate forms of work, and 
at the same time they combine superior power and economy 
of steam. 

Of ordinary steam-hammers the largest in the Exhibition 
was shown in the Belgian department: its head weighed 
about 4 tons. Amongst British machinery Messrs. Thwaites 
and Carbutt exhibited a wrought-iron standard steam-hammer 
with a head of 2 tons’ weight and a stroke of 3 feet 9 inches. 
The patent Duplex hammer of Mr. Ramsbottom is very in- 
genious. The horizontal steam-hammer was, indeed, one of 
the leading novelties in this department. In this machine 
steam is applied directly to each hammer in such a manner as 
to admit of all the variations of the ordinary steam-hammer. 
Instead of a hammer falling upon a stationary anvil, two 
hammers approach horizontally and expend their whole force 
on the mass between ‘them; so that the shock which would 
otherwise have been given to the foundation, is thus received 
and absorbed by the article under treatment; and this prin- 
ciple is original and plainly very effective, while all the details 
are ingeniously wrought out. A 10-ton Duplex hammer is 
erected at the Crewe Engineering Works. 

In the large and important department of which we are now 
treating, it ought to be said, that we should not be discouraged 
by foreign competition, for the best tools are still made in our 
two great centres of machinery, Manchester and Leeds. The 
Whitworth Company retain their old supremacy, and they did 
not neglect to assert it by their display at Paris. The Exhi- 
bition did not receive from our country the machine-tools which 
would fairly represent our largest makers. There are, for 
example, tool-makers in Scotland who supply the extensive 
demands of Scotch marine-engine builders and ship-builders, 
and these are able to show satisfactory specimens of their own 
peculiar productions. These are not generally known because 
unexhibited. The largest slotting-machine in Scotland, and 
perhaps in the world, is now in operation in the shop of Messrs. 
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Robert Napier and Son. Its total height is about 25 feet, and 
it contains nearly 100 tons of iron. The same firm also possess 
one of the largest existing planing machines, which was made 
at Manchester. This carries four planing tools, and is capable 
of planing 30 feet in length, 10 feet 6 inches in width, and 
9 feet in depth, so that a huge mass of metal can be submitted 
to its action. 

Economy in fuel, without loss of heat, is a constant aim 
amongst machinists and manufacturers; and few have done 
more to realise it than Mr. Siemens, by his regenerative gas 
furnace. The small collection of models of gas furnaces which 
he exhibited at Paris were distinguished with the ‘ grand 
‘ prix’ of the International Jury. And although he has not 
materially altered his furnace within the last six years, yet it 
is within that period that it has been most appreciated and 
extensively introduced in many important branches of manu- 
facture. In England the glass-makers were the first who 
adopted it, and they were followed by some of the Continental 
steel-makers, a Styrian crucible steel-maker having first used 
it in metallurgy on a large scale. He erected ten of these 
furnaces, which proved completely successful, and enabled him 
to make crucible cast-steel by the use of cheap and inferior 
lignite instead of costly coal. At the present time all the 
larger Bessemer steel-makers in England adopt the Siemens’ 
furnace; and it is rapidly gaining favour in France, as may be 
inferred from the fact that twenty of his furnaces are in course 


of erection at Creusot, under the personal superintendence of 


their inventor. 
Mr. Siemens proceeds upon two distinct principles in his 


furnace ; he applies gaseous fuel, and he regenerates heat by 
means of piles of bricks, over which the waste gases are made 
alternately to pass, and by causing the gases to enter the fur- 
nace before their combustion. So perfect is this regenerator, 
that it enables the manufacturer to maintain a carefully regu- 
lated temperature in a furnace of any size, and to use inferior 
fuel to produce the heat. Thus it attains the chief desiderata 
in furnace agency. It would seem applicable to many branches 
of manufacture in which we have not yet heard of its adoption. 
Our English makers of crown, sheet, plate, and flint-glass 
have extensively used it. In France it has been found suc- 
cessful in the making of flint-glass, but not in sheet-glass, bot- 
tles, or common table-glass. And here we may appropriately 
glance at the display of Glass in the Exhibition. 

The display of English glass was very incomplete. In 
crown and sheet-glass there was o#!y one exhibitor: in plate- 
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glass there was not even one; and even in flint-glass we were 
very inadequately represented, although the English flint-glass 
that was shown was more brilliant than that exhibited by other 
countries. This superiority is attributable partly perhaps to 
the composition of the glass, but mainly to the higher polish 
given to it. The English exhibitors of flint-glass confined 
themselves almost entirely to pure white crystal, while in 
coloured flint-glass foreigners stood alone, and displayed com- 
mendable variety, taste, and ingenuity. In the eight sections, 
including eight separate processes of glass-manufacturing, 
there were numerous objects of interest. In crystal-glass, 
with a basis of oxide of lead, for table services, lustres, cande- 
labra, and ornamental and fancy glass, very showy and ser- 
viceable specimens of French manufacture were displayed; and 
as machinery performs a very secondary part in this manufac- 
ture, the good taste and fine workmanship of French workmen 
were readily traced. In plate-glass, where alone machinery is 
indispensable, we have proved our equality with France, which, 
however, makes it to the value of twelve or thirteen millions 
of francs per annum. The annual production of flint-glass in 
France has risen since the year 1862 from nine millions to 
about eleven or twelve millions of frances; and the importance 
of ordinary table-glass, which is also extensively manufactured 
in France, is at least equal to that of flint-glass. 

Of window-glass, the extent in point of area annually made 
is set down as from five millions to six millions of square 
métres, and the value is estimated at twelve or fifteen million 
francs. One hundred million at least of bottles were finished, 
at the value of eighteen millions of francs; and the conclusion 
is that the glass trade in all its branches is flourishing in the 
French empire. The whole glass industry attains to a value 
of about seventy-five millions of francs, one-third of which 
amount represents the salaries of thirty-five thousand men, 
women, and children. 

In textile fabrics our own country still stands, as heretofore, 
at the head both in quantity and quality. England makes 
two-fifths of the entire produce of Europe, and the value of 
her cotton goods alone stands at the proportion of 57 to 100, 
in relation to the total European value. Thus she is the tex- 
tile queen of all the world; and it is worthy of particular notice 
that while her textile mechanism possesses the highest excel- 
lence, her workpeople in this branch of industry gain higher 
wages than in other countries. But it was not her display at 
the late Exhibition that leads to a conviction of her textile 
sovereignty, as will be manifest from the following results of 
observations made in particular textile departments. 
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In Cotton Goods, the English display sank into imsignifi- 
eance by the side of the splendid show made by the French 
cotton trades, which greatly exceeded ours in fulness of repre- 
sentation and in excellence of arrangement. The whole were 
arranged in a succession of six large connected open courts, so 
that while each was distinct and marked by its particular 
character, an impressive general view was presented. ‘To pro- 
vide these articles, no less than two hundred and ten French 
manufacturers sent their products, besides two general district 
exhibitions, and a dozen exhibitors under Algeria. Against 
these we had but about thirty exhibitors to compete with the 
splendour of the dress and furniture fabrics of France. 

Among the eighty exhibitors of yarns, representing the 
6,250,000 spindle s of the French cotton trade, there were some 
especially in what are termed low numbers, whose samples 
closely resemble our ordinary makes, but the average was 
cleaner, harder, and finer in material. Their produce in cloth 
generally in all weights, is harder in feel, purer in appearance, 
and therefore so far superior to similar counts and weights of 
English make. Some of the grey calicos, representing makes. 
of shirtings and linings, so fine in material, even while heavy 
in style, that we have | nothing to match them in our current 
productions. In respect of their price, it is not higher than 
ours, allowing a proportionate increase for the difference in 
material and make. 

To account for such improvements as this, it must be ex- 
plained that the French manufacturers did not observe our 
superiority in cotton goods in 1855 without a determination to 
equal us; and they have now laid down new machiner y, with 
all the modern improvements, in almost ev ery mill in France ; 
so that their two or three hundred thousand looms can now 
produce g woods almost, if not quite, as cheap and marketable as 
ours. So strong is their present position, that while they export 
nearly thirty -eight million francs’ worth of their own calicos, 
they do not take more foreign calico than amounts to the 
value of two million of francs. The French bleached calico 
still appears almost invariably with a hard gritty finish, which, 
however, the market seems to prefer to any variety of ours. 
In the styles required in their markets in dyeing, printing, or 
finishing, they make as cheaply as we do, and have no need of 
the heavy protecting duty they have established against us. 
So busy is one of the leading makers in these goods, that. 
although he gets through 600,000 pieces a year, he regularly 
keeps three months’ work before him. 

The very fine displays in the Rouen and Mulhouse Courts 
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attracted much attention, although in the heavier goods for 
the multitude there was necessarily a close resemblance to our 
Manchester fabrics; but the muslin and lighter prints decidedly 
surpassed anything of the same kind produced in England, 
perhaps because we have not given our thoughts to such gay, 
fanciful, and changeful elegancies. At all events, the large 
French producers exhibited such a dazzling array of printed 
muslins, reps, muslins de laine, and other tissues, in dresses, 
furniture, and shawls, as to lead the observer to conclude that 
they had disregarded cost, and cone -entrated all the national 
taste in these fabrics. In the Tarare Court there were beau- 
tiful embroidered curtains of white and coloured muslins, of 
grenadines and tarlutans, gauzes and tulles. These costly 
stuffs, bold and soft contrasts and elegant designs, all proving 
that the French have no need of any protecting duties. 

These fabrics were for the easy and well-provided ciasses ; 
but France also thinks of her artisans and her poor, and pro- 
vides a stuff for the universal blouse which we do not equal. 
The coutils for these, and for shirts and trowsers, as well as 
stays and mattresses, are uncommonly serviceable, and come 
from an industrial centre devoted to them at Flers, in Nor- 
mandy. ‘There three hundred manufacturers employ some 
twenty-eight thousand hands, and fourteen thousand looms, in 
the production of from two hundred thousand to two hundred 
and fifty thousand pieces annually, the total value of which 
amounts to from twenty-five millions to thirty millions of 
francs. 

Of prints and grey and dyed cottons, Switzerland had forty- 
nine exhibitors, chie fly from Zurich and St. Gall, and of what 
are known as Turkey- red prints, the display was confusingly 
showy, and certainly the finest in the building. A conjunc- 
tion of favourable circumstances, as cheap labour, abundant 
pure water, and determined industry, have given the Swiss 
undoubted pre-eminence in this branch. It is worthy of note, 
that while the Swiss are unprotected, they can equal, and 
sometimes surpass, the protected French in grey muslins and 
prints ; while their woven-coloured collars, and sewed muslin 
curtains from St. Gall, fully come up to the similar products 
of France. 

We have confined our observations to the principal present 
competitors with England in cotton goods; but though others 
do not yet succeed, it is remarkable that every European 
country is now endeavouring to make the cotton trade a branch 
of national industry. We do not remember one European 
nation which has not attempted to establish it; and other 
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countries, such as the United States and Brazil, adopt it more 
or less successfully. France, Belgium, Switzerland, Rhenish 
Prussia, and Saxony, possess natural advantages, which en- 
able them to compete with us in some branches of this trade 
successfully ; but other countries have few or none of these 
natural advantages, and yet force the trade. The inevitable 
consequence must be injury to us, with no benefit, but pro- 
bably certain loss, to them. 

The observant reporter on Cotton Goods, Mr. J. O. Murray, 
in the third volume of the brief Official Reports named at the 
head of this article, makes some pertinent concluding remarks 
which are worth quotation :— 

Few practical and reflective observers will glance even as 
hurriedly as we have done round these competitive displays of in- 
dustrial ability in cotton manufacture, without feeling that however 
long or largely England may retain the leadership, anything like 
our exclusive empire, or undisputed sway in the cotton trade, is no 
longer possible. The superior education of Continental workmen 
in certain branches, or the better position of foreign merchants in 
regard to certain articles, reduces us to a secondary position in some 
respects. If in all countries as excellent a system of public educa- 
tion, and as independent a spirit prevailed as in Switzerland, our 
position would soon be menaced in many more directions. These 
exhibitions of the rapidly developing powers of so many rival centres 
of production, must quicken our efforts—by education, by political 
discussions, by co-operative interest, by every means in our power— 
to bring every latent energy of our population to bear in maintaining 
our position. While we are hovering round the question of nationab 
education, and hesitating over the petty interest of parties in regard 
to it, the industrial sceptre is imperceptibly slipping away from us, 
and with practical obtuseness we shall refuse to see it till the fact is 
accomplished, and it is too late to mend.’ 

Refraining from any details on kindred subjects, which 
would lead us too far, we may bestow one passing glance at the 
Woollen Fabrics, which form so considerable an element in our 
manufacturing prosperity. Every Exhibition has shown that 
with increased population, woollen manufactures become more 
and more extended, and more generally adopted for the 
clothing of both sexes. The enlarged supplies of wool from 
our Colonies, and the use of second-hand material, have enabled 
us to meet the great demand at reasonable prices. New mate- 
rials, new and improved mixtures of components, and new and 
beautiful dyes have strongly marked this manufacture within 
recent years. France now shows a very varied and superior 
description of woollens, and still maintains her position in twist 
and fancy goods, and in all fancy styles where the minutest 
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attention to spinning and twisting is required. She stands 
unrivalled for her remarkable productions in velvet piles and 
naps, which have a beautiful softness derived from a new in- 
vention. Among her novelties is velvet cloth interspersed 
with glass, opaque steel and gold beads, and also brass 
shavings. 

In common trowser material France is rather backward and 
dear, while Belgium is forward in these and in plain and 
medium cloths. In fancy trowsering she has greatly improved. 
In superfine cloths England is still foremost, but Prussia ap- 
proaches nearly to her in finish and in dyes. The West of 
England is superior in superfine cloths, and Huddersfield and 
Leeds are far better than was their representation at Paris. 
Batley and Dewsbury are unrivalled in heavy goods. The 
chief cause of British superiority in low-class woollens, both as 
to quality and price, is the recent utilisation of material which 
was formerly rejected as waste. Regarding the great woollen 
trade as a whole, the verdict of competent inspectors of this 
Exhibition, if not unanimous yet from a large majority, is that 
we are not keeping pace with our sagacious and industrious 
rivals, If we are still superior in the products mentioned, we 
are no longer so in others. Were we to judge only from what 
was shown, we should say that in weight, strength, quality, 
and substance, closeness or fineness of texture and length of 
spinning in the immense mass of fancy woollen fabrics ex- 
hibited at Paris, we must award the preponderance of merit to 
our foreign competitors. What is said of this department is 
much the same as might be predicated of several other large 
manufactures. 

The case is the same, though it comes before us in the several 
courts of the several trades. We speak of our manufactures 
as more or less ingenious or backward, but we must also include 
the instruments they operate with, viz. their workmen and 
their technical competitive ability. We have undoubtedly 
the most enduring and able-bodied workmen in the world. In 
woollen or cotton, or other textile fabrics, we have good and 
industrious workpeople, and though we pay them more than 
their fellows get on the Continent, still we are apt to suppose 
that under an improved and well-adapted system of mental 
culture, their physical ability would fully counterbalance the 
difference of wages. But at present these people are as pre- 
judiced as they are capable; and since their knowledge of 
their art is acquired more by rote or habit than instruction, 
and since their beliefs do not arise from science or knowledge 
of principles, they undergo much toil which might be saved, 
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and continue many habits which should be changed. Our 
operatives, as a body, abhor innovations, and look suspiciously 
on improvable machinery and systems of working. They 
believe that our woollen trade is in advance, and others believe 
the same of their trades; but a careful study of this and other 
departments in the Paris Exhibition would have awakened 
their solicitude if it did not dispel their illusions. 

The cattle plague attracted universal attention, and was 
the topic of universal conversation. Meanwhile a desolating 
disease affected certain worms, of which the great world took 
no heed; yet the silkworm disease has considerably affected 
the industry of nations, and thereby exerted an influence even 
on the Exhibition at Paris. So extensive, indeed, has the injury 
been in France, that it is even now contemplated, as regards 
this disease, to adopt the same remedies that were applied to , 
that of cattle. Nevertheless, there was a striking display of silk 
goods at Paris, for the silks of China, Japan, India and Siam 
have come largely into use, and have effected a revolution in 
the imports of the raw material. In this department the silk- 
cocoon was well illustrated, and many questions arose as to the 
kinds of silk-producing worm, their increased number, and 
their improved culture. Many questions also require conside- 
ration as to make as well as material. Raw silk was sent by 
France, Algiers, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Russia, 
Turkey, India, Victoria, and other countries. Italy, notwith- 
standing all obstacles, seems to be the privileged home of the 
finest description of raw and organised silk ; and in her long- 
expected and much-desired manufacturing revival, it is to be 
hoped that the spinning of silk will more and more become a 
national industry. 

More than ever is manufactured silk now distinguished for 
richness of hue and beauty of design. While new colours 
obtained from aniline and other chemical products have sup- 
plied a greater variety of tints than could be obtained from 
vegetable sources, the genius of the artist is conspicuous; so 
that a good design is combined with excellent execution. As 
art-designing is an important industry in Paris, manufacturers 
have recourse to French artists to produce attractive novelties 
in their tissues, shawls, ribbons, embroidery, and _brocades. 
Schools of design are likewise established in the great centres 
of manufactures, where science and art are not regarded as 
luxuries but as necessities of manufacturing industry. Though 
the highest inspirations of invention, taste, and elegance emanate 
from Paris, the chief towns, particularly Lyons, are well fur- 
nished with national and other art schools. The Rhenish 
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Provinces of Prussia, Belgium, Wiirtemberg, and Switzerland 
also abound in art schools; so that their several triumphs of 
design and execution displayed in the great show were indica- 
tions of the skill and energy which all these peoples are now 
exerting in the arts of embellishment and luxurious clothing. 

Lyons and St. Etienne, as would be expected, produced the 
most striking specimens of silk manufacture. From their clever 
and enterprising firms came sumptuous tapestry or damask 
silk, of taffeta brocaded silk with lace patterns relieved by 
wreaths of flowers, of taffeta silk with velvet representing birds 
and feathers to the very life. In one broché silk robe large 
centre flowers represented a novel feature in silk-weaving, for 
they were raised so as to represent velvet by a new process, 
the velvet being raised after the weaving of the silk. Another 
piece had been woven in the loom to imitate hand-embroidery, 
representing natural flowers on a satin ground, and this was 
intended for chair-seats, pillows, or screens. Brocaded silks 
with gold and silver, satin with feather ornaments, and nu- 
merous other tours de force, were isolated instances of perfection 
too costly and too gorgeous for general application; and we 
find that the English house of Messrs. Grant and Garth are the 
exclusive purchasers of many of the most superb and expensive 
robes made at Lyons. However unfavourable the conditions 
for procuring the raw material, the French have triumphed in 
their rich silk fabrics over all difficulties, and have not abated 
in the least their taste and their industry. 

Switzerland exhibited some exceedingly light and cheap low- 
class silks which are sure to command a ready market; and 
Zurich, the great centre of the tissues, with Bale, the chief 
source of the ribbons, fully maintained the great reputation they 
have acquired in foreign markets. Extreme beauty of colour, 
with the lightest and most delicate tints, altogether unaffected 
by the touch of the hand and atmospheric impurities, distinguish 
many Swiss silks. Austria showed tapestry silks of great 
beauty; Spain some fine Valencia and Barcelona fabrics ; 
Tunis good tissues of silk and silver; Russia excellent silks 
from Moscow ; and Prussia and the Zollverein not a few note- 
worthy silk velvets and ribbons. Why then did Britain 
exhibit less and less remarkable specimens in this branch ? 
Why, while her moire antiques and plain and glacé silks were 
excellent, did she exhibit so few examples of beauty and design ? 
One kind of fabric was indeed singular—that which displayed 
the interweaving of what we consider the most brittle of 
materials, viz. glass, with the finest silk. Yet so flexible is the 
glass thus used, that it is combined with the silk, and from the 
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union of both is produced a lustrous and beautiful material 
which has been largely employed in the adornment of public 
buildings and palaces. ‘This Tissue de Verre is adapted to 
form curtains, couches and chair-coverings, and may be seen 
in Oxford Street. 

A notable decrease in our silk trade as compared with 
France alarms British manufacturers ; and while the exports 
of British manufacture have decreased, the imports of French 
and other foreign manufactures have greatly increased. This 
is partly explained by the abolition of import duties and by 
certain financial adversities; but referring to circumstances 
which are not temporary, it may be said that a brighter atmo- 
sphere especiallly favours France, and also Germany and 
Switzerland. France in particular stands out as the leader of 
fashion, and to a large extent she produces her own material. 
It is not in the cost of the raw material, or in the processes of 
manufacture, that foreigners have much greater advantages 
than we have; and though the wages in this branch of labour 
are a little higher in England than elsewhere, they are every- 
where very low. The principal and most pressing want on 
our part in this industry so light and delicate, is a higher and 
better educated class of workpeople, more refined in taste and 
more expert in the use of material and texture. The inferiority 
of British silks is not confined to those tissues in which design 
is the primary element, but even in the black corded silks the 
French are our superiors. Admitting that they have dex- 
terously imparted to their plain silks an artificial weight which 
deceives the inexperienced in its worth and value, nevertheless 
France has attained a higher standard in every description of 
silks, and our manufacturers have to recover lost ground by 
every kind of exertion if they are not content to be “ultimately 
outdone by their successful rivals.* 

A piece of lace, it has been said, is really one of the most 
ingenious products of artistic skill, for the more we examine 
the extreme nicety of the operation, the fineness of the thread 
so well knit together, the fairylike web woven from it, and the 
beautiful ficures of the pattern, the greater seems the marvel 
of the achievement. Indeed it seems too nice and delicate a 
fabric to be the result of mechanical agency ; yet Nottingham 





* This is the opinion of Professor Leoni Levi, who has made a 
detailed report on silk manufacture, which may be read with ad- 
vantage by all who are interested in that subject. It is to be found 
in the third volume of the Official Reports, and we have availed 
ourselves of its information. 
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and Calais live by it, and make it by machinery for the world. 
Other kinds of lace, such as those made at Alengon and Brus- 
sels, are of so complicated a character that each process is 
assigned to a different lacemaker, who works only at her 
special department. At one time a piece of Alengon lace 
would pass to its completion through eighteen hands; but at 
present the number is less. Valenciennes lace is also of most 
elaborate workmanship, the pattern and ground being made 
together with the same thread on the same pillow. In one 
sample exhibited to show the lace in progress of make there 
were no less than 1,200 bobbins. 

After dying out in its native city, ‘the manufacture of the 
Valenciennes lace was transferred to Belgium, where it forms 
the principal branch of lace industry, and is fabricated through- 
out East and West Flanders. That made at Ypres is of the 
most elaborate workmanship and the finest quality; and one 
of the cases at Paris displayed a collective exhibition of all the 
manufactures at Ypres. Belgium altogether made a grand 
show of its varied lace fabrics, yet it did not surpass France, 
whose lace-workers not only give a singular finish to their 
work, but especially manifest that perfect taste which charac- 
terises French productions, and which is one of that country’s 
chief causes of industrial prosperity. Messrs. Verdé-Delisle 
showed a flounce of ferns, iris, and various flowers beautifully 
shaded and on the finest ground, amongst the black laces of 
Bayeux, which in their kind formed the principal feature in 
the French lace exhibitions. Their black lace ‘ Pointe’ may 
be placed by the side of that of Messrs. Lefébure for the per- 
fect shading of the flowers, and the admirably light and well- 
composed grouping. Each of these houses has its own artist, 
and the pattern, when made, is the subject of criticism and 
consultation, in which the heads of the firm, the draughtsmen, 
and the workers all take part. Often it is the fruit of years 
of study, and hence its perfection. These patterns being the 
special property of each house, are not reproduced in ordinary 
and machine-made lace, which often follows from the practice 
of one artist working for many firms. 

Amongst the attractive objects exhibited by Messrs. Le- 
fébure, from their establishment at Bayeux, was a dress of 
Alengon point, consisting of two flowers and trimmings. 
The festooned border surrounding the groups of flowers and 
foliage was shaded, so as to have the effect of being fluted. 
The beauty of the design, the regularity of the ground, and 
the variety of the open stitches combined to make this an un- 
rivalled fabric. Forty women were occupied for seven years 
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in completing it, and its price is 3,400/. The same house ex- 
hibited a half shawl, the pattern of which was entirely consti- 
tuted of roses. The price is 400/., which was not excessive for 
the extraordinary beauty of the point and the pattern. The 
latter is just the deficient particular in our Devonshire lace. 
Our lace-makers work with great beauty and precision, but a 
lady (Mrs. Pattison) being judge, says, ‘Their patterns are 
‘ universally heavy and crowded; and when we see ostriches 
‘and giraffes introduced upon lappets, and lions and eagles 
‘ upon cuffs and collars, we can say little for the amelioration 
* yet effected by the establishment of schools of design.’ 

Embroidery has made advances of late years, and exquisite 
specimens were shown in satin-stitch from Nancy and Mire- 
court. A Prussian house exhibited a wonderful specimen of 
embroidery, being an infant’s robe in the finest satin-stitch, the 
pattern having attachment to the muslin ground only by the 
stalks. In white embroidery France holds the first place, 
though Switzerland rivals her in the quality of the work, and 
both Saxony and Switzerland surpass her in cheapness. 
Neither country, however, equals her in elegance of design, 
or excels her in perfection of workmanship. In coloured em- 
broidery the East is still most elaborate. Turkey sent a 
gorgeous collection, in the richest embroidery of silk, gold 
and silver upon velvet and other tissues: the Albanian cos- 
tumes were one mass of gold. Egypt, Morocco, China, and 
India all contributed to glorify this department with admirable 
specimens of their several rich embroideries. Ecclesiastical 
vestments belonged more to France, and church embroidery 
of the finest kind was shown by French firms. 

Amidst the great and engrossing industries of the various 
nations exhibiting their products, a number of smaller indus- 
tries lay almost unregarded and unknown. Nevertheless, each 
of these. possessed its special significance and circumscribed in- 
terest, while they showed the employment of numerous smaller 
sections of artisans. There were shirt-collars, for instance, 
which France produces arinually to the value of from twenty- 
five to thirty millions of francs. Cut and sewn by machinery, 
as ready-made linen now is, it has gradually become lower and 
lower in price; yet more than ten thousand workpeople are 
living in Paris by assisting in making it; nor have their 
earnings descended in the same proportion as the selling price ; 
for they earn on the average two francs, and the most active 
four francs, a day. 

Women are found at work in lace-making; and it has been 
officially estimated that the entire number of females so em- 
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ployed is 240,000, of which no less than 60,000 are to be found 
in Normandy. The point-lace-makers of Alencon and Bayeux 
work in large ateliers, and the Alencon lace-maker earns from 
one to two shillings a day. Black lace-making, which is a much 
more important industry, is the occupation of the wives and 
daughters of the agricultural labourers in lower Normandy. It 
is essentially a home industry; and at the age of five or six 
years the little girls of the Norman villagers begin to learn an 
art which is both delicate and difficult, and which has not yet 
been aided by machinery. When the girls grow up, and become 
mothers, their lace-making profitably occupies them while their 
husbands are labouring in the fields; and they probably can 
earn a shilling for an ordinary day’s work. 

Hair ornaments, actually made of hair, and mounted in 
gold or jewellery, are made chiefly by women, who can earn 
between two and four francs a day; but the men, who are 
engaged as special art-workmen in this trade, can obtain from 
eight to ten francs aday. ‘This is, of course, a rather restricted 
trade, while the hair-net trade is one of great extent, and has. 
of late years increased surprisingly; so much so that it is 
estimated that there are now 15,000 French women and girls 
employed in it. France carries on a great export trade in 
hair-nets, mittens, &c. to England and to distant places, even 
to Havannah, Chili, and Brazil. Although hair-nets made by 
machinery are much cheaper than those made by hand, yet 
being so much inferior, the introduction of machinery has not 
up to the present time injured the hand trade. The Parisian 
workwoman can make two shillings a day, and the country net 
or mitten-maker about tenpence a day in this labour. 

The Working Hatmakers’ Association exhibited their hats, 
and are worthy of mention, as forming a combination of two. 
hundred and twenty workmen, possessing a capital of 40,000 
francs, while every workman holds at least a share of 100 
francs in the undertaking. A Paris hatmaker generally earns. 
about four shillings a day. 

The Bronze-workers of Paris still command the markets of 
the world, not so much by superior merit as by inferior price. 
The principle of production is by dealing through overseers 
with skilled mechanics, who employ one or more journey- 
men or apprentices. Men of extraordinary skill command 
high prices in bronze-working as in any other trade, but the 
wages of 80 per cent. of the bronze-workers of Paris have been 
found not to exceed 3s. 7d. a day, while those of only 5 per 
cent. exceeded 5s. 

Few persons know that there are a number of woodcarvers 
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in Paris, who are a highly paid and independent race, who 
work in shops, and therefore exhibited little at the Exhibition, 
and beside whose best work even the finest of Swiss carvings 
appear coarse and unnatural. Some work in chestnut and the 
close fine-grained pear-tree, while the mechanical carvers work 
in coarse woods. Their rate of pay is from 3s. 4d. at the 
lowest, to 6s. at the highest, for a day’s work of eight hours. 

In the vast array of exhibited objects such minor works as 
we have just noticed attracted little attention. Those, how- 
ever, who minutely studied the neglected trifles of the great 
show discovered much to interest and instruct them. Amongst 
the models were several ingenious contrivances, and many little 
monuments of workmen’s intelligence and patience, illustrating 
no system of labour and only that of earnest, thoughtful, and 
unknown artisans. One model, pointed out by M. Jerrold, 
was that of a locomotive engine made by a man who was for 
eighteen years a railway employé, but now, with his wife, is 
the manager of a shirt-making business. For twelve years did 
this man labour at odd times, and in many hours of the night, 
in constructing this highly-finished, compact, and well-adjusted 
model. Such was the fruit of lowly industry which M. Barat 
showed to an indifferent world. Nor was he alone in patient 
and private industry, for not far from him M. Battaille ex- 
hibited a beautifully finished model of a country-house, to which 
he had devoted the leisure hours of twenty-five years. Every 
description of costly wood had been used, and the balustrades 
and candelabra were of brass and steel. Highly finished mar- 
queterie and mosaic work were introduced with excellent taste, 
while an imitation mosaic carpet in the salon was a rich bit of 
minute art work. There were thirteen rooms, and each room 
was a separate art study. The roof which covered the whole, 
was composed of six thousand little tiles carved in wood. 

In our rapid glance over this great Exhibition we have mainly 
restricted our view to the most important products of the prin- 
cipal nations in commercial contact and in keen rivalry with 
our own country. The International fair is over, its toys and 
shows are gone, but the moral and commercial lessons are still to 
be gathered up in calmness and by calculation. Amongst these 
lessons we have alluded to a few, and now in conclusion passingly 
intimate others. 

In whatever form an article of taste, and one intended for 
the wealthier classes, is fashioned, British manufacturers must 
remember that they have still much to imitate and equal 
in foreign hands. Taste and fancy are indigenous to France, 
and should be carefully cultivated in England. The standard 
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: foreign commercial art is now so high, that where cost 
s not material consummate talent must be brought into use. 
Our schools of art and design are effecting something, but 
they have much lost ground yet to overtake. Nor should 
cheap fabrics be unartistic ; for both in the luxurious and the 
homely good taste and skill can be clearly if not equally 
displayed. 

Another lesson is that Britain has been at every succeeding 
Exhibition, especially in the earlier ones, rather a loser than a 
gainer. In many particulars it might, we think, be shown how 
she has successively lost while others have gained. She has 
stimulated others more than herself. She has taught others 
more than she has herself learned. She has imparted know- 
ledge, and thereby imparted power. In manufactures, the 
politically true maxim, Divide et impera, is reversed. Britain 
has been the textile teacher of Europe, and her scholars are 
now setting up textile schools of their own. There can be 
little doubt that while the several Exhibitions have been for 
the general good, that good has been realised more by others 
than by ourselves, principally because they are apter to learn 
and cleverer in imitation. Paris proved this to universal ob- 
servation. Our wisdom now will consist in learning from 
others, and in rivalling their vigilance and activity. Especially 
should we recognise the fact that national success is founded 
upon individual enterprise. Before a nation can command the 
markets of the world, she must have nurtured individuals 
to command her own markets by particular skill, ingenuity, 
and enterprise. 

The most momentous of all lessons is that as a manufactur- 
ing nation our continued progress depends upon the special 
education of our operatives in the principles and science 
of their several trades. In an article on ‘ Technical and 
‘ Scientific Education’ * we entered into this topic at some 
length, and we have now to add that our working nation at 
large is becoming indoctrinated with better views. The Whit- 
worth Se holarships are noble fruits from this new seed of 
knowledge. A large conference of actual operatives have met 
and recently published reports of their deliberations, and many 
principal employers of labour have reluctantly opened their 
eyes to the light of that great truth which the Exhibition at 
Paris taught the world at large. 

Very w: watchful eyes have inspected those great trophies in 
iron and steel, as well as other a4 of. skill, becca tn 


* Kd. Rev. No. eclx., April, 1868. 
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at Paris, and competent Englishmen have made private tours 
of inquiry amongst the great engineering works of France, 
Belgium, and Germany ; and the result of all is, that while in 
relation to wages, food, and particulars of cost in general 
matters may in some measure right themselves, where compa- 
rative differences tend to produce an ultimate equilibrium, 
yet in point of technical knowledge and adaptation English 
workmen are unquestionably behind foreign operatives. 

It is now an acknowledged fact, that amongst the managers 
of French mines and iron-works, far more frequently than with 
ourselves, there are gentlemen of considerable attainments in 
the physical sciences. English heads of iron-works are them- 
selves admitting that, in this respect, our managers are sadly 
deficient. One of this class, Mr. J. Kitson, jun., of Leeds, 
observed at a professional meeting, that while he was ready to 
assert the general superiority of our operatives in iron-works over 
those of France, as well as the excellence of our own iron-manu- 
facture as compared with that of the Continent, yet he confessed 
that he did not know a single English manager of iron-works 
in the West-Riding of Yorkshire who understood the science 
of chemistry. He found, however, no difficulty in obtaining 
from France a manager who was a good mathematician and a 
good chemist; a man who knew the theory as well as the 
practice of mechanics; and who was, moreover, a thorough 
draughtsman. Mr. Kitson naturally estimated this man so 
clever in chemical and mechanical knowledge, and so able as a 
draughtsman, as by so much a superior metallurgical manager. 
The value of such additional scientific knowledge is incaleu- 
lable, in illustration of which it has been affirmed that it would 
be remunerative to the Birmingham jewellery trade to pay a 
certain eminent chemist a salary of 3,000/. a year to reside 
amongst and advise them. It should, however, be added, that 
some of the largest iron-works have now found it to their 
advantage to add a chemist to their establishments. Thus 
not only the Creusot Company in France, but also our Dow- 
lais Company, and the Barrow-in-Furness Company, have each 
a chemist in their pay. 

We are rejoiced to learn that a committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science are considering 
how far the State can appropriately and effectively promote 
scientific education; and more particularly that some of the 
principal representatives of firms in the iron and steel trade 
have set on foot the ‘Iron and Steel Institute for Great Bri- 
‘ tain,’ which has for its object the advancement of a chemical, 
ceological, and accurate knowledge of these prime factors 
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in our commercial pre-eminence. No happier combination 
can take place than that of our superior scientific minds with 
the practical and wealth-producing men who have at length 
resolved that the lessons of the late International Exposition 
shall not be lost to them and their country. 

The practical conclusion from these observations is that 
neither the natural resources of this country, nor the genius 
and industry of its inhabitants, can secure to us any superiority 
in the struggle of labour; and that we are likely to suffer 
from two causes which retard our progress—the inferior educa- 
tion of our workmen, and the tendency of the working classes 
to enforce by trade combination an artificial rate of wages. 
The former of these evils will, we trust, be remedied. But the 
latter is even more fatal to our manufacturing prosperity; for 
we can only retain our position in foreign markets by prices 
regulated by foreign competition, and if British prices are 
raised in any department of manufactures by the excess of 
British wages, the only result will be the total extinction of 
that branch of industry. 


Art. IV.— Vie de Madame de Lafayette. Par Madame de 
LASTEYRIE, sa fille. Précédée d'une Notice sur sa Mére, 
Madame la Duchesse D’AYEN. (1737-1807.) Paris: 1868. 


\ HEN on the 10th Thermidor 1794, the news of Robe- 

spierre’s fall reached the prisoners in the various dun- 
geons of Paris, where hundreds yet waited for the death which 
they had seen overtake so many of their companions, the first 
impulse of the wife of the celebrated Lafayette, who for seven 
weeks had endured all the horrors of that awful captivity at 
La Force with unflagging heroism, was to send an emissary to 
the Luxembourg to learn the fate of her nearest relatives. 
The answer of the jailer there was fearfully concise. Six 
days before, her mother the Duchesse d’Ayen, her grand- 
mother the aged Maréchale de Noailles, and her sister Louise 
Vicomtesse de Noailles, had all been guillotined together. 
The blow was a crushing one; and for the time her own fate 
became matter of indifference to Madame de Lafayette. She 
was not set at liberty for many months, during which she 
wept for her dead, and found her only consolation in the visits 
of the faithful priest M. Carrichon, who had at his own immi- 
nent risk accompanied that fatal procession to the scaffold, to 
receive the last words of the victims and give them absolution. 
When she was released from surveillance in Paris, and had 
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obtained permission from the Emperor at Vienna to share her 
husband’s prison at Olmiitz, Madame de Lafayette employed 
herself in writing with a toothpick and a carefully hoarded 
fragment of Indian ink on the margins of the few books which 
they were allowed to retain, the memoir of her mother which 
fills the first hundred and fifty pages of the volume before us; 
pages which disarm all literary criticism when we remember 
how and by whom they were written. They give us a picture 
of a family in the most aristocratic circle in France, in which 
religion, love, and duty reign supreme. The corruption of one 
of the worst periods of French society has brought no taint on 
them. Father, mother, brothers and sisters, sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law seem to live together in unity. ‘ Behold Thy 
‘ servant and the children whom Thou hast given me,’ seems 
ever the attitude of Madame d’Ayen, as one by one, for death 
or for life, she offers up her children to God. She educates 
them with the tenderest care, chooses husbands for her 
daughters at a very early age, and speedily gives to a second 
generation of grandsons and daughters the same pious, fervent, 
yet wise affection. We hear little of what goes on in the world, 
though that world was convulsed to its very foundations, and 
the framework of the society in which they lived was crack- 
ing beneath him. ‘The births of children, their first com- 
munion, their marriages, their separations, when war and at 
last prison and the scaffold divide them, are the only events 
related. Politics are never alluded to; but then we must re- 
member that both for her who wrote, and for those of whom she 
was writing, the world and the fashion thereof had truly passed 
away; to them the things of the spirit had become the only 
realities. For the daughter to record the history of a life so 
holy as that of Madame d’Ayen was a sacred task which 
brought with it strength to endure the pain of loss and sepa- 
ration, in contemplating the triumphs of a faith such as hers, 
and in looking forward to a glorious reunion. And the book 
is one that we can heartily recommend mothers, who usually 
shun French literaturé with only too good reason, to put 
into their children’s hands, for it is simple and unaffected, and 
free from the unhealthy religious sentimentalism that attaches, 
as we venture to think, to that much over-praised work, ‘ Le 
* Récit @une Seeur.’ 

The Duchesse d’Ayen, Anne-Louise-Henriette d’ Aguesseau, 
was granddaughter of the celebrated Chancellor d’Aguesseau, 
and was born under his roof at Fresne, in 1737. Her mother, 
Anne Duprés, was a Norman heiress, and from her Madame 
d’Ayen (her only child) inherited a large fortune. At eighteen 
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she married Jean Paul Francois de Noailles duc d’Ayen, 
eldest son of the second Maréchal de Noailles, then two years 
younger than herself. Notwithstanding this disparity in age, 
and some in tastes, for he was a man of courts and camps, 
while she was grave and devout, their daughter bears witness 
to the attachment and happiness of her parents. They in- 
habited the Hétel de Noailles with the old maréchal and his 
wife, who had long ceased to go into the world, so that even 
in the heart of Paris the bride led a very retired life. Her 
first child, a son, lived but a year, to the inexpressible grief of 
its mother, who afterwards gave birth to five daughters in 
succession. They were, Louise, who married her cousin the 
Vicomte de Noailles, and died on the same scaffold as her 
mother; Adrienne, Madame de Lafayette; Pauline, Madame 
de Montagu, whose name is affixed to a memoir of somewhat 
doubtful authenticity published three years ago; and two 
others, Madame de Thesan and Madame de Grammont. Last 


of all, and at great risk to her own life, came the long-wished- 
’ for son, received by the father and grand-parents with exul- 
, tation, with fear and trembling by the mother, who after a few 
| months of languishing saw his feeble life expire, with a resig- 
: nation to the will of the Divine Giver not the less perfect that 
» in her breast maternal affection had the strength of a passion. 
t To the care and education of her daughters, i in the highest 
8 sense of the word, she devoted herself unceasingly. She read 
- with them and talked with them as their minds ripened, and 
e accustomed them to such perfect sympathy, that to the tie of . 
d mother and daughter between them was added that of the 
y closest and rarest friendship : — 
h ‘Her mind and heart,’ says Madame de Lafayette, ‘were alike 
” upright, and the idea of regulating our life by the principles of 
- virtue and duty apart from all cons siderations of interest became so 
8, habitual to us, not only from our mother’s lessons but from her 
yk example, and that of our father in the too 1 rare occasions in which 
ly we had the opportunity of seeing him, that the first examples which 
ut we met with of a contrary conduct in many of those who are com- 
rd monly called honest people, caused us a painful impression of sur- 
* prise which it required many years of contact with the world to 
ns weaken in us.’ 
Le 

Madame d’Ayen began to prepare her elder daughters at 
Wu, the age of eleven for that great epoch in a young girl’s life, her 
Wu, first communion, and before they were thirteen propositions of 
er, marriage for them were already under discussion. The Vicomte 
me de Noailles, eldest son of the Maréchal de Mouchy, and conse- 
en quently head of the younger branch of the Noailles family, 
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was offered to Louise the eldest, and the young Marquis de 
Lafayette, an orphan of fifteen, was euhen of “for Adrienne 
the second. Both were accepted by the Duc d’Ayen, on con- 
dition that a year or eighteen months should elapse before the 
subject was mentioned to the young brides elect; but oppor- 
tunities of meeting were arranged. Madame ‘de Noailles 
inarried in the autumn of 1773, and six months later Adrienne, 
then only fourteen and a half, was united to M. de Lafayette, 
aged sixteen. ; 

It is not our business here to review either the life or cha- 
racter of the well-known Lafayette, except in so far as they 
bear on those of the remarkable women whose biography lies 
before us. He has long since been judged at the bar of his- 
tory. Disinterested and pure in aim, but a man of one idea, 
neither his temperament nor his talents were of the kind which 
could command success in such a chaos of madly conflicting 
forces as France had become in the tremendous year of 99. 
He lacked clearness of vision to perceive the course of action 
which should at once secure the Liberty which he worshipped, 
stem the rising tide of anarchy, and save a falling monarch, 
whose friend and counsellor he, the republican at heart, had 
become; or were any such course indeed possible to mortal 
man at such a moment, he most certainly lacked decision to 
pursue it. So the hero of two worlds drifted away into failure; 
laurels were no longer twined round his bust; soon even his 
name did not suffice to protect from arrest and insult those 
dearest to him. But through all the vicissitudes of fortune 
one faithful heart gave him for thirty-four years the most 
devoted and passionate affection, for from the hour that boy 
and girl they stood together at the altar, Adrienne de Noailles 
loved and reverenced her husband with a love passing the 
love of women, and proved it in the most critical moments 
of his career. They began life together so early under the 
sheltering care of her mother, who had adopted him as a son 
with all her heart, and who, much as she afterwards differed 
from him in matters of opinion, always recognised the nobility 
of his character and the purity of his aims; and at the Hotel 
de Noailles, when the Marquis went to join his regiment, 
Madame de Lafayette was left; her head and heart alike 
troubled, for then, and to the end of her life, as she con- 
fessed on her deathbed, her passion for her husband was such 
that she did all she could to hide it, lest the expression of 
it should become wearisome to him; and while her noble na- 
ture forbade her the indulgence of a single jealous or exacting 
thought, she suffered acutely from his absences and the many 
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cares and distractions of his position. At fifteen, too, her soul 
was agitated by doubts on religion, It is hard to account for 
the malady in the daughter of the saintly Madame d’Ayen, 
but her eager reasoning mind had wandered into the regions of 
speculative doubt and difficulty even at twelve years old, and 
she was unable to share the first communion of her sister. 
The struggle was a long one, during which she prayed for 
light ; and when some little time after her marriage she em- 
braced fervently the faith of a Christian, we think it was not 
altogether because either maternal or priestly influence pre- 
vailed over her doubts, but because a nature so passionately 
loving as hers craves absolutely to rest in the highest Love, 
and in intimate and personal communion with Him, to find 
a guide through the storms and torments of this life. The 
decision laid upon her, however, the burden which so many 
pious and tender souls have to bear through life sorrowing— 
the pain of separation from their husbands in matters of faith: 
few support it with her exquisite tact and courage. Lafayette’s 
testimony in writing to a friend after her death on this point is 
worth transcribing :— 

‘It has been said that she preached to me a great deal. That 
was not her way. Her devoutness was something quite peculiar ; 
during thirty-four years I may say that it never caused me one 
moment’s annoyance. All her acts of piety were, without affecta- 
tion, kept in the background where my conscience was concerned. 
Also I had the satisfaction of seeing my friends, who were professed 
unbelievers, received by her with the same courtesy, as much es- 
teemed, as much loved, their virtues as completely recognised as if 
no difference in religion had existed.’ 

Madame de Lafayette had been married three years, had given 
birth to a first child, and was expecting soon again to become 
a mother, when in April 1777 Lafayette’s project of sailing 
for America to join the hero of his youthful dreams, General 
Washington, in freeing the British North American Colonies 
from the authority of the parent country, startled and shocked 
his family. He had brooded on the idea for many months, 
and had taken secret measures in concert with Silas Deane, 
the American envoy in Paris, for purchasing and arming a 
vessel, A first attempt to sail from Bordeaux was prevented 
by the authoritative command of Louis X VI., accompanied 
by some very violent letters from his father-in-law. He was 
enjoined to repair to Marseilles, and there wait for further 
orders from the Court. But after setting out for Marseilles, 
he retraced his steps in disguise to Bordeaux, and effected his 
escape. The grief and anger at home may be conceived, but 
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Adrienne, feeling that the more she showed her misery the more 
her parents’ indign: ation would deepen against the cause of it, 
bore up courageously and would not allow him to be blamed. 
She, too, became enthusiastic in the cause of American freedom. 

Her second daughter, Anastasie, was born before letters 
reached them from the Far West; presently news came of 
battles, in one of which her hero was badly wounded; 
these things tried her, and before the good ship ‘ Alliance’ 
had landed him safe at Brest, in February 1779, she had 
buried her firstborn. Lafayette had left France dicdbatiens 
to his sovereign’s wishes, and therefore a disgraced man; he 
returned covered with glory to find French sympathy with 
America at its highest pitch, and to be received at Court with 
marked favour. In a few months he started again to prose- 
cute the war, which was brought to a termination by the defeat 
and capture of Lord Cornwallis, and January 1782 saw him 
arrive in Paris the bearer of fresh laurels and of the welcome 
news of peace. Two more children were born to him in the 
succeeding years—George Washington, as the parents were 
proud to name their only son, and a daughter, the author of 
the simple and unaffected memoir from which we quote. 
Sharing in all her husband’s political interests, his efforts to 
obtain the abolition of the slave trade enlisted her warmest 
sympathies, and the same enlightened charity made her in 
1787 heartily coincide with him in his earnest desire to see 
the civil disabilities of Protestants removed. The Revolution 
meantime was approaching with great strides. Lafayette in 
89 received the onerous post of commandant of the National 
Guard, which in fact placed him at the head of a movement 
which was every day gathering fresh and more dangerous 
impetus, and of which it was impossible to foresee the results. 
His liberal opinions were so conscientiously hers, that she 
could bear the dislike and reproaches of aristocratic friends and 
kindred with comparative equanimity; but her anguish of 
mind at the sight of acts of arbitrary violence, mob-rule, and 
cruelty was intense. Her only consolation was in Lafayette’s 
integrity, and in the power which he more than once exerted, 
at the sacrifice of his personal popularity, to quell and avert 
such violence. Once only did she take a different line from 
his, and here her religious scruples were paramount. She 
sided with the clergy who for conscience’ sake refused to take 
the Constitutional oath, and when the new Bishop of Paris 
dined in state with the Commander of the National Guard, 
Madame de Lafayette marked her feeling by not doing the 
honours of her husband’s table on the occasion. 
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After the Easter émeute in 1791, when Louis XVI. was 
foiled in the attempt to quit the Tuileries for St. Cloud, where 
he had hoped to pass the Holy Week, and avail himself of the 
services of some of the proscribed clergy, Lafayette, having 
pledged his word that he should do so, the General in deep 
disgust resolved to resign the command of a body which had 
so ill obeyed him. To avoid the solicitations that he knew 
would be made to him to continue in his post, he secretly left 
his house, deputing his wife to receive the Municipality and 
the sixty battalions, who were sure to come and entreat him 
toremain. Gladly she did so, replying to each with the fine 
tact that was natural to her, suiting her tone to the different 
chiefs of battalions, from the most respected and influential to 
the wretched Santerre and his compeers, whose misconduct 
and brutality had led to her husband’s resignation. She 
fondly believed that he would now retire into the privacy she 
sighed for; but she was only allowed that hope for four days, 
when, yielding to the general wish, he resumed the command, 
and held it during six more stormy months, till he quitted 
Paris in the beginning of October, and joined the family circle 
at Chavaniac* for a short breathing space after the dissolution 
of the Assembly and the acceptance by the King of the Con- 
stitution. Some weeks of perfect happiness were enjoyed 
there in the society of Madame d’Ayen, but they were the 
very last which mother and daughter were ever to spend toge- 
ther. Amid all the din of her internal discords, France was 
listening for the first sounds of war on her frontiers, and was 
arming her population. The command of one of the three corps 
darmée was assigned to Lafayette, who quitted Chavaniac in 
December. From this moment till the day when the door of his 
cell at Olmiitz opened to receive her, ‘la femme Lafayette,’ as 
since the abolition of titles she was designated, was left sole 
head of the family, to face alone the dangers that menaced all 
ci-devant aristocrats, and they were not few. The nobles were 
emigrating fast, they and everyone formerly belonging to the 
privileged classes being looked on as traitors to their country, 
who were ready to incite foreign Powers to assist them in 
reimposing the fetters which France had shaken off. Some 
such fear no doubt existed in the minds of those who pro- 
claimed the loi des suspects, and set the guillotine to work ; but 
blood once tasted seemed to madden them like wine, and fear 
and cruelty went hand in hand in the perpetration of the 


* Chavaniac was the small patrimonial estate of M. de Lafayette, 
near Brioude in Auvergne. 
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awful massacres that followed. In the provinces bands of 
lawless men went about proclaiming their patriotism by plun- 
dering and burning the houses of ci-devants. Madame de 
Lafayette made a bold stand against some of these at Chava- 
niac, and they contented themselves with running their swords 
through the canvasses of some family portraits on the ground 
that they must have been aristocrats. She had refused her 
husband’s offer allowing her to join him at the camp at Mau- 
‘-beuge, fearing lest her presence might hamper his movements ; 
she hoped, too, by remaining in France to be able to protect 
his property and interests, while to have quitted the country 
would have exposed her to the suspicion of emigrating, then a 
capital crime. Her heart glowed with pride as she read his 
celebrated letter to the Assembly against the Jacobins, and 
when she heard of his journey to Paris to enforce those senti- 
ments at the bar of the Legislature, fruitless though that 
journey was, and destructive of his popularity not only in the 
capital but with the army. After the terrible 10th of August, 
his disaffected troops refusing to follow him, threatening rather 
to send him to Paris where a price was put on his head, he 
made his escape into Holland, soon to be taken prisoner by a 
Power which was making war on France in Louis Seize’s 
behalf. 

Madame d’Ayen, whose history we may now resume and 
follow to the bitter end, had meanwhile gone to Paris to attend 
on a dying sister. Soon the constant tumults in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuileries caused her to abandon the Hotel de 
Noailles (it stood on the site now covered by the rue d’Alger) 
and take a small house in the faubourg St. Germain with her 
daughter Madame de Grammont; a step which led to her 
being summoned with the Duc d’Ayen to the Hotel de Ville, 
to explain why they had quitted their usual domicile, to which 
they were recommended to return. Arrests became very 
frequent, and there was hardly one member of her family for 
whom Madame d’Ayen had not to tremble. Lafayette’s de- 
parture from France was: hailed by her with joy, little fore- 
seeing that a foreign prison awaited him, and very soon she 
had the additional misery of knowing that Madame de La- 
fayette and her children were under arrest at Chavaniac. 
The winter of 92-93 was a very terrible one, for the death 
of the King made a deeper impression on loyal hearts than 
even the loss of kindred. The horizon was darkening round 
them on every side; the Duc d’Ayen found it necessary to 
escape to Switzerland ; a separation which was cruelly felt by 
his wife, to whose lot it fell to close the eyes of the old 
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Maréchal de Noailles. Madame d’Ayen had with her eldest 
daughter, the Vicomtesse de Noailles, spent the last few 
months of the old man’s life with him at St. Germains; 
from thence they had been in the habit of making frequent 
expeditions to Paris for the purpose of enjoying the consola- 
tion of religious services, which were now performed only in 
secret. After his death they finally quitted St. Germains; 
and bringing with them his widow, whose faculties were now 
impaired by age, they once more inhabited the family hotel, 
where in the month of November ’93 they found themselves 
put under arrest. At first there seemed ‘not much to alarm 
them, but greater severity followed; long and insulting cross- 
examinations hard to bear, and total confiscation of property. 
A few trifling ornaments which they had concealed they endea- 
voured to dispose of through the agency of M. Grellet the 
tutor, but the jeweller who took them died by the guillotine 
afew hours after, and without having paid for them. Their 
poverty was ‘extreme; at last they were delivered from care 
for the morrow by being without any further pretext con- 
signed to the Luxembourg. ‘Two months were passed there, 
and they saw nearly all their fellow-prisoners depart for 
Fouquier Tinville’s bar before their summons came to set out 
for the Conciergerie late on the night of 21st of July. “They 
reached it faint and exhausted, and with only half a franc in 
their possession, and were thrust into a cell along with three 
other women, one of whom survived to describe their de- 
meanour during that night. Madame d’Ayen felt their danger, 
but still had hope : ‘ they cannot condemn us for she aring in a 

‘conspiracy of which we are absolutely ignorant,’ she said. 
Her d: aughter expec ted death, and refused to sleep. ‘ Courage, 

‘mother, there is but an hour; why rest when one is so near 
* eternity?’ were her words: she continued in fervent prayer. 
The old Maréchale slept at intervals. At nine that morning 
they went before their judges, with what result we know: the 
end is best told in the words of M. Carrichon, whose narrative 
we translate here :— 

‘Madame la Maréchale de Noailles, Madame d’Ayen her daughter- 
in-law, and Madame la Vicomtesse de Noailles her grand-daughter, 
were confined to their hotel from the month of November 1793 till 
the following April. The Terror was increasing as the victims 
became more numerous. One day I said to these ladies, as if from 
a presentiment, “ If you should go to the guillotine I will accompany 
you if God gives me strength.” They took me at my word and 
said eagerly, “Will you promise it?” “Yes,” I replied after a 
moment’s hesitation; “and that you may recognise me I will wear 
a dark-blue coat and a red waistcoat.” They “frequently reminded 
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me of my promise. The week after Easter 1794, they were all 
three taken to the Luxembourg. M. Grellet, tutor to the children 
of the Vicomtesse de Noailles, used to bring me constant intelli- 
gence about them. On the 22nd of July (4th Thermidor), between 
eight and ten o’clock in the morning, I was at home when I heard a 
knock ; I opened the door and saw M. Grellet and his pupils; he 
looked pale and downcast. Taking me aside he said, “ It is all over— 
the ladies are before the revolutionary tribunal—I am come to 
summon you to fulfil your promise. I shall take these unhappy 
children to Vincennes, and prepare them for their terrible loss,” 
After some questions and answers I said, “Go: I will change my 
clothes, and do you pray to God to give me strength for the task,” 
I changed my dress; I went to the Palace between one and two 
o’clock ; no admittance possible; I asked some one coming out, if it 
was really the case, hoping that there might be some mistake; their 
answer left no doubt. I wandered about the streets in great agita- 
tion; at five o’clock I returned to the Palace; nothing indicated 
the departure of the condemned. I hung about the steps watching, 
yet fearing to see those for whom I watched. That hour seemed 
the longest I have ever known. At last I see a movement that tells 
me the prison is about to open. I place myself close to the grille; 
the first cart is filled, and comes towards me. There were eight 
ladies in it, seven unknown to me: the eighth, to whom I was quite 
close, was the Maréchale. A ray of hope crosses my mind for an 
instant, as her daughter-in-law and grand-daughter are not beside 
her. Alas! they are in the second. Madame de Noailles was in 
white, which she had worn since the deaths of the Maréchal and 
Maréchale de Mouchy; she looked not more than twenty-four. 
Madame d’Ayen, forty, in a déshabille of striped blue and white. 
Six men placed themselves beside them, but respectfully, leaving 
them as much space and liberty as was possible, which pleased me. 
The daughter was giving to her mother the most tender and loving 
sare. I heard the spectators saying beside me, “ See the young one, 
how agitated she is, how she speaks to the other.” Iseemed to hear 
her words, “ Mother, he is not there.” ‘ Look again.” ‘ Nothing 
escapes me. I assure you, mother, he is not there.” -They forgot 
that I had told them it was impossible for me to get inside the 
Court. The first cart remains near for a quarter-of-an-hour ; it 
advanced, and as the second passes I approach the ladies, but they 
do not recognise me. I follow them, separated by the crowd, but 
still always near. Madame de Noailles, though constantly seeking 
me, never perceives me. Madame d’Ayen looks troubled. I feel 
tempted to give it up. I say to myself I have done what I can, 
everywhere the crowd will be denser—there is no chance. I was 
just going to retire when a thunderstorm broke over us: in an 
instant the streets are as if swept—not a creature left except those 
in doorways and at windows; the procession is disordered, horse 
and foot go faster, so do the tumbrils. I had taken shelter on the 
doorstep of a shop; as they pass me an involuntary movement made 
me quit it, and approach the second cart. I found myself alone 
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beside them. Madame de Noailles perceives me and her smile seems 
to say, “Ah, there you are at last! How thankful we are! How 
we have looked for you! Mother, there he is.” Madame d’Ayen 
revives ; all my irresolution vanishes, I feel by the grace of God 
full of courage. Drenched with rain and sweat, I continue to walk 
alongside of them. On the steps of the church of St. Louis I per- 
ceive one of their friends full of respect and attachment seeking to 
render them the same service. His face and attitude show all he 
feels; with inexpressible emotion I touch him on the shoulder say- 
ing, “ Bonsoir, mon ami.” ‘The storm was very violent. ‘The ladies 
suffer from it, especially the old Maréchale, whose large cap is blown 
off uncovering her grey hairs, as she is shaken about helplessly 
by the movement of the cart, her hands tied behind her. Some 
spectators recognise her, and add to her torments by their insults. 
“There she is, the great Maréchale, who was such a great lady and 
rode in such magnificent carriages, in the cart now with the rest.” 
At the entrance of the Faubourg St. Antoine, as the cart moved a 
little slower, I went forward—* Here,” I said to myself, “is the best 
place to give them what they desire”—I turn round and make 
them a sign. Madame de Noailles understands me. “ Mother, 
M. Carrichon is going to give us absolution.” Immediately they 
bow their heads with an air of repentance, contrition, hope, and 
piety. I lift my hand and pronounce the form of absolution, then 
the words which follow very distinctly. They join perfectly ; I 
shall never forget the picture. From that moment the storm of 
wind and rain ceases, and seems only to have occurred to give us 
our opportunity. I bless God. Their expression shows security, 
peace, even joy. At last we reach the fatal spot. What a moment! 
I behold them well and full of life, in a few minutes I shall see 
them no more. What an agony! yet not without its consolation in 
seeing them so resigned. ‘The scaffold rises before me, the tumbrils 
stop: a crowd, for the most part laughing and jeering at the horrid 
spectacle, jostles the victims as they descend. Madame de Noailles 
seeks me once more with her eyes. What do they not express? I 
understood her looks though words cannot render them. Some near 
me said, “ How happy that young woman is! how she prays! but 
what good does it do her?” Ah, the scoundrels! The last adieu 
exchanged, they stepped down from the cart. I could hardly sup- 
port myself; I thanked God that I had already given them absolu- 
tion before this dreadful moment. I approached the steps leading 
up to the guillotine; an old man was in the act of mounting ; after 
him came a lady whose piety was edifying, but she was unknown 
tome; then the Maréchale, her great eyes fixed on vacancy ; I had 
not forgotten to do for her what I had done for the others. I see 
Madame d’Ayen kneeling, noble, resigned, contemplating the 
sacrifice she is about to make to God through the merits of His 
Son, without fear, calm as I have seen her at sacrament. When 
the Maréchale had to lay down her head the executioner had to 
cut away the top of her dress to bare her neck. Six ladies followed 
her, Madame d’Ayen was the tenth. How pleased she seemed to 
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be to die before her daughter! ‘The executioner pulled off her cap, 
which was fastened to her hair by a pin, which being rudely dragged 
{ saw her features contract with pain. She disappears and her 
gentle daughter takes her place: as I looked at her youthful figure 
all in white, I thought I beheld the martyrdom of some holy virgin: 
the same calm, the same death. The rich young blood flowed 
abundantly from her head and neck. As they threw her body into 
that abominable heap, “ Now she is happy,” I exclaimed. It has 
been said that Madame de Noailles, like her mother, before dying 
exhorted their companions, particularly one young man among them 
whom she had heard blaspheming; as she mounted the scaffold she 
turned to him with a last appeal, “En grace, Monsieur, dites pardon.”’ 

Such was the fate that in those days hundreds of high-born 
and delicately-nurtured women met with a courage that even 
in the most apparently frivolous never failed them in the 
supreme moment; while in those of whom we have spoken, it 
attained to the resignation and the fervours of Christian mar- 
tyrdom. But we must return to Madame de Lafayette at 
Chavaniac eight months previous to the catastrophe of Ther- 
midor, when on the 10th of September she found herself sum- 
moned to quit the Chateau by a commissary named Aulagnier, 
from Le Puy, who was the bearer of an order from the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to arrest her. She was conducted with 
her daughters to Le Puy, and insisted on being at once taken 
before the Council of the Department. Lafayette’s letters had 
been taken from her; she demanded that they should be read 
aloud and copies of them taken before they were sent to Paris, 
‘ because many lies are told in the Assembly.’ Her frank 
and courageous demeanour so influenced the magistrates that 
they resolved to forward to M. Roland, then Minister for 
Home Affairs, her petition, that if it was considered necessary 
by the Government to retain her as a hostage, she should be 
allowed to return on parole to Chavaniac. She herself wrote 
from Le Puy to Brissot in the same sense. The letter is too 
long to transcribe, but the tone of it is remarkable. It is no 
humble petition, but rather a demand for justice written in a 
spirit so haughty that probably the angry patriot, who once 
said of her that the ‘femme Lafayette was the very incarnation 
‘of all the pride of the Noailles, had some grounds for his 
assertion. She concludes, speaking of Roland, ‘1 cannot tell 
* what will be his answer; it is easy to see that if it is dictated 
‘ by justice it will set me at liberty. If you will serve me, 
* you will have the satisfaction of having done a good action 
‘towards one who has neither the wish nor the power to 
‘hurt you. I consent to owe you this service. NOAILLES 
* LAFAYETTE.’ 
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M. Roland’s reply, when it came, permitted her to return to 
Chavaniac a prisoner on parole, and under surveillance of the 
authorities, but commented severely on the expression in 
her letter to Brissot, as savouring of the ‘ orgueil suranné de 
‘ce qu’on appelait noblesse.’ Her parole was now her heaviest 
burden, for she had heard that Lafayette was to be sent to 
Spandau; so in spite of the breach of confidence on Brissot’s 
part in showing her letter, her misery making her humble, 
she wrote again most urgently entreating to be released. 
Roland had pronounced against the September massacres ; and 
overcoming her repugnance to address him, she wrote him 
amost touching appeal to be set free to join her husband. 
The Minister’s answer was short but courteous: he had laid 
her appeal before the Committee, but he begged to observe 
that it would be very unsafe for a person of her name to travel 
under the present circumstances in France. But these circum- 
stances might change, and she might rely on him to avail 
himself of a favourable change in her behalf. 

During three months that she received no news of her 
husband, except rumours that he was being transferred from 
one prison to another, she wrote in turns to the Minister of 
War, to the Duke of Brunswick, and, at the suggestion of her 
staunch friend Mr. Morris, the American envoy, to the King 
of Prussia. Most of these letters were unanswered, and all 
were unavailing to obtain her liberty or his; but Roland was 
as good as his word, and gave her back her parole, though 
practically this was useless, 2 as the surveillance of the ci-devants 
continued as rigorous as ever. The decrees of September 
brought fresh alarms, but through all these weeks of suspense 
and danger the courage and patience of this wife and mother 
never flinched i in the daily life of the family, nor in performing 
acts of kindness to friends and neighbours, while she protested 
energetically against the injustice of the Administration in 
putting up her husband’s property as that of an emigrant for 
sale. When Solon Reynaud arrived to put in force in the 
district the loi des suspects, she was one of the first to be 
arrested ; and, separated from her children, she was confined 
at Brioude, in a house full of noble dames who had long hated 
her for her republican principles. Their common danger did 
not by any means soften their hearts towards her, and they 
received her with the most cutting impertinences, though 
before long her exceeding sweetness and heroism succeeded 
in conquering their aristocratic prejudices; indeed, the testi- 
mony of all who came in contact with her in this and in the 
still more terrible prisons of Paris to which she was soon 
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transferred, is the same; she was the friend, the consoler, the 
support of all the suffering and afflicted, whether delicate and 
high-born women or coarsest felons. During the winter’s 
imprisonment at Brioude it was still possible to communicate 
with her children through the assistance of a friend; news, 
too, from the outer world of the arrests of her mother, grand- 
mother, and sister reached her. In spring she learnt that 
she, too, must go to Paris, but not to share their captivity in 
the Luxembourg. On the eve of the celebrated festival which 
proclaimed the existence of the Etre Supréme to the Parisians 
she found herself in la Force among a mixed multitude who 
were waiting their summons to die. Many times here and at 
le Plessis, where she was moved later, did Madame de La- 
fayette think that her turn had come; the ordeal lasted fifty 
days, and during this time she composed the following testa- 
ment for her children :— 

‘I have always lived, and I hope by the grace of God to die, in 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. I declare 
that it is in the principles of this holy religion that I have found 
my support, and in its practice my consolation, and I am confident 
it will sustain me in death. I believe in Thee, O God, and in all 
that Thou revealest to Thy Church; I hope all that Thou hast pro- 
mised; I put all my trust in the merits of Jesus Christ’s blood ; 
I desire to conform my life to His; I join my sufferings to His suffer- 
ings, and my death to His death. I hope, my God, to love Thee 
above all things, and to all eternity. I accept without reservation 
all the means that Thou hast chosen to lead me to this blessed end. 
With all my heart I forgive my enemies, if I have any, my perse- 
cutors whoever they are, and even the persecutors of those whom I 
love. I pray Thee to pardon them as I pardon them... . I de- 
clare that I have never ceased to be faithful to my country, that I 
have never taken part in any intrigue that could disturb it, that my 
most sincere desire is for its welfare, that my attachment to it is 
unshaken, and that no persecution can alter it. One very dear to 
my heart is my example in this respect. I give to my children my 
tenderest blessing, and I entreat God to make them, what had my 
life been spared it would have been consecrated to do, to make 
them worthy to be His. Fult of confidence in Thy great mercy, I 
leave these beloved children, and leave my soul in Thy hands. I 
know that Thou canst restore and reunite us by Thy power in the 
great day. In Thee, in Thee alone, is my hope. Have pity upon 
me, Oh my God.’ 

With the news that the Reign of Terror was over, came also, 
as we have seen, the knowledge that among its victims were 
those so dear to her in the Luxembourg. But she was not at 
once released. Her husband’s name was still a possible danger 
to the new rulers of France, who considered it safest to detain 
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her. Her mental prostration was for a time extreme; gra- 
dually the visits of friends, the letters of her children, and the 
hope of rejoining Lafayette, restored the balance of her mind. 
The American envoy at last succeeded in obtaining her 
liberty in January 95. Through the assistance of the same 
attached and zealous friend, she nerved herself to send out 
her only son to the United States to the care of General 
Washington. For her two daughters she had another project, 
if, when they met, she found their courage equal to it. Her 
design was to present herself and them to the Emperor at 
Vienna, and there to implore permission to share her husband's 
prison at Olmiitz. Some months elapsed before it was possible 
for her to put it in execution, but having obtained a passport 
for America in the name of the femme Motier and her 
daughters, they embarked at Dunkirk in a small American 
vessel which steered for Hamburgh. There she found friends 
who assisted her to reach Vienna, and there again she had 
interest enough among those to whom she discovered herself, 
to obtain the audience that she had come so far to seek. Her 
petition was granted by the Emperor, who seemed touched by 
her devotion, but said that the liberty of General Lafayette 
was not in his power to grant. It was on the Ist of October 
that the travellers first came in sight of Olmiitz. ‘ Never,’ 
says Madame de Lasteyrie, ‘ shall I forget the moment when 
‘ we first saw the walls of the fortress, or the emotion of my 
‘mother.’ The Commandant sent an officer to conduct them to 
the prison, through the long corridors till they reached the door 
of Lafayette’s cell. No hint or warning had been given him of 
the joyful vision that greeted his dazzled eyes when it turned 
on its hinges that day and admitted those whom he had feared 
never to see in life more. For he knew this much, that a 
reign of terror had lasted in France for months which had 
spared neither age nor sex, and of whose victims there was no 
list. For a time he hardly dared to inquire the fate of the 
rest, or to believe that his wife and daughters were really to 
remain with him. They submitted to every condition of his 
imprisonment, and these were sufficiently rigorous. Their 
money was taken from them, also a few forks and spoons in 
their possession, which reduced them to eat their prison fare 
with their fingers. Relying on the kind expressions of the 
Emperor, Madame de Lafayette wrote begging for some re- 
laxation of the rules in their favour, but was curtly refused 
by M. de Ferraris, Minister of War at Vienna. She and her 
husband shared one cell, the two girls an adjoining one, though 
they were allowed to be together during the day; they had no 
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woman to attend on them, they were deprived of air and 
exercise, of the services of religion, of the power of communi- 
cating with friends; they had only a few books and the society 
of one another. Then and afterwards Madame de Lafayette 
always said that she never was happier. Her daughter 
says :— 

‘I cannot describe my mother’s happiness ; you can only imagine 
it by remembering what was the ruling passion of her life from the 
age of fourteen, and how much she had suffered from the absences of 
my father, and from his incessant occupations and distractions, as 
well the great dangers to which he was exposed. She had passed 
three horrible years almost without a hope of ever seeing him 
again. Now she possessed him entirely, and every day she saw him 
revive in her presence, and she used to reproach herself for being 
too happy while he was still a prisoner.’ 


But spite of this happiness her physical frame could not 
bear up for ever under the severe trials to which she had been 
exposed, and protracted confinement produced symptoms of 
an alarming kind. For eleven months her sufferings, borne 
without a murmur, must have been even greater than she 
allowed those beside her to guess, and their liberation, in Sep- 
tember 1797, perhaps only came in time to save her life. 
Lafayette had been five years a prisoner when the treaty of 
Campo Formio set him free. In all the towns through which 
they passed the greatest sympathy was expressed for the illus- 
trious captive and his heroic companion. For a time the home 
circle drew together at Witmold, a chateau in Holstein be- 
longing to Madame de Tess¢é, a near and dear relative of 
Lafayette’s. Their son returned from America, their eldest 
daughter Anastasie married the young Charles de Latour 
Maubourg, and the health of Madame de Lafayette improved. 
But they were advised not yet to re-enter France. After 
the 18th Brumaire had altered the face of affairs there, husband 
and wife set out for Paris, where they were met by an angry 
message from the First Consul to the effect that General 
Lafayette would have best consulted his own interests by 
remaining in Holland till his name should be effaced from the 
list of emigrants. Nothing daunted, however, Madame de 
Lafayette sought a personal interview with Bonaparte. ‘Je 
‘ suis charmé de faire votre connaissance, Madame ; vous avez 
‘ beaucoup d’esprit, mais vous n’entendez pas les affaires,’ was 
the characteristic answer of the great man, who always bullied 
women; but she had spoken with such earnestness, courage, 
and tact that she gained her point, and they were once more 
free to set up their household gods on French soil, first at 
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Fontenoy, then at Lagrange, a property of the late Madame 
dAyen, near Paris. One other care she had, which was to 
gain a like permission for their faithful friends and companions 
in exile, and after many difficulties she accomplished this 
object. 

‘The rest of that precious life,’ says her daughter, ‘was conse- 
crated to us. Under the despotic sway of Bonaparte honour for- 
bade General Lafayette to accept any post, and the life of private 
citizens, if it did not wholly satisfy his aspirations, more than fulfilled 
the dearest wishes of her heart. After so many fatigues and suffer- 
ings, to be united in peace to her beloved ones was the only joy that 
life could give her. Neither the greatness which for a moment had 
been theirs, nor the éclat which had attended their sorrows and 
reverses, had excited in her that disease of the imagination which 
forbids the sufferer the enjoyment of a tranquil and simple existence. 
Her heroism had shown itself equal to any trial, but the duties and 
emotions of an obscure destiny would have sufficed for her heart, for 
love filled it utterly.’ 


So far Madame de Lasteyrie, who married in these calm 
years, as did her brother George, and added grandsons and 
daughters to the happy circle. Death entered it, however, in 
the autumn of 1807, when low fever attacked Madame de 
Lafayette, to which after a few weeks her shattered constitu- 
tion succumbed. The volume closes with a long letter written 
immediately after her funeral by the widower to his oldest 
friend M. de Maubourg. It is full of interest, minutely detailing 
the sufferings, the weakness, the angelic tenderness of those 
last days, reviewing a life all given to him, with much uncon- 
scious self-revelation on the part of the writer, but it is far too 
long for insertion here. She had no fear of death, and her 
husband says she never had believed in any hell for sincere 
and virtuous human beings of whatever opinions. ‘I know 
‘not,’ she would say, ‘ what will happen to them at death, 
‘but God will enlighten them and save them.’ Such was 
doubtless her faith for him she had so ardently loved, and the 
low delirium of fever seemed to unlock only fresh treasures of 
affection towards him. All her life is summed up in her last 
words—* What happiness to have been yours ’—‘ Je suis toute 
‘a vous.’ No suspicion ever crossed the horizon of her mind 
that she who gave so richly was indeed, as we must think, far 
the superior of the thin, pedantic, self-sufficient nature which 
accepted all her homage as his due; and never in her sane 
moments would she have permitted herself the unconscious 
irony of the little sentence that so well described her idol, 
when in her wanderings having fancied that he had become a 
VOL. CXXIX. NO. CCLXIV. EE 
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Christian, she suddenly corrected herself—‘ Ah no, I re- 
‘member, you are Fayettiste.’ History or biography presents 
us, we think, with few women nobler, sweeter, or purer than 
Adrienne de Lafayette. 

Before we take leave of this interesting woman, we are 
tempted to lay before our readers two unpublished letters ad- 
dressed by Madame de Lafayette to Washington, during the 
saptivity of her husband, and before she had joined him at 
Olmiitz. These letters have been printed in French in the 
‘ Miscellany of the Philobiblon Society,’ but they are otherwise 
unknown both in France and England. Their authenticity is 
undoubted, for they are taken from the family papers of Mr. 
Dyson, formerly of Diss in Norfolk, who resided for some time 
in M. de Lafayette’s family, and who was employed, as Madame 
de Lafayette herself states, to transcribe them, as she was afraid 
to send them in her own hand-writing. Mr. Dyson kept a copy 
of the letters, which is still in the possession of his nephew, 
Thomas Lombe Taylor, Esq., of Starston Hall, Norfolk. 

‘Chavaniae, Oct. 8, 1792. 

‘ Sir,—Without doubt you have learnt our misfortunes ; you know 
that your disciple, your friend, has never ceased to be worthy of 
you and of liberty: you know that the attachment to the Constitu- 
tion which he had sworn has gained him the hatred of the powerful 
faction which wishes to destroy it ; that, proscribed by this criminal 
faction, accused at the head of his army, and wishing to spare his 
fellow-citizens the commission of a fresh crime, he has avoided the 
sanguinary fury that pursues the true friends of liberty, and was 
already on the way to neutral territory ; from thence he was pre- 
pared to go to your country, there to offer up prayers that his own 
ungrateful land might find defenders who would serve it with as 
much disinterested zeal and love of freedom as he had done. His 
wish was that I and all our family should join him in England, to 
go and establish ourselves in America, enjoying there the consoling 
spectacle of virtues worthy of liberty; but before reaching this 
much-desired end—before even he had reached neutral ground—he 
had to traverse a small part of our enemies’ country ; there he 
encountered them, and was taken prisoner. Since the 2nd of August 
he has been in their hands. He was first conducted to Namur, then 
to Nivelle, thence to Luxembourg: at last I learn (and that only from 
the newspapers) that on the 6th of September he was taken to 
Wesel in Westphalia, a town in the dominions of the King of Prussia, 
and that there he is to be separated from the three members of the 
Assembly who had hitherto shared his fate, and is to be taken alone 
to the citadel of Spandau, between Berlin and Potsdam. The 
motive and the design of such strange and cruel conduct on the 
part of the Allies are alike unknown to me. He is not permitted to 
write a single line. It was by the troops of the Emperor that he 
was arrested, now it is the King of Prussia who keeps him prisoner 
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in his dominions ; and while he is experiencing this inconceivable 
persecution from our external enemies, the faction which now rules 
us at home detains me as a hostage here at 120 leagues from the 
capital. Judge how far removed from him! 

‘In this abyss of misfortunes, the idea of owing to the United 
States and to Washington the life and liberty of M. Lafayette 
comes to revive hope within my heart. I hope everything from 
the goodness of the people, from whom he learnt all those 
virtues and that love of liberty of which he is now the victim; 
and I venture to say all that I hope, I venture to ask of them, 
through your mouth, that a vessel may be sent to demand him wher- 
ever he may be, in the name of the Republic of the United States ; 
also an envoy who, in the name of the Republic, may take all the 
engagements that may be thought necessary for detaining him in 
America, even as a captive. If his wife and children may be in- 
cluded in the terms of this happy mission, it is easy to judge what a 
blessing it would be for her and them; but if such a stipulation 
were likely to embarrass or retard its success, we would defer the 
joy of our reunion, and when we knew him to be safe with you we 
should support with greater courage the pain of separation. I trust 
that my request is not too bold. Pray accept the feelings of attach- 
ment and deep respect which have dictated this letter, and with 
which I am, &c., &c., (Signed) * NoAILLEsS LAFAYETTE. 

‘If the kindness of the United States could be extended to the 
companions in misfortune of M. Lafayette, it would indeed. fill up 
the measure of their goodness ; but as these gentlemen are not per- 
secuted with the same bitterness, I do not think I fail in delicacy 
towards them if I ask with regard to them, as well as to myself and 
my children, that care for their interests should not interfere with 
the speedy help which the position of M. Lafayette demands. M. 
Maubourg, M. Bureaux de Pusy, and M. La Colombe (who has had 
the advantage of having served the United States), deserve to 
be distinguished among the number. MM. Romeuf, Pillet, Masson, 
Curmeur, the two young brothers Maubourg, are prisoners, and 
merit from us the most tender interest, from their devoted attach- 
ment to M. Lafayette since the beginning of the Revolution.’ 

Letter II. 
‘Chavaniac by Brioude, Department of the Haute Loire : 
‘ March 13, 1793. 

‘Srr,—The gazettes inform me that you are a second time elected 
President of the United States, and these happy tidings revive my 
courage a little, which has been sorely tried by the silence of the 
United States on the fate of M. Lafayette. During six months that 
he has been in captivity to our enemies, after the unheard-of pro- 
scription by his own country, I have heard but few expressions of 
interest, and those only from private American citizens. 

‘I had the honour of writing to you, Sir, in the beginning of 
October 1792, when I was kept prisoner by the order of the Committee 
of Public Safety, which, after ordering me to come to Paris about 
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the time of the massacres, had permitted the Administratiun of the 
Department to keep me first under lock and key, and then to send 
me here under the surveillance of the municipality of my 
village. It was from this that I had the consolation of writing to 
you. I did not dare to sign my letter, nor even to send it written 
by my own hand: a young English agriculturist, Mr. Dyson, 
who had passed some time in our retreat, and who was returning 
to England, promised to get a copy conveyed to you. Did sucha 
letter ever reach you? Or was it necessary to awaken your in- 
terest? I cannot believe it; but your silence, Sir, I confess, and 
the neglect you have for six months shown towards M. Lafayette and 
his family, is, among all our misfortunes, the one that I am least able 
to explain to myself. I hope it will not always continue, and if I 
have any earthly hope for him or for our reunion, it is still founded 
on your kindness and that of the United States. The public papers 
will have told you that M. Lafayette and his companions in mis- 
fortune were transferred from Wesel to Magdebourg towards the 
end of December, and when the French troops were approaching 
this citadel I was told that it was intended to remove him to 
Spandau. I was even for a moment given better hopes; but 
nothing has confirmed them. As for myself, I am no longer the 
prisoner of the municipality of the village. At the end of two 
months the orders of the Committee of Surveillance were revoked; 
but tyrannical laws which forbid us to quit French territory, and 
pronounce sentence of confiscation of property against all who do 
so (or who have done so since the 9th of February), condemn me to 
remain and to preserve, at least for our creditors, my small personal 
fortune, on which my children exist now that their father’s property 
has been seized. I am obliged to keep them with me—not for my 
own consolation, which I would far rather sacrifice for him, but 
Providence meanwhile offers me this, of hoping that they will grow 
up worthy of him. But I am powerless to do anything for him ; I 
cannot receive one line from him, or contrive to let him receive one 
by any means whatever. Certainly I will never take any step un- 
worthy of him whom I love, nor of the cause to which he has never 
ceased to be faithful, and which his fellow-citizens have shown 
themselves unworthy to defend—unworthy also for a long time hence 
of being served by virtuous men. Believe, Sir, that in the present 
state of Europe we have everything to fear for Lafayette while he 
remains in the power of the enemy. I do not know how to urge ¥ 
you, I will only repeat that my confidence in General Washington, 
though rudely tried, still exists, and that I still venture to offer him 
the homage due to his character and virtue. 
(Signed) ‘ NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.’ 

It does not appear that any answer was made by Washing- 
ton to this affecting appeal—or, at least, no answer ever 
reached Madame de Lafayette, though at a later period the 
good offices of the American Government were employed to a 
certain extent to obtain the release of her husband. 
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The Settlement of Ulster. 


Art. V.—1. State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by W. Maziere Brapy, 
D.D. London: 1868. 

2. The Montgomery Manuscripts (1603-1706). Compiled from 
Family Papers by WiLL1AM MontGomery, of Rosemount, 
Esq., and edited, with Notes, by the Rev. GEorGE Hin. 
Vol. I. Belfast: 1869. 


\ ORE than once we have remarked that Ireland has never 
“yet had a philosophical historian. Party rancour and 
religious animosity have always been at work to falsify and 
deface the record of past enormities and dissensions, and no 
Irishman with a genius for historical composition has yet risen 
superior to these partis al and misleading influences. But the 
truth is that there is no adequate preparation for a great 
historical work of this kind, so long as the most ample mate- 
rials are suffered to moulder in obscure repositories acces- 
sible only to a few intrepid annalists who have zeal enough 
to descend into the chaos and dust. There are at present 
in the Record Tower of Dublin Castle, as well as in the 
Record Offices of England, mounds of decaying state papers 
and manuscripts, out of which some future Hallam might 
raise a finished structure. Perhaps mean and unworthy 
influences had their share, in the days of Tory domination, 
in putting the seal upon all the fountains of Irish history, 
so as to hide from the world the unhappy excesses of English 
policy ; but there can be no disposition now to prevent the 
publication of these mouldering records, or any reluctance 
to lift them out of a scandalous obscurity. We know how 
the magic wand of the Master of the Rolls has been at work 
for years steadily reducing into order the chaos of our English 
archives, bringing their hidden treasures slowly but surely into 
daylight. If a similar work were done for the sister-country, 
we should have ready and ample materials for the historians of 
both kingdoms, and remove at the same time the stigma long 
attached to the British Government of indifference to the 
national history and literature of Ireland.* 

* Much progress has been already made in the arrangement and 
classification of the Irish records, but they still lie unprinted in 
their manuscript repositories. About sixty years ago a com- 
mission was appointed to examine them, and it left at the end 
of twenty years a large mass of MS. ready’for the press, but 
much remained in the transcribers’ hands and was irreparably lost. 
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But up to the present time we are mainly indebted to pri- 
vate enterprise for the printing of ancient Irish records, and 
especially those which bear upon the ecclesiastical settlement 
of the country. Such gratuitous labours are worthy of the 
highest commendation, for nothing but a love of letters and 
public spirit can account for the painful and obscure industry 
with which individuals have laboured in the dreary recesses of 
manuscript collections, to rescue the perishing memorials of 
history, and thus aid in sweeping away the mists that surround 
all the antiquities of the kingdom. It is only in the light of 
the original documents that we can read with any clearness or 
coherence the tangled maze of Celtic history. We have been 
too long treading upon quicksands; we want an intelligible 
basis of fact; and we cannot any longer allow uncertainties to 
be smoothed over by imaginary pictures or ingenious glosses, 
It is, therefore, with much gratification that we accept from 
Dr. Maziere Brady this instalment of historic materials, 
covering the largest portion of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


The Parliamentary return of ‘Record Publications’ moved for by 
Mr. Pim, M.P. for Dublin, and ordered (December 2, 1867) to be 
printed, furnishes a catalogue of all the Record publications relating 
to Ireland. In 1867 an Act was passed for putting these Records 
into one common repository as in London, and several experienced 
archivists will shortly be employed in supplying such calendars and 
indexes as will furnish a ready access to the genuine sources of Irish 
history. These Records include State Papers, Irish Parliamentary 
Records, the Bermingham Tower Plea and Pipe Rolls, together 
with documents left by the Record Commission. We may add, that 
under Lord Romilly’s commission, Dr. Russell, of Maynooth College, 
a well-known Celtic antiquary, and John P. Prendergast, Esq., the 
author of ‘The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ have been 
engaged for a considerable time in selecting for transcription a mass 
of official papers in the great Carte collection at the Bodleian 
Library, which comprises no less than 200 folio volumes and about 
40 quarto volumes, containing not only the papers of the Duke of 
Ormond during nearly all the years between 1641 and 1688, but 
collections from the Fitzwilliam Papers, and those of Philip Lord 
Wharton and Sir John Davies. Many of these valuable papers have 
been already transcribed, and separate copies deposited in the Public 
Record Office, London, and in the corresponding department, Dublin. 
It may be safely affirmed that in the course of a year or two, there 
will be a mass of material gathered for the illustration of Irish 
history during the past two hundred years such as has never been 
accessible before; and we trust that, at an early period, steps will 
be taken to print » number of volumes, chronologically arranged, 
with a clear abstract of their contents. 
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and elucidating in the most striking manner the character 
and spirit of the men by whom the Reformation was introduced 
into Lreland. 

These State Papers consist of a hundred letters and records 
written by Anglican prelates, lord-deputies, and others, and 
describe what the editor, with an honest candour, represents 
as ‘the total failure of the Elizabethan Reformation in Ire- 
‘land, in spite of the violent means—namely, fines, imprison- 
‘ment, tortures and death, unscrupulously employed by eccle- 
‘ siastical as well as civil agents in that alleged Reformation.’ 
The letters cover a space of about thirty eventful years, and 
end with the year 1593; but they serve to depict in a forcible 
manner the ecclesiastical and civil condition of Ireland before 
the reign of James I. 

The other volume which appears at the head of this article 
is no State paper, but a curious family biography, with all the 
usual faults .of self-adulation and minuteness. The Mont- 
gomery Manuscripts, however, throw a strikingly interesting 
light upon the history of the Plantation of the Ardes, a narrow 
and secluded peninsula on the coast of County Down, which 
was settled about the same period as the great Ulster Planta- 
tion in the reign of James I. They furnish a very simple 
and natural picture of the early settlers from Scotland, with 
notices of their agriculture and manufactures, their domestic 
economy of life, and their intense attachment to Presbyterian- 
ism, while they serve to revive forgotten customs, of which no 
trace is to be found, even in the abundant treasury of tradi- 
tional lore. Mr. Hill has collected an immense mass of illus- 
trative matter from ancient and modern sources to explain the 
Montgomery Papers, and supplies a most comprehensive index, 
which makes the work easy to be consulted for every purpose 
of use or curiosity. His minute researches will make its value 
considerable to genealogists, pedigree-hunters, and family his- 
torians, facilitating their harmless and sometimes useless la- 
bours; but we should be doing an injustice to the editor if 
we did not express our conviction that his labours have been 
signally successful in illustrating the character of Ulster civili- 
sation in the most revolutionary and formative of Irish cen- 
turies. 

The sixteenth century has been called the great watershed 
of European history, which turned into their modern channels 
the culture and destinies of all the great nations. But the 
seventeenth was the century of Irishchange. It saw three great 
confiscations, which fixed the modern structure of Irish society, 
but not without leaving traces of anarchy in the native mind 
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which are barely rooted out at the present hour, while they de- 
posited the seeds of almost incurable hatred between the two 
races which occupied the island. In fact, the key to the 
history of the people lies hid in the chaos of this period. The 
whole life of the nation in its social and constitutional dev elop- 
ment must be viewed from this st wting-point of their progress, 
if we would have a just appreciation and correct knowledge 
of those apparently insoluble problems which ordinary rules 
of statesmanship are supposed to be wholly unable to solve. 
The origin of modern disaffection lies two centuries and a 
half behind us. Oblivion has usually engulfed the deso- 
lating feuds of other nations ; but the misfortune of Ireland is 
that the memories of the ancient confiscations are still kept 
alive in the hearts of the peasantry. The civil convulsions 
of England left no such thunderscars upon the popular mind, 
simply because the progress of fair and equal legislation has 
long since obliterated every trace of the old animosities. It 
seems evident, then, that the only effective plan for putting an 
end to these de plorable traditions is by a course of wise and 
liberal statesmanship, which will secure at once to the whole 
people a perfect religious equality, a full reform of all abuses, 
and an equal and just administration of the law. We desire 
to turn public attention at the present moment to a compara- 
tively unknown chapter of Irish history, especially as we have 
now evidently reached an epoch of transition in British states- 
manship which must become the seed-time of great changes, 
and open—let us hope—a happier and brighter day for “the 
sister-country. 

We purpose, then, to describe the history and condition 
of Ireland in the seventeenth century, dwelling with some 
degree of minuteness upon that memorable settlement which 
is popul: arly known as the great Ulster Plantation, effected in 
the reign of James L., when for the first time English law and 
English tenures were successfully introduced into the country, 
the Protestant religion naturalised, and the foundations of 
Irish, or at least Ulster, prosperity laid. At the opening of 
that century, the civilisation of the country was undoubtedly 
at a very low point. We may sentimentalise at pleasure 
over the past of Ireland, with its heroic chieftains, its colleges 
of bards, its wise Brehons, its Tara assemblies, its Round 
Towers, and the great Psalter of its ancient glories; but 
no system deserves admiration or gratitude which keeps the 
masses of the people in penury and degradation, and hinders 
the full and rapid development of society. Prosperity was all 
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but impossible under the Brehon laws. The landed system of 
the country was most prejudicial to its social expansion and 
improvement; for there was no settled appropriation of pro- 
perty, and no law of inheritance, by which a father could be- 
queath his individual holding to his children. The lands were 
the property of the people themselves, and the chieftain was 
merely their elected president; and on the death of the chief- 
tain, or even of a member of the sept, there was a fresh parti- 
tion of all the lands; so that the Celtic cultivator of the soil 
might become successively the tenant of half a dozen different 
holdings. No peasant ever thought it worth his while to build 
a house which he might be called to leave in a few months or 
years; so he contented himself with the mean shelter of a 
hurdle-built hovel or a turf-built sheeling, without permanence 
or beauty. His house was, in fact, a mere encampment on the 
soil. Michelet may console us with saying that it is honour- 
able to the Celts to have established in the West the law of 
equality, which was undoubtedly the principle of the Brehon 
law; but it was an equality that kept the people for ages on 
one common level of destitution and misery. If it had been 
desired to discourage agriculture and prevent civilisation, the 
means were singularly adapted to the end; for this system 
annihilated all the incentives to industry, and exposed the 
whole nation to the evils of indolence. The ancient Brehon 
law of partition by the custom of Gavel kind was afterwards 
abolished ; but it still prevails, though with a restricted appli- 
cation, in spite of all outward interference, in the arrangement 
by which an Irish father divides his farm equally between his 
sons and his daughters. Another custom, though in one sense 
beneficial, as vesting in the people the election of their own 
chieftains with a corresponding power of deposition in case of 
the violation of Brehon laws, had a most injurious effect in 
splitting up the whole country into petty principalities, with 
all their constant dissensions, and thus rendered any great na- 
tional movement impossible. This was the custom of Tanistry. 
Every sept elected its own chieftain, without regard to any 
established line of hereditary descent, and the Tanist was the 
heir to the chieftain chosen during the chieftain’s life, and often 
his assassin, perhaps even in self-defence. Tanistry excluded 
the lineal heir. ‘The regular descent of property to a legal 
representative of the estate and family, which is the corner 
stone of English society, was, therefore, altogether wanting in 
Ireland. 

The Brehon law was the great cause of Celtic backwardness 
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and poverty. It ruled Ireland from the fifth till the seven- 
teenth century. It had regularly established judges; it made 
the nation litigious, though impatient of legal control; and 
its abolition led to the establishment of those secret societies, 
with their machinery of agrarian outrage, which have for two 
centuries relentlessly enforced the sentences of these lawless 
tribunals. The Brehon statutes were a rougher bequest from 
antiquity than the more broad though confused system of law 
and precedent that prevailed in England; yet their compensa- 
tions by money for injuries to life and property, their measur- 
ing offences against the purity of domestic life by a number of 
cows or a pecuniary mulct, are not, after all, very different in 
principle from our fines to the Crown and our verdict of 
damages. Had they admitted of some gradual development, 
they might have been sufficient for the purposes of civilised 
society ; but the fact was that there were two conflicting codes 
of law in practical operation at the same time, and the civilisa- 
tion of the country became thus all but impossible. The 
descent of property was in England regulated by laws essen- 
tially different from those of Ireland; and when the Anglo- 
Irish representative of the early settlers made his claim of tribute 
or ownership, there was the perpetual intervention of the 
English law, though he was equally ready to avail himself of 
all the subterfuges which either system suggested, to establish 
his claim to his new lands. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by England before the 
seventeenth century to civilise Ireland by successive Planta- 
tions, it is questionable whether any progress whatever had 
been made in the social elevation of the country since the 
period of the first English invasion. The policy of all the 
successive swarms of settlers was to extirpate the native Celtic 
race; but every effort made to break up the old framework 
of society failed, for the new comers soon became blended 
with and undistinguishable from the mass of the people, being 
obliged to ally themselves with the native chieftains rather 
than live hemmed in by a fiery ring of angry septs, and exposed 
to perpetual war with everything around them. It is forgotten 
by Englishmen that the desperate contests carried on against 
Ireland for ages were not with the old Celtic races—which are 
hardly to be found anywhere at this hour except in some 
isolated mountain-districts,—but with the degenerate English 
who had been absorbed into the great Celtic mass, and had 
adopted Irish manners and names. These were the people 
who regarded themselves as injured by every new arrival from 
abroad, as certain to diminish the amount of their inheritance, 
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while they always proscribed and insulted the native inhabi- 
tants as an inferior race. For every portion of the soil there 
were thus two claimants: the native race, driven up into moun- 
tain-fastnesses, or lurking in the dense woods for the hour of 
their terrible revenge ; and the representativ es of the English 
settlers ; both acting upon the supposition of the justice of 
their respective claims. If they had been neighbours, with 
boundaries dividing them from each other, friendliness, inspired 
as much by mutual fear as by a sense of mutual advantage, 
might have sprung up between them; but amicable relations, 
though possible, perhaps for a time, by a truce of temporary 
forgetfulness, and more possible still where the English settlers 
adopted the manners of their Irish neighbours, were impos- 
sible through the inextricable confusion of two codes of law 
that were still in constant operation regulating and limiting 
the descent of property. It is true that the ancient Irish 
again and again besought the Sovereign to extend to them the 
advantages “of English law; but the j salousy of the Anglo- 
Trish was ever on the watch to see that everything liberal or 
conciliatory in the intentions of the monarch should be inter- 
cepted in its progress, or should reach them under some illi- 
beral qualification. Thus, it will be seen how evidently the 
cause of Ireland’s misery lay not only in her ancient con- 
stitution, but in her weakness, and in her long separation from 
England—for she was only allied, but not incorporated till 
the year 1800,—and how much she was degraded as well 
oppressed by the unequal alliance. The English sovereigns 
were far more generous than their Irish deputies; they knew 
little of the atrocious cruelties practised upon the native race ; 
and had the Union taken place a century or two earlier, instead 
of the long history of wars and confiscations and social disas- 
ters without parallel, which it has fallen to the lot of the his- 
torian to record, and the fierce and narrow vista of recollections 
through which the Irish peasant now views the events of the 
past seven hundred years, the country would have been not 
only rescued from the degradation of being subject to a pro- 
vincial Parliament and a distant king, but the axe would long 
ago have been laid to the root of that system of oppression and 
misgovernment which has in modern times so serious sly affected 
the honour of the English nation in the eyes of the whole 
world. 

To comprehend the history of Ireland it is necessary to 
imagine the condition of the country in the year 1600. The 
wars of Elizabeth had left it almost de populated Lord Mount- 
joy gave it to his Queen—‘ nothing but carcasses and ashes ;’ 
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the number of the peasantry was not formidable; their poverty 
and wretchedness were extreme; they were without leaders, 
without arms, without money, and utterly subdued. Three 
Spanish invasions in FE lizabeth’s reign had helped to ruin the 
country utterly; the Roman Catholic clergy left their cures; 
the churches fell into ruin, and the people were left without any 
adequate means of instruction, Roman or Reformed. Still, 
however, the abbeys and religious houses in Tyrone, Donegal, 
and F ermanagh— though nominally suppressed half a century 
before by Henry VIII.—were peopled with monks and nuns, 
and were the centres round which gathered such priests as re- 
mained in the country with other ecclesiastical persons. The 
Reformation had to this time never touched the soil of Ulster, 
for until the year 1605, the sees of Derry, Raphoe, and 
Clogher, which covered nearly the greater part of the northern 
province, h: ad been occupied by Roman Catholic prelates. The 
accession of James I. inspired the ancient inhabitants of the 
country with new hopes. His collateral descent from Mal- 
colm Canmore, and, consequently, his relationship to the 
blood-royal of Ireland, predisposed the Celtic chiefs in his 
favour. Besides, his first measures were conciliatory : he pub- 
lished an Act of Indemnity by which all offences committed 
against the Crown before his accession were pardoned. His 
next important act was to extend English law to the whole 
kingdom. Sheriffs were appointed in the great northern 
principalities of O'Neill and O’Donnell ; judges of assize held 
their circuits in every quarter; and their visits, as Sir John 
Davies, the attorney-general, quaintly expresses it, were sweet 
and most welcome to the common people. The King also 
abolished the ancient customs of tanistry and gavelkind, and 
the English law of inheritance and English tenures were sub- 
stituted in their stead. By the ‘proclamation of grace,’ as 
it was termed, the chieftains were invited to surrender the 
lands which they held under these old tenures, and to re- 
ceive a fresh grant of estates of inheritance in them from the 
Crown. 

It is generally supposed that the English law put an end to 
the feudalism of the Irish chieftains by the introduction of a 
new tenure more conducive to the freedom and comfort of the 
people. But the fact is, that feudal tenures never existed in 
[reland till the reign of James I., and it was the English law 
that introduced them for the first time. The law of Tanistry 
made all the lands the common property of the sept, and gave 
the chieftain only a life-estate, so that in case of forfeiture by 
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treason, the lands of the sept could not be touched though the 
chieftain lost his position of honour and power. English policy 
effected a revolution of the most momentous description, the 
effects of which are to be traced in the disaffection and discon- 
tent of the present hour. For when the Irish lords surren- 
dered their estates to the Crown, they received them again 
under English titles, which had the effect of conferring upon 
them the fee-simple of the estates; so that the effect of treason 
on the part of the new lords involved not merely the loss of 
their position but the confiscation of the land itself. In other 
words, the absolute ownership of the land was transferred by 
the King from the septs to their chieftains. It may appear 
fanciful to seek the causes of Irish disaffection in the nineteenth 
century in the landed arrangements of the seventeenth ; but 
the fact is beyond dispute that this transfer of the old titles 
has never ceased to be lamented by the Irish people as a 
stupendous wrong and misfortune, that has never been reversed 
or repaired. 

Probably we shall never know whether the plot ascribed to 
the leading Celtic noblemen of Ulster, Tyrone, and Tyrconnell 
was real or fictitious; but it served as an occasion for throwing 
nearly all the lands of the northern province into the hands of 
a new race, eager for their distribution, and capable of turning 
great opportunities to account. The flight of the earls left six 
counties of Ulster, with 500,000 acres of land, at the complete 
disposal of the Crown: they were Donegal, Tyrone, Derry, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, exceeding in their length and 
breadth the large counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and 
remarkable for their natural fertility and cultivation ; but, at 
the period in question, as Leland says,—‘ A tract of country, 
‘ covered with woods, where robbers and rebels found a secure 
‘shelter, desolated by war and famine, and destined to be 
‘ waste without the deliberate and vigorous intervention of the 
‘ English Government.’ 

The Plantation of Ulster was a work in which James I. took 
the deepest interest, and he seems to have been at great anxiety 
to avoid the mistakes that had led to the failure of former ex- 
periments. He designed it for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
and founded it on a larger and more secure basis than had 
ever been attempted, in order that the kings of England might 
always possess, in the most important end of the island, a 
permanent garrison for its retention and defence as an appen- 
dage of the British crown. Lord Bacon drew up a plan of the 

proposed work ; but the two great agents employed by James 
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to carry out the Plantation were Lord Deputy Chichester and 
Sir John Davies, the attorney-general. Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester—the founder of the present Donegal family—was in 
his earlier days a soldier who had served with distinction in 
the Irish armies of Elizabeth. He was, it must be confessed, 
a bloody and cruel soldier. It was in 1604 he became Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. He was a Puritan, a pupil and friend of 
the famous Puritan Cartwright, a man of singular sagacity 
and acuteness, better versed than any other man of his time in 
the tangled maze of Irish politics, and familiar with the temper 
and weakness of all the Celtic chieftains. Sir John Davies 
was a subtle and clever lawyer, possessed of many statesman- 
like qualities, and his ‘ Historical Tracts ’ supply the first real 
attempt ever made to grapple with the difficulties of the Irish 
question, and contain within a small compass almost everything 
that is worth reading upon the relations between England and 
Treland since the English invasion in the twelfth century. 

rt’ . . . . © 

Che nature of the Plantation project may be briefly stated. 
In the first place, the grants of lands made to the new settlers 
or undertakers, as they were called, were not to exceed re- 
spectively a thousand, fifteen hundred, and two thousand acres; 
and in order to make allowance for waste lands, bogs, and 
mountains, a new and more liberal mode of measurement, 
since known as the Plantation measure, was adopted. The 
rants were thus to be smaller in extent than those made under 
mer plantations; for the King saw the wisdom of not assign- 
ing to any settler more land than he was able to furnish with 
people. In the reign of Elizabeth, the forfeited lands of the 
Desmonds in the south were divided in proportions so large— 
the largest being 12,000 acres—that the English holders, unable 
to obtain peasants to till their fields (for the natives were driven 
off through the confiscation of their property), either returned 
back to England in disgust or were obliged to fall in with the 
customs of the couittry and make terms with the natives. But 
the wealthier settlers, who had the largest proportions of land, 
and were able to pay the expenses of agency and protection, 
held their ground, and their descendants are now among the 
principal gentry of the South of Ireland. But the commis- 
sioners of the Ulster Plantation very wisely restricted the 
grants of land to more manageable proportions. It was de- 
termined that one-half of all the confiscated lands should be 
distributed in grants of 1,000 acres, while the other half 
should be equally divided between the two larger proportions. 
A distinct temporal provision, in addition to the tithes, was 
made for the support of the clergy, by the allocation to their 
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use of sixty acres in each grant or parish of 1,000 acres, of 
ninety acres in parishes of 1,500 acres, and of 120 acres in 
parishes of 2,000 acres; while free schools were endowed in 
the principal towns, and it was proposed to give to the College 
in Dublin more than a thousand acres at half the rent to be 
paid by the Scottish and English settlers. The archbishops 
and bishops claimed more than forty thousand acres in the 
yarious counties, but the King ordained as an equivalent ar- 
rangement that all the ecclesiastical lands—no matter how they 
had been alienated—should be restored to their respective sees 
and churches, and employed to maintain the state and dignity 
of the higher clergy. 
..It was resolved that the settlers on the confiscated lands 
should be of three sorts—viz. first, English and Scotch, who 
were to plant with tenants from their own countries; secondly, 
servitors in Ireland, that is, persons who had served the King 
in any civil or military capacity, and who were not restricted 
in the choice.of either English or Irish tenants; and thirdly, 
the native Irish, who were all to be freeholders, and who should 
plant with those of their own nation and religion. Thus, the 
Plantation-project recognised the Irish among the landlords of 
Ulster; they had a place, though an inferior place, in the 
general scheme. All former projects really aimed at the extir- 
pation of the native race; but the idea of James was different. 
Great care was taken, however, that the natives should be so 
disposed of and mingled among the mass of the foreign settlers 
that they should not be able to surprise or destroy them. It 
was the error of former projects to drive the natives off the rich 
and fertile plains up into mountain-fastnesses and dense forests ; 
for often did they issue from their inaccessible retreats to de- 
stroy the settlements, burn the towns, drive off the cattle, and 
fall upon straggling parties with the avenging war-cries of 
their clans. It was therefore wisely resolved that the moun- 
tain-fastness should no longer be in the hands of the Irish: 
they were to be fixed in the open plain—in bog or marsh— 
under the eyes and the fortresses of the new settlers, who could 
thus easily watch and control them. This order was, no doubt, 
to some extent observed, but it eventually failed; and it isa 
curious fact, known to all Ulster people, that the mountain- 
districts of the province are to this hour peopled almost ex- 
clusively by the native Catholic population. 

We now come to describe the orders and conditions of the 
new Plantation, and especially those affecting the native 
Irish. The new settlers were forbidden to alienate their pro- 
perty for five years after receiving their patents, and forbidden 
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to alienate at all to the Irish or to any tenant refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy. There were also very wise precautions 
against absentecism. An annual rent from all lands was re- 
served to the Crown, the British settler to pay six and eight- 
pence for every sixty acres, the servitor, ten shillings, and the 
Irish, thirteen and fourpence. The effect of this hard and 
unequal condition upon the native race was that in 1619, out 
of 200 landlords in the six counties, there were not more than 
ten or twelve Irish. Indeed, almost the only share they had 
in the Plantation was the privilege of paying exorbitant 
rents for limited interests and receiving miserably small wages 
for their labour. But the most important proviso in the whole 
scheme was that which referred to the creation of tenancies; 
it is as follows :—*‘ The said undertakers shall not demise any 
‘ part of their lands at will only, but shall make certain estates 
* for years, for life, in tail, or in fee-simple.’ Thus, none of 
all the classes of settlers were allowed to create tenancies at 
will, but were, by the very terms of their patents, bound to give 
substantial interests for a long term of years or for life. If 
they failed in this essential point, they rendered their own 
estates liable to sequestration and forfeiture at the royal dis- 
cretion. Another condition of tenure—residence and building 
—led to the erection of houses built with stone and lime, and 
had a very important effect in promoting the tranquillity and 
comfort of the people. 

The hardy settlers, who were the first to naturalise the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland, and to plant the germs of law and 
civilisation in its most northern province, consisted of English 
Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians, but the mainstay of the 
plantation was Scotch. About this period the peninsula of the 
Ardes in County Down, already referred to, which is always 
visible on a clear day from the coast of Galloway, was settled 
by the Montgomerys of Braidstane. It is to this colony of 
Scotch that Adair, a Presbyterian clergyman, writing half a 
century later, refers in his ‘ Narrative’:—‘ In this time the 
* parts of Scotland nearest to Ireland sent over abundance of 
‘ people and cattle, which planted the country of Ulster next 
* the sea; and albeit among these Divine Providence sent over 
* some worthy persons for birth, education, and parts, yet the 
most part were such as poverty, or scandalous lives, or, at 
‘ best, seeking better accommodation, did set forward that way.’ 
The descendants of these early settlers in the Ardes speak to 
this day in the purest dialect of the ancient Scots, and remain 
singularly faithful to all the traditions of the early Planta- 
tion. The English Puritans were then coming over from 
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Devonshire with Sir Arthur Chichester to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast, Carrickfergus, Hillsborough, and Antrim, 
where their descendants are still distinguished by their high 
standard of social comforts and their fondness for orchards and 
gardens. But the more extended plantation of the north- 
western counties was effected mainly by ‘inland Scots,’ ac- 
cording to James’s plan, that is, by the Lowland rural popula- 
tion who had English blood in their veins, and not by the 
Gaelic Scots from the unknown and savage Highlands, who 
would naturally sympathise with their brother Celts in Ire- 
land. It was these Lowlanders who fixed from the first the 
moral and religious tone of the whole province. They belonged 
to a nation which could boast of the best-educated peasantry 
in the seventeenth century ; and they had already made great 
advances in agriculture and manufactures, being specially 
characterised by prudential thrift, commercial activity, and 
the prompt energy that surmounts difficulties. Besides, they 
were fervid Presbyterians, carrying into Ulster their strong 
anti-popish traditions, and equally resolute in hatred to Pre- 
lacy, as self-willed as they were self-devoted, and creating a 
public opinion that made religion almost a condition of social 
existence. Their descendants in Ulster are marked by exactly 
the same qualities, though softened and attempered by the 
powerful influence of time, retaining still some of the narrow- 
ness and some of the sternness, with all the fervour, all the 
courage, and all that unity and community of idea which we 
recognise as essentially Scotch. This was the character of the 
early settlers by whose energy and resolution the great natural 
resources of the country were now to be turned to the best 
account, and the broad and permanent foundations of a new 
society were to be laid. 

King James confided to the Corporation of London nearly 
awhole county for the purposes of settlement, in the belief 
that when it was known to his enemies that ‘the London 
‘citizens had got a footing therein, they would be terrified from 
‘looking into Ireland, the back door of England and Scotland.’ 
Thus it came to pass that a corporation of absentee traders 
called the Irish Society has enjoyed for more than two cen- 
turies the rents and revenues of the great county of London- 
derry. It was in 1613 that the King made a grant of this 
property to the Irish Society on behalf of the twelve London 
Companies ; and in 1617 the Irish Society executed separate 
grants to each of the companies of their proportions of the 
estates, while Londonderry and Coleraine were reserved in the 
hands of the Society itself. The royal grant was made subject 
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to certain special and stringent conditions, called the ‘ Articles 
‘ of Plantation,’ which prove that the property was conveyed 
in the terms of a strictly imperial trust. 

Some nine or ten years after the new colony, embracing the 
six counties, had been established, the King commanded Cap- 
tain Pynnar to visit Ulster and report upon the success of 
the Plantation. The results were very disappointing. It was 
discovered that though leases had been made to English tenants 
in many divisions, the largest number had obtained no leases 
whatever, and were therefore thinking of returning to England, 
and that many of the landlords had planted with Irish instead 
of English tenants contrary to their patents, because the Irish 
were prepared to pay a higher rent than the others from the 
expectation that the time was approaching when their English 
masters would be swept away and the natives would resume 
possession of their lands. It is a very curious fact that where 
the original plan was most extens sively deviated from, as in the 
western parts of Donegal—the most Catholic county in the 
north—the native manners and relics of the or iginal laws of 
the Irish still remain in nearly all their integrity. But the 
London Companies were by far the worst trangressors: their 
management was harsh and indolent; there was no security of 
tenure, and neither English nor Irish would practise tillage, 
while the English were satisfied with the exorbitant rates which 
the Irish paid for grazing their lands. Meanwhile the Irish 
were increasing as rapidly in the plains as they had done in 
the mountains and forests, acquiring lands and consolidating 
power, while some secondary chiefs that had been attainted, 
got back their lands through the treachery of their native 
countrymen. The King was so deeply incensed at the conduct 
of the London Companies that he sequestrated their property 
in 1624, amerced them in a tremendous fine for various breaches 
of contract, and ultimately, by a decree of the Star Chamber 
in the year 1637, annulled their patent and resumed into his 
own hands the whole county of Londonderry, with its two 
leading towns. This sentence was not reversed till the event- 
ful year 1641, when the twelve companies were restored to all 
their possessions, and in the year 1662 they received a new 
Charter from Charles II. Still, it is not to be imagined that 
with all these drawbacks, the Plantation did not prosper, espe- 
cially in those divisions that were almost exclusively settled 
with Scotch. Houses and castles were built: the deserted 
plains were covered with a happy, thriving, and moral popu- 
lation; churches and school-houses were erected in every 
parish ; the hum of industry was heard on every side; and 
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now—to use the pleasant words of an ancient narrative—‘ The 
‘golden peaceable age was renewed; no strife, contention, 
querulous lawyers, or Scottish or Lrish feuds, between clans 
and families and surnames, disturbing the tranquillity of 
those times; and the towns and temples were erected, witk 
other great works done even in troublesome years.’ Such 
was the beginning of the work. 

The reign of Charles I. opened one of the most eventful and 
bloody eras in all Celtic history. Though it commenced 
auspiciously, it brought all the disorders and sufferings of the 
country toa height. The year 1641 saw the Ulster Plantation 
almost rooted up and blown away by the fierce insurrection 
of October. The plan of the rebellion was to dislodge 
the English settlers peaceably, but not to disturb the Scotch 
at all, as many of them had ties of kinship with the country, 
and some of their settlements had been made even with 
the sanction of the Irish chiefs. But whatever may have 
been the original designs of the rebellion, religious fanaticism 
soon got the upper hand; and all the insurgents, whether 
ancient proprietors or Catholic clergy just returned from 
Spain, or the masses of the Celtic population who had long 
smarted under the sharp discipline of penal laws, were equally 
determined to drive the settlers from Ulster or to find them a 
grave in its soil. We need not dwell upon this subject. The 
Plantation survived the rebellion and massacre, and Cromwell 
came in 1649 to avenge it. The idea of Cromwell was to 
extend to Leinster and Munster that which James I. had, to 
a great degree, accomplished in Ulster; but his plan of set- 
tlement was very different, being based on an entire exclusion 
of the Celtic population from the two provinces, while in 
Ulster the natives were allowed to remain in such proportions 
and under such conditions as to ensure their mingling with 
safety with the British colony. We have already in this 
Review told the terrible story of the Cromwellian confisca- 
tions, and the banishment of the Irish to Connaught.* It is 
not wonderful that the ery of vengeance for a banished nation 
has resounded from Ireland from that day to this in the 
emphatic *‘ Curse of Cromwell ’—the most intense form of an 
Irish peasant’s malediction—and that ‘ To hell or Connaught’ 
should be the war-whoop of the Orangeman—expressions, both 
of which are used in the present day by people who are alto- 
gether ignorant of their historic meaning. Cromwell certainly 
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effected greater changes during his short and sharp campaign 
in the ownership and occupancy of the Irish soil than England 
had done during the previous 500 years of its occupation, 
He made it too the era of dispersion. 40,000 Irish were sent 
in three years to recruit the Spanish armies, and were em- 
ployed soon after in attempting to crush the liberties of the 
Netherlanders and exterminate the Protestant Vaudois in 
their Alpine valleys. Thousands of young girls and boys were 
transported to Jamaica; while 200,000 : altogether are suppose ad 
to have left the country for the Continent— a dispersion,’ says 
O'Driscoll, ‘still to be traced in France, Spain, and various 
‘ other parts of Europe.’ Meanwhile, plague and famine at 
home had so swept away the population of whole counties that 
the soldiers of Cromwell might travel twenty or thirty miles 
without seeing the smoke of a habitation. 

The Restoration fuund Ireland reduced to two-thirds of its 
population. Law, property, and order had been destroyed 
or thrown into hopeless confusion, and the Crown was called 
upon to re-establish them in a conquered realm. Then it was 
that the Act of Settlement created the title-deeds of the present 
proprietors, and fixed the settlement of property as it stands, 
with very little change, at the present day. A proclamation 
was issued by Charles II. that all the Cromwellian soldiers and 
adventurers who were possessed of any lands, should not be 
disturbed tili proper steps had been taken to settle the 
various claims of parties. The Act of Settlement (14 & 15 
Charles II. c. 2) vested in the hands of the King three- 
fourths of the land and personal property of the inhabitants, 
and handed over 7,800,000 acres to a host of adventurers, 
civil and military, nearly to the exclusion of the old in- 
habitants—those Innocent Papists, as they were called—who 
had had no part in the rebellion, and had been always 
faithful to the fortunes of the Stuart dynasty. The Act also 
set out a long list of persons excepted by name—500 in 
uinous effects wrought by its provisions. 
It is important to remember, however, that many of the Irish 
lost their estates altogether, not only from the difficulties de- 
signedly imposed in the way of proof by the Court of Claims, 
but by the deficiency in the fund for compensating the English 
adventurers arising principally from a profuse grant mi ade to 
the Duke of York. This Court of Claims was a cruel and 
tantalising expedient devised by the Marquis of Ormond 
ostensibly to examine the claims of dispossessed proprietors ; 
but no sufficient time was ever allowed for examination, and 
the examiners were often themselves in actual possession of 
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the very estates~claimed by the ancient proprietors. The 
streets of Dublin were thronged with widows who had entered 
claims for jointures secured by their marriage-articles, but 
no restorations were ever made. Besides these, there were 
poor noblemen and gentlemen of high descent, some of English 
and some of Irish blood, some who had spent six years of 
misery in Connaught, and some who had passed a still longer 
period in the battles and sieges of the Continent. But resto- 
ration was vain. No wonder that, some years after, the Earl 
of Essex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, remarked —‘* This 
‘country has been perpetually rent and torn since his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s restoration. I can compare it to nothing better than the 
‘ flinging the reward on the death of a deer among the packs 
‘ of hounds, where each one pulls and tears where he can for 
‘himself.’ No wonder that the ‘ Tories, —that is, dispos- 
sessed gentlemen and broken-down peasants who had turned 
highwaymen—kept up a war of thirty years against society, 
to the injury of trade and agriculture. It is not remarkable 
that the Irish have always regarded the Act of Settlement 
as an unparalleled wrong and oppression; but, as Lingard 
remarks, ‘The only apology offered on its behalf was the 
‘stern necessity of quieting the fears and jealousies of the 
‘ Cromwellian settlers, and of establishing on a permanent 
‘ basis the Protestant ascendency in Ireland.’ 

Nearly thirty years pass away, and we are brought to the 
two years’ war of the Revolution. James II. is admitting 
Catholics to civil and military office, in opposition to law; 
Tyrconnell, better known as Black Dick Talbot, is whispering 
into the royal ear his proposals to repeal the Act of Settlement ; 
and a lawyer named Nagle, who had written a well- known 
letter on the subject, is brought over with him to Ireland. 
The King at first is unwilling to overthrow the prescription 
of more than twenty years, but is at length disposed to 
acquiesce in such an extreme measure. His Irish Parliament 
has already introduced a Bill for the repeal of the Act of Set- 
tlement; but events sealed its fate. The battles of the Boyne, 
Aughrim, Enniskillen, and Derry are decisive; the final effort 
made by the Irish for the recovery of their ancient property 
has failed, and the slender relics of Celtic possession— 1 ,060,792 
acres—become the subject of fresh confiseations. Nearly four 
thousand persons are outlawed, and the sale of the confiscated 
lands to defray the expenses of the war introduces a new set 
of adventurers from England and Scotland. No less than 
eighty thousand Scots poured into Ulster between the years 
1690 and 1698. ‘Thus the revolution of 1688 was followed by 
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a fresh conquest of Ireland, and the basis of property at the 
present day rests exactly where it did in 1690, It is melan- 
choly to reflect upon the subsequent history of the Celtic 
population. The war had been ended by the treaty of Limerick, 
which solemnly stipulated the abrogation of all penalties for 
the exercise of Catholic worship; but immediately afterwards 
the treaty was broken, and the Catholics found themselves at 
the commencement of the most degrading era in all their 
chequered history. 

Having thus described the various settlements of Ireland 
effected during the seventeenth century, we shall now proceed 
to notice the social, political, and religious consequences of these 
important measures which have extended down to the present 
day. The Ulster settlement, as the most successful of all, de- 
serves our especial attention. Catholic and Protestant histo- 
rians, of course, regard these Plantations from opposite stand- 
points, and with very different views. According to Catholic 
representations, they were a gigantic wrong; an ancient civili- 
sation, ancient laws, an ancient people, were swept away, and 
the rich plains and valleys where their fathers roamed for ages 
with the wandering wealth of their pastoral clans, passed into 
the possession of a new race, utterly reckless of the havoe 
they wrought in the pursuit of wealth and power; while the 
legislation of the English Government was all the while so 
framed as not only to obstruct the social improvement of the 
Celt, but actually to compass his extermination. On the other 
hand, Irish Protestant historians have spoken of the Ulster 
Plantation in particular in terms of unmeasured laudation as 
the first successful attempt to consolidate the conquest of 
Ireland and found a colony favourable to English interests; 
while they seem to look even with complacency on acts of 
wholesale national spoliation, as necessary, in a providential 
sense, to the establishment of the Reformed religion and to 
the advancement of the people in high civilisation. And as 
to that fearful code of penal laws, with its history of exclusion, 
separation, and social war, keeping alive to this day, though 
repealed, the memory of past calamities, they have either at- 
tempted to justify it on the most cruel political pretexts, or to 
censure it with such qualifications as prove that the spirit of 
the ancient proscriptions is not altogether dead. We cannot 
accept either of these representations ; and it will be our anxious 
task in the following pages to represent what we believe the 
good and the evil sides of these plantation measures, so that we 
may the more fully comprehend the exact nature and extent 
of that modern legislation which is still needed to rectify the 
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anomalies and vices, and develop the substantial merits, of the 
original plans of settlement. 

While we have always felt the most profound sympathy for 
the native race, and deplore the great severities that were ex- 
ercised against them, we confess that we cannot follow Catholic 
historians in overlooking those bloody wars of religion between 
the Great Powers that shook the whole Continent as well as 
the British Isles during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. When James I. formed the idea of a plantation in Ulster, 
he could not forget that the Irish were then not only the 
enemies of England but the faithful allies of Spain, the most 
sanguinary crusader for the faith in that age; that just twenty 
years before, the Spanish Armada had sailed for the shores of 
England to crush the Reformation and make the English the 
vassals of Philip and the Pope; that the Spaniards had already 
made three hostile descents on Ireland itself during Elizabeth’s 
reign, and had assisted the native chiefs in withstanding her 
power; that the Netherlands had been engaged, for half a 
century, in a deadly struggle with the same Power for their 
religious liberties; and that only thirty years before, the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, afterwards solemnly approved by 
the Pope, had deluged the streets of France with Huguenot 
blood. With these facts fully in view, it is only remarkable 
that James I., whose own life had been threatened five years 
before by the Gunpowder Plot, should have dealt so tenderly 
with the native Irish, and assigned them any place whatever 
in the settlement of Ulster. 

One signal benefit of the Ulster Plantation was the establish- 
ment of a strong British garrison in Ireland, which served to 
turn the tide of battle in 1690 on behalf of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of England. When James I. came to the throne 
he found the country in so distracted a condition as not to be 
able to levy the revenues of the crown, nor to execute the 
laws, nor to protect his subjects without military force. But 
notwithstanding all the intervening miseries of the Rebellion, 
it grew so rapidly in strength and prosperity, that, in little 
more than half a century, the garrison, with its industrious, 
politic, and hardy population, formed the key of the British 
connexion, and was able to shut ‘the back-door of England 
‘and Scotland’ effectually, at a most critical moment, in the 
face of the Planter’s grandson and the enemies of England. 
The garrison was there at the right time—the advanced out- 
post of English power. The battles of the Boyne, Aughrim, 
Enniskillen, Newtownbarry, and the siege of Derry, not only 
sealed the fate of the ancient races, but swept away the last 
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hopes of James II., and sent him back to France to die an 
exile. It has been remarked as a curious instance of historical 
retribution that, in the very plantation which the first Stuart 
founded in the estates of Celtic noblemen and princes, his son 
and grandson encountered the most unflinching hostility; while 
the unhappy race whom that first Stuart proscribed and perse- 
cuted were the only people to rise, faithful to his house, even 
in its despair, as they had been faithful to their native chieftains, 
and fight for its ruined fortunes, This was the last effort of 
the Celts to dislodge the garrison; for the rebellion of 1798 
was Protestant rather than Catholic in its origin, and the 
more modern spurts of insurrection are hardly worth serious 
mention. 

Another effect of the Plantation was that it effectually sepa- 
rated the two races, and kept them apart. It planted a new 
race in the country which never coalesced with the native popu- 
lation. There, they have been in continual contact for more 
than two centuries; and they are still as distinct as if an ocean 
rolled between them. We have seen that all former schemes 
of plantation failed, because the new settlers became rapidly 
assimilated to the character, manners, and faith of the native 
inhabitants ; even the descendants of Oliver’s Puritan troopers 
being so effectually absorbed in the space of forty years as to 
be undistinguishable from the Celtic mass. The Ulster settle- 
ment put an end to the amalgamation of races; difference of 
creed, difference of habits, difference of tradition, the sundering 
effects of the Penal Laws, kept them apart. The Presbyterian 
settlers preserved their religious distinctness by coming in 
families, and the intense hatred of Popery that has always 
marked the Scottish mind was an effective hindrance to inter- 
marriage. It is a curious fact, that the traditions of the 
Ulster Presbyterians still look back to Scotland as their home, 
and disclaim all alliance with the Celtic part of Ireland, In- 
deed, the past history of Ulster is but a portion of Scottish 
history inserted into that of Ireland; a stone in the Irish 
mosaic of an entirely different quality and colour from the 
pieces that surround it. 

This separation had its good side; it had also its evil, for it 
made the rest of Ireland politically and thoroughly Popish. 
Lord Clare has remarked, ‘ that from the reign of James I. the 
‘ Celts clung to the Popish religion as a common bond of union 
‘and as a hereditary pledge of animosity to British settlers and 
‘ the British nation.’ Before this period, as we have already ex- 
plained, the Reformation had not extended beyond the English 
Pale, and the penal laws in existence against the exercise of 
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Romish worship were seldom executed, chiefly from reasons of 
policy, as Elizabeth’s conquering and devastating armies were 
largely recruited from the Irish themselves. There were even 
some considerable indications about this period that the Irish 
chieftains—whether they would have been followed by their 
septs is another question—were prepared to throw off their 
allegiance to the Pope; but soon after the accession of 
James I., more stringent measures were taken against the 
Romish worship, the monasteries were effectually suppressed 
and their inmates dispersed, and the episcopal sees filled at last 
by Protestant bishops. Thus, it came to pass that, through 
the confiscation of their lands and the proscription of their 
religion, Popery was worked by a most vehement process 
into the blood and brain of the Irish nation. Persecution 
could no more weaken their attachment to their ancient faith 
than the thirty years’ persecution of the Covenanters could 
make Scotland surrender her Presbyterianism. Religious and 
political feeling were thenceforth to give unity of purpose to 
desultory and driftless acts of lawlessness, and very often mere 
combinations of the peasantry to plunder their neighbours be- 
came to be regarded as evidence of organisation for far wider 
and more dangerous purposes. The separation wrought by the 
Plantation between the two races was thus complete ; indeed, 
all that James I. conld have desired. 

But the crowning benefit of the Plantation was that it laid the 
foundation of Ulster prosperity, and eventually formed a middle- 
class, hardly anywhere else to be found in Ireland. Thirty 
years had not passed before towns and fortresses and factories 
were lifting their heads aloft, changing the whole face of nature 
and of things. The rich pasture lands of Derry, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Cavan, Armagh, and Donegal were now broken up 
over great breadths by the ploughs of the settler; watermills 
were in full operation ; the forests resounded with the ceaseless 
axe; orchards were planted and nursed with care, and new 
tenements and streets grew up under the rare power of in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, kindly relations were still maintained 
with the Scots across the narrow channel, and notwithstanding 
the dread of wolves and ‘ woodkerns,’ the settlers felt that they 
had made a happy exchange from the harsh climate and re- 
luctant soil of Scotland for the more genial air and fertile 
lands of Ulster. How did this structure of peaceful prosperity 
arise so quickly in a province which before the reign of James 
was the most disturbed in the kingdom? The answer is, that 
it sprang from the security of tenure which the plantation 
settlement supplied. The landlords were in every case, as we 
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have seen, to make ‘ fixed estates’ to their tenants, else their 
own estates were in danger of sequestration and forfeiture at 
the royal discretion. The Crown did not assign the lands in 
simple feudal ownership, but strictly enjoined the granting 
of fixed tenures; and out of these sprang that custom of 
tenant-right which has written its history so deeply and so 
visibly on the broad acres of Ulster. We know that the 
custom in question, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ the right of 
‘the country,’ exists in County Down and County Antrim, 
which were not included in the Great Plantation; but these 
prosperous counties, or at least the eastern districts of them, 
were settled at the very same time and under the very same 
general conditions. At an early period, the tenants’ right was 
encroached upon by the landlords; but in order to evade the 
scrutiny of the Crown and protect their lives and property 
against the ‘ woodkerns,’ they were only too glad to recognise 
it by sanctioning the outgoing tenantry in the sale of their 
plantation rights and improvements: so that the custom 
became thus prescriptively established.* It is just a hundred 
years since another attempt was made to infringe it, but the 
formidable organisation known as the ‘ Hearts of Steel’ rose 
in its defence, filling the whole province with terror, and was 
not effectually quelled till the original cause of complaint had 
ceased. These midnight conspirators were no ignorant and 
lawless Papists, but nearly all Presbyterians, with a few Epis- 
copalians. More recently, the peace of County Down was 
disturbed by an association of peasants called ‘ Tommy Down- 
‘shire Men, who banded together in defence of the tenant- 
right. We can thus easily understand the force of the remark 
made by the agent of the Marquis of Londonderry before the 
Devon Commission, that any attempt on the part of the land- 
lords to abolish the custom of Ulster would turn the peaceful 
county of Down into another Tipperary. Thus, more than 
two centuries ago, by the wise provision of James, the founda- 
tions of northern wealth and happiness were securely laid. 
Ulster has never since lost its agricultural pre-eminence, though 


* A masterly dissertation on this whele subject is to be found in 
a pamphlet published in the year 1848, by James M‘Knight, Esq., 
LL.D., in the form of a letter. to Lord John Russell with a title 
which indicates the position of the learned and philosophic writer: 
‘The Ulster Tenants’ Claim of Right; or, Landownership a State 
‘Trust ; the Ulster Tenant-Right an original grant from the British 
‘Crown, and the necessity of extending its general principle to the 
‘other provinces of Ireland, demonstrated.’ 
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its soil is naturally inferior to that of the southern provinces, 
and though it has shared, more or less, the common injustice 
wrought by the harsh exercise of proprietorial rights over the 
whole extent of the country. The traveller is always struck 
by its superiority over the other provinces. The German 
tourist Kohl, whe traversed the greater part of Ireland in 
1842, says s— 

‘Not far from Newry, the provinee of Leinster ends and that of 
Ulster begins. The coach rattled over the boundary line, and all at 
once we seem to have entered a new world. [I am not in the 
slightest degree exaggerating when I say that everything was as 
suddenly changed as if struck by a magician’s wand. The dirty 
cabins by the roadside were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful- 
looking cottages, Regular plantations, well-cultivated fields, plea- 
sant little cottage gardens, and shady lines of trees, met the eye on 
every side. The improvement lasted all the way to Newry, and 
from Newry to Belfast everything continued to show me that I had 
entered the country of a totally different people, namely the district 
of the Scottish settlers—the active and industrious Presbyterians.’ 

Sut the Plantation effected more than the mere creation of 
arural population, industrious, moral, and peaceful. It founded 
the manufacturing superiority of the northern province. Manu- 
factures have never taken root in the south, though many at- 
tempts have been made to plant them there; and the few 
feeble manufactures that remain hold but a precarious and 
struggling existence, while the great linen trade of the north 
has created one of the finest commercial capitals in the United 
Kingdom, besides a number of smaller centres that are growing 
rapidly in population and wealth. It has been remarked that 
manufacturing industry has its fullest and freest current in 
‘Protestant lands; but it may also be added that this current 
is usually most rich and abundant in the regions of Dissent, as 
we observe in the past and present history of Holland, France, 
and England. The leading manufacturers of Ulster at present 
are Presbyterians, Quakers, and Unitarians. The original 
settlers brought over their linen manufactures from Scotland. 
In the Montgomery settlement of the Ardes, in County Down, 
about the same period, we find that the founder’s lady ‘ set up 
‘and encouraged linen and woollen manufactory, which soon 
‘ brought down the prices of brackens and narrow cloths of both 
‘sorts.’ The Plantation settlers were, no doubt, more highly 
favoured than the inhabitants of the other provinces; and 
though they also experienced somewhat of the sharpness of 
intolerant legislation, and their descendants, at a later period, 
were shut out from all public offices under Government, their 
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manufacturing activity never relaxed. Their trade grew up 
gradually from small beginnings, taking deep root at once and 
spreading its branches widely far beyond the limits of the 
Plantation counties. King after king favoured the trade. An 
enactment of Charles II. made it imperative on all cultivators of 
more than thirty acres in Ulster to sow three bushels of flaxseed 
annually, for the purpose of extending it. An immense stimu- 
lus was further given by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which drove the Huguenots from France with their rare skill 
in manufactures. This remarkable dispersion brought 500 
French families to Uister, including one Louis Crommelin, 
sprung of a family renowned in manufactures for 500 years, 
who made such improvements in the weaving-loom as opened 
a new era in the linen trade. William III. rewarded Crom- 
melin munificently. 

Thus it came to pass—as Arthur Young remarked a hundred 
years ago—that ‘the whole province of Ulster was peopled 
* with weavers ’—a social arrangement which he deemed to be 
of the most injurious description to the interests of agriculture, 
but which in our opinion was most beneficial, for it created an 
agreeable and profitable division of labour in almost every 
homestead of the north; it increased the value of land, and by 
the extended culture of flax introduced more scientific modes 
of tillage in the field. Thus Ulster was nursed by kings and 
encouraged by legislators, while the sister-provinces were 
almost neglected. It is only, however, within a very short 
period that the manufacturing greatness of Belfast has grown 
to its present proportions. Its population a century ago was 
only 9,000; its present population is believed to be about 
160,000, It is hardly a century since the cotton and damask 
manufactures took root in that city; but the remarkable de- 
velopment of its linen manufacture dates from the year 1829, 
when Andrew Mulholland first introduced steam-power for the 
spinning of flax. The merease of manufactures, with the end- 
less division of labour it creates, has formed a bold and self- 
reliant middle-class in the north, whose political power has 
been hitherto neutralised by exceptional but temporary causes, 
but which is yet destined, we believe, to play a most distin- 
guished part in the regeneration of the country at large. 

Another important effect of the Ulster Plantation was that 
it laid the foundation of the wealth of the Irish Church. We 
have already referred to the liberal grants of land, in addition 
to the tithes, assigned by King James for the support of the 
Established religion. As some misapprehension appears to 
exist with regard to the origin of the present ecclesiastical 
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endowments, it may be necessary to make some remarks on 
the subject. The usual representation made by Catholic 
writers 1s that the lands and tithes enjoyed by their clergy 
from the earliest period passed at the Reformation into the 
hands of the Reformed clergy. The exact truth is, that an 
exceedingly small proportion of landed property changed 
hands at the Reformation, for nearly all the present endow- 
ments of the Irish Church were created de novo in the seven- 
teenth century, and had never been possessed by the Catholic 
clergy at any period. But the Catholics themselves had 
wrested many of the ecclesiastical lands from the old mon- 
astic Church of Ireland, backed by all the strength of that 
English power which again changed the disposition of this 
property at the Reformation. This was a retribution that 
has never been recognised by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Before the twelfth century, which was the period of the 
English invasion, the country was not parcelled out at all 
into dioceses and parishes, with their bishops’ lands and parish 
glebes. We have the evidence of the Rev. Robert King, 
an Irish clergyman, in his ‘Memoir of the Primacy of 
‘Armagh ’—which was chiefly collected from manuscript re- 
cords in Armagh Cathedral and dedicated to the late Primate 
Beresford—that ‘no episcopacy was settled in this country, or 
‘employed for the government of the Irish Church, until in- 
‘ troduced by the Church of Rome in the twelfth century,’ and 
that before this period the churches were governed ‘ mostly by 
‘ presbyter-abbots, but sometimes also of the episcopal order, 
‘though not forming regular or continued episcopal succes- 
‘sions; to such abbots the bishops were during that period of 
‘history subordinate.’ This learned antiquary tells us, more- 
over, that no such exalted personage as the Archbishop of 
Armagh existed in those intermediate ages, for the dignitary so 
called by later writers was in reality the Abbot of Armagh. 
Indeed, a territorial episcopacy was impossible from the manner 
in which Ireland was divided into separate chieftaincies and 
governments. We cannot, then, understand the nature of the 
claim which the defenders of the Irish Church now put forward 
to all her ecclesiastical endowments, on the ground, forsooth, 
that she is the true successor and representative of the early 
Church of St. Patrick, which existed ages before the introduc- 
tion of the Roman episcopacy in the twelfth century. The 
truth is, that the earliest ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland 
were neither Episcopalian, Presbyterian, nor Independent, but 
exclusively monastic, with hundreds of tributary churches 
spread over the land. The monasteries were simply training- 
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colleges for clergymen; and the abbots, who were sometimes 
laymen, and often married, not only directed their studies in 
the cloister, but exercised episcopal jurisdiction over all the 
churches which they founded. Large tracts of land were set 
apart for the support of these colleges—for tithes were not yet 
introduced,—and the abbots were authorised to make ‘ circuits’ 
collecting contributions, chiefly in cows, for their regres 
This aborigins al church was in continual conflict from the fifth 

to the twelfth century with a Romanising party, and their con- 
tentions often involved the country in civil war and bloodshed, 
But the new order of diocesan episcopacy, with territorial pos- 
sessions attached, did not appear in the country till 1110— 
more than half a century, be it remembered, before the English 
invasion. The Roman Catholic historian Keating has copied 
from the Book of Clonenagh an account of the Synod of Rath- 
breasil or Mountrath, which effected these changes under the 
presidency of Gille, the first Papal legate who had ever visited 
Ireland. Strange to say, the following remarkable passage 
is expunged from the English editions of Keating, but it 
describes the dioceses into which the country was divided, and 
then goes on:—‘ It was in this synod that the churches of 
‘ Ireland were given over completely to the bishops, without 
‘ reservation of rent or control over them, for any temporal 
‘rulers for ever. It was in it likewise that the faircheadha 
‘ (parishes, the see of the bishop being originally called his 
‘ parochia) of the bishops of Ireland was constituted.’ These 
bishops, then, were to be foisted into places occupied by the 
ancient Presbyter-abbots. Then began a desperate and bloody 
struggle between the two classes of F eese. which lasted 
four centuries, the native chieftains in many cases securing 
possession of the sees on the death of the + eag converting 
them again into abbacies, and appointing abbots according to 
the directions of the Brehon law. Thus the celebrated Malachy 
O’Morgair, whose life has been written by the great St. Ber- 
nard, though nominated to the see of Armagh, durst not reside 
in the city for fear of assassination, and was ultimately com- 
pelled to resign his primacy. The ‘ Annals of the Four Mas- 
‘ters’ are continually recording the incessant plundering of 
ecclesiastical properties and edifices, but they are most careful 
to suppress all allusion to the causes. The successful invasion 
of the country by the English in 1172 gave great stability to 
the new order of territorial prelac) y; but onwards for four 
centuries we read of constant insurrections, like the tithe-riots 
of the last generation, caused by the hated imposts enforced by 
primatial rescripts. In the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
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primate issued a declaration of excommunication against the 
O’Donnell of Donegal and the Dean and Chapter of Raphoe, 
for having seized on the temporalities of that see on the death 
of the bishop, with a view to the restoration of the ancient 
order of the Church. 

The conflict went on, as we have narrated, till the period of 
the Reformation, when the Catholic prelates had hardly been 
secure in their possession when they were compelled in turn 
by the English Power to surrender all they had wrested from 
the ancient Church of the Irish. It was not, however, till 
the period of the Ulster Plantation that the actual dispos- 
session took place, and that the Protestant bishops and clergy 
first acquired possession of the lands and tithes. We have 
already mentioned the distinct provisions made for the clergy 
by King James, in addition to the tithes; its great libe- 
rality is at once ascertained by the fact, that of the whole 
glebe-lands of Ireland which amount altogether to 132,756 
acres, no less than 111,151 acres are situate in the ecclesi- 
astical province of Armagh. These extensive lands were 
national property, consisting partly of confiscated estates and 
partly of the estates of the ancient Church. It is evident, 
however, that the clergy had other sources of income, which 
contributed, we fear, very little to sustain their influence or 
reputation ; for during the reign of Charles I. we find the Irish 
Commons—to use the language of Dr. Leland, the Episcopal 
historian—‘ inveighing against the conduct of the Ecclesiastical 
‘ Courts, their fees, their commutation-money, the demands of 
‘the Established clergy for christenings, marriages, hearse- 
‘ clothes, mortuaries, and other claims introduced in times of 
‘ popery, and as yet not sufficiently regulated and reformed.’ 
At this period, the clergy were carrying matters with a very 
high hand, for Charles I. was petitioned not to allow the clergy 
‘to keep henceforward any private prisons of their own, but 
‘ delinquents were to be committed to the public jails.’ 

The ecclesiastical settlement of the Plantation remained 
undisturbed till the Commissioners of the Long Parliament 
ordered the sequestration of all Episcopal and ecclesiastical 
revenues. Oliver Cromwell allowed the bishops pensions 
out of their bishoprics; and made provision for Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Independent ministers by salaries of nearly 
200/. a year taken out of the tithes and allocated in quar- 
terly payments. The whole tithes of Ireland were then 
only about one-tenth of the present tithe-rent charge. We 
see from Thurloe’s State Papers,* that the entire amount 





* Vol. vi. p. 596. 
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paid for ministers’ and schoolmasters’ salaries in 1656-7 was 
34,1412. 13s. 8d.; while from Reid’s ‘ History of the Pres- 
‘ byterian Church,’ we learn that the tithes payable in County 
Antrim into the Treasury for the year ending November 
1654, were 1,625/. 12s.; and in County Down, 1,272/.; while 
the bishops’ rents for half a year at the same period were 
611. 6s. 8d. for Antrim and 402. 7s. 6d. for Down.* At the 
Restoration, the Episcopal faith was re-established, and the 
endowments of the clergy still further enlarged, the King 
granting to them all impropriate and forfeited tithes and 
clebes in his own disposal, and directing that all escheated 
Janda hitherto exempt from the payment of ecclesiastical dues 
should be chargeable in future like all other lands. The Act 
of Settlement contained also this important clause :—* That out 
of every hundred acres forfeited to his Majesty, which are 
not yet actually distributed, two acres shall be allowed and 
set apart for glebe in every parish, barony, and county, as 
shall be most contiguous and convenient for the several 
parish churches in such places situated or to be situated,’ 
The effect of this ancient enactment it is difficult to ascertain 
at the present hour. In the reign of Queen Anne, the ancient 
papal imposts of first fruits and twentieths were remitted to 
the Church for the support of the clergy and the purchase of 
glebe-lands. And forty years ago, the clergy received a 
million sterling from the Treasury, first as a loan and after- 
wards as a gift, in compensation for their losses in the great 
tithe-wars of that period. We cannot better conclude. this 
portion of the subject than by quoting the closing sentence 
of Mr. Shirley’s interesting paper on the Endowments of the 
Church of England which appears in the Appendix to the 
Report of the last Church Commission : 


© 


© 


« 


. 
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‘In conclusion, it may be said, that of the original- patrimony of 
the Church before the Anglo-Norman invasion, but little remains 
and that little consists solely of lands; of the tithes and lands 
granted to the Church between the eras of the invasion and the 
Reformation, probably the whole of the lands, and one moiety at 
least of the tithes, are in the hands of the laity, having been dis- 
severed from the Church at the fall of the monasteries in 1536; of 
the remaining property of the Church, viz., the glebe-lands, no less 
than five-sixths were granted to the Reformed Church since the 
Reformation ; the same may be said of the bishops’ lands in Ulster, 
which were granted in 1609,’ 


The Ulster Plantation also gave a new Church to the 
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country, for it laid the foundations of Irish Presbyterianism. 
Belfast is the ecclesiastical metropolis of this Christian body. 
The Scots came with a royal introduction. King James made 
use of his power and influence to promote their emigration to 
Ulster. In a letter written sixty years ago by Mr. Alex cander 
Knox, secretary to Lord Castlereagh, at a time when it was 
deemed advisable to increase the Regium Donum of the Pres- 
byterians, that intelligent man remarked :— 

‘The consequence of this emigration was that, in the course of a 
few years, the yrarines of Ulster, particularily the eastern part, 
became as it were another Scotland, in language, in manners, and in 
religion. It was impossible for James not to have been aware of 
this last consequence of his plan of transplantation. Even then the 
Scots had shown their determined aversion to Episcopacy ; and the 
western part of Scotland, from which the emigration chiefly took 
place, was notoriously the most zealous portion of the kingdom. 
The establishment, therefore, of Presbyterianism in the north of 
Ireland, and its hereditary transmission to the successive descendants 
of the emigraits, were just as much the necessary result of what 
was then done by the Parliament and the monarch as the fall of any 
heavy substance is the consequence of its being dropped from tlie 
hand. But James was so far from being unapprised of his country- 
men’s steady adherence to Presbytcrianism that there is tolerable 
reason to believe that he took measures for humouring them in their 
religious preferences.’ 

He humoured them in effect by the appointment to the vacant 
sees of Ulster of Scottish bishops of known tenderness and libe- 
rality to their Presbyterian countrymen. The early Presbyte- 
rian ministers who settled in Ulster with the sanction of James, 
and contributed so much to its civilisation, were never in any 
true sense Dissenters from the English Church, but rather com- 
prehended in it, by a wise and liberal arrangement which allowed 
them to be inducted into the livings and to hold the tithes. As 
they refused to accept prelatic orders, the bishops, in deference 
to their scruples, joined with the Presbyteries in ordinations ; 
while the ministers often met with the bishops for mutual 
consultation, and some were even members of the Convo- 
cation of 1634, which was specially convened to effect a union 
between the English and Irish Churches. Any other policy 
than one of comprehension would have blasted the prospects of 
the Plantation at the very start. Butthe bigotry of Laud was 
more powerful than the moderation of Ussher, and the Pres- 
byterian ministers, after thir ty years’ possession, were in many 
instances ejected from their parishe sand exposed to considerable 
hardships. Meanwhile the hardy settlers from Scotland were 
laying the foundations of Ulste * prosperity, and creating the 
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wealth of that very Church which so illiberally proscribed 
ryy . ».* . . . 

them. They were the firm friends of constitutional govern- 

ment, and the sternest opponents of Strafford’s unconstitutional 


measures. They afterwards opposed the violent death of 


Charles I.; they strenuously opposed the authority of the 
Commonwealth, and the Long Parliament had arrangements 
perfected for rooting them up from their thriving homesteads 
wud transplanting them to the broad lands of Tipperary, 
Oliver Cromwell treated them more kindly, and assigned 
their ministers a salary of 100/. a year; but they refused 
to accept it on any other terms than as compensation for 
their tithes which had been sequestered. The Presbyte- 
rians were no less active and zealous in promoting the resto- 
ration of Charles II.; but the Episcopal clergy succeeded in 
intercepting all favours from the Crown; the sees were filled 
with their determined enemies; and all the livings of the 
country, including those which the Presbyterian clergy had 
held from their first settlement in the kingdom till they were 
finally ejected by the bishops, passed into the exclusive care 
of the Episcopal clergy. After some years, Charles IL, 
in consideration of their loyalty and losses, assigned them an 
annual sumi of 600/., which is the origin of that Regium Donum 
that is now to be withdrawn in common with all other eccle- 
siustical grants and endowments. The Revolution could never 
1ave been consummated in Ireland—or even in England—but 
or the Presbyterians of Ulster. They held the province. 
They sent two of their ministers to wait on William III. before 
he was proclaimed King to assure him of their devotion to his 
cause. The indomitable firmness of the besieged at Derry, ot 
whom the overwhelming majority were Presbyterians, was 
like that of their ancestors under Wallace and Bruce ; and the 
Mnniskillen men, headed by Gustavus Hamilton, routing two 
of the armies despatched to attack them, and compelling a 
‘hird to retire, recalls the recollection of the thrice-fought and 
thrice-won battle of Roslin. William made the Presbyterian 
ministers a grant of 1,200. per annum; but he meditated a 
erand measure of Church comprehension which would have 
included them in the national establishment. The Episco- 
palians themselves had consented to such a measure with the 
view of securing the defensive alliance of the Presbyterians 
against the armies of James II.; but when the revised articles 
of the Church of England, prepared by the bishops and twenty 
other divines, were presented to the Convocation, the cry was 
raised that the Church was in danger, and every proposal was 
rejected for the comprehension of Nonconformists within the 
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Establishment. ‘The ill-reception, says Bishop Burnet, 
‘which the clergy gave to the King’s message raised a great 
‘and just outcry against them, since all the promises made 
‘in King James’s time were now so entirely forgotten.’ Thus 
it happened twice that the Presbyterians were sacrificed to the 
Protestant religion. In the time of Charles IT. they reluctantly 
consented to an act of self-immolation im order to obtain secu- 
rity for the country against the accession of a popish prince 
to the throne; and when a friend of religious liberty was in 
power, their hopes of relief were postponed rather than endanger 
the Protestant establishment. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that King William was able to carry through the House of 
Lords his Act of Toleration, enabling the Presbyterians to 
live in the country at all otherwise than under a system of 
pains and penalties for refusing to attend the parish churches. 
But the passing of the Test Act, excluding them from all 
offices under the State, placed them directly in the position 
of an inferior race. In the city of Londonderry alone, which 
Presbyterian valour kept for four months against all the strength 
of James I]. and De Rosen, this unjust and impolitic act dis- 
qualified ten out of twelve aldermen, and twenty out of twenty- 
four burgesses. It is no wonder that they could say to their 
Queen: ‘It hath placed an odious mark of infamy upon at 
‘least one-half of the Protestants of: this kingdom, whose 
‘early, active, and successful zeal for the late happy Revo- 
‘lution gave them hope that they would not have been 
‘rendered incapable of serving your Majesty and the country.’ 
Then followed the Schism Act to shut up the meeting-houses. 
It seems almost incredible at the present day that, a little more 
than a century and a half ago, Presbyterian meetings for 
worship were without the protection of law, that Presbyterians 
could not legally keep a common school, that marriages by 
their ministers were interdicted, that the bishops and their 
political allies tried again and again to have the Regium Donum 
withdrawn, that clauses were regularly inserted in bishops’ 
leases forbidding with rigid penalties the toleration of Presby- 
terians upon the lands demised ; and that all this tyranny was 
carried on with determined rigour till the era of the Irish 
Volunteers, when, with arms in their hands, the Presbyterians 
over the length and breadth of the old Plantations extorted 
rights for which justice had pleaded in vain for eighty years. 
The immediate effect of the Test Act was, of course, to estrange 
nearly the whole population of the province. Dean Swift, 
their relentless enemy, complained that, when the country was 
alarmed on account of a threatened invasion in favour of the 
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Stuart dynasty, the Presbyterians declared in a menacing way, 
that ‘if such an invasion should take place, they would sit still 
‘and let the Episcopalians fight their own battles, since they 
‘ were to reap no advantages whichever side should be victors,’ 

The reason was not far to seek. They were strongly em- 
bittered against the clergy and their Tory allies ; and when 
they saw no immediate prospect of the downfall of High 
Church tyranny, wearied out with long exactions, they began 
at last to leave the country by thousands, carrying off to 
America their capital and their skill, to the great consternation 
of Primate Boulter, who was sorry that he could not chain 
them like negroes to the soil. These emigrants were the 
hardy and resolute Presbyterians who fought so bravely years 
after against the British Government in the American war— 
the men of whom Bancroft says: ‘ The first public voice in 
‘ America for dissolving all connexion with Great Britain 
‘came not from the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of 
‘ New York, nor the planters of Virginia, but from the Scotch- 
‘Irish Presbyterians. They brought to the New World the 
‘ creed, the spirit of resistance, and the courage of the Cove- 
‘nanters.’ Well might Lord Mountjoy say, in 1784, that 
‘ America was lost by Irish emigrants.” But the abolition of 
restrictive measures took place in due time, when it could be no 
longer delayed with safety to the State, and was followed imme- 
diately by a happy decline of all sectarian asperities, and—sin- 
gular to relate! by an immediate translation of nearly all the 
higher families of Presbyterianism to the ranks of the Estab- 
lished Church. Since that period, the Presbyterian Church, ex- 
clusively supported by the middle and humbler classes, equally 
removed from abject poverty and overgrown wealth, without 
glebes or church-lands, has grown in power and numbers, so 
as to be a scarce less numerous body than were their Scottish 
ancestors at Bannockburn, when the national independence 
was maintained against the whole power of England. It has 
a very compact form in Ulster, holding exclusive possession of 
large districts, and determining the moral tone of the whole 
province, while it has, in more recent times, been extending its 
influence to the other provinces, whither its sons have been 
led through the spirit of commercial or agricultural adventure. 
This is the Church, with a membership of more than half a 
million, deriving half its support from the State, building all 
its own churches and manses, sending its bands of missionaries 
to all quarters of the world, erecting at its own expense two 
excellent colleges—one at Belfast, purely theological, with a 
small State endowment. and the other at Derry, endowed as 
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well as built by the munificence of wealthy Presbyterians— 
which is about to be disendowed in common with the other re- 
ligious communities of Ireland. 

“Having thus described the social, political, and ecclesiastical 
consequences of the Ulster Plantation, and less prominently of 
the other settlements, we are now in a position to understand the 
relation that the two great interests—the land and the Church— 
hold towards each other at the present time. There can be no 
manner of doubt that all the settlements, from the first to the 
last, had the effect of making the cause of the landlord and the 
cause of the Church really one. The early proprietors and 
the early clergy were equally obnoxious in the eyes of the 
native race. ‘They were, therefore, equally interested in such 
restrictive or repressive measures as would ensure the total 
subjection of the nation. The landlord knew that the re- 
establishment of Romanism would include the reinstatement 
of the Irish proprietors in their old estates, and therefore he 
looked upon the preservation of the Protestant worship as a 
security for his ample possessions. On the other hand, the 
clergyman felt that the overthrow of the landed system in the 
hands of Protestant proprietors would be followed by his own 
immediate expulsion, and the restoration of the ancient worship. 
Thus they were banded together from the very first, playing 
into each other’s hands, supporting each other’s exactions, and, 
except in one signal instance—the Agistment agitation—pre- 
serving each other’s privileges and immunities. The Church 
in this way lost a great opportunity, which it has never re- 
covered. During the worst days of landlord oppression it 
never identified itself with the interests of the people, but uni- 
formly sustained the power and privileges of the landlords. It 
struck down all chance of its own popularity in the country, be- 
came the symbol of a hateful domination to Papists and Dissen- 
ters, and used the whole weight of its influence for ages to oppose 
the removal of civil disqualifications on account of religion, 
while it took care to preserve by every unhallowed means the 
unnatural advantages it had gained and clung with all its might 
to its artificial holds upon authori ity. We have always regarde dl 
it as a misfortune to the Irish Church that its highest digni- 
tary, the Primate, should have had such a le: ding place in the 
government of the country, and should have been directly 
identified with some of its worst calamities. We owe to such 
men as Primate Boulter and Primate Stone, who, in fact, 
governed the kingdom for a large portion of the eighteenth 
century, many of the evils under which it groaned ; for they 
used all their influence to promote what they called an English 
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interest, not upon the principles of a just union between the 
two kingdoms, but by rendering the weaker subservient to 
the power and wealth ‘of the stronger. We know that church- 
men are in the habit of excusing themselves for their past 
derelictions by casting all the blame upon the State; but 
the union of the Church and the landed interest still con- 
tinues, and the clergy have never ceased to be the buttress of 
irresponsible landlordism. The Church has had a career of 
almost unbroken prosperity and influence for more than two 
centuries, without doing one good deed to the Roman Catholic 
people, without stamping its name on one single measure of 
improvement, or one generous effort to relieve their heavy bur- 
dens; on the other h: and, there has not been a single measure 
of humanity, or liberality, or justice devised which did not find 
in its clergy—and especially in the spiritual peers—the most 
active and acrimonious opponents; its whole life, later and 
earlier, being one of perpetual endeavour to restrict and abridge 
the liberties of the people, to prevent all efforts for their ex- 
tension, and to continue all the unjust and obsolete distinctions 
of law. Ina word, the Irish Church is, and continues to be, the 
great central rallying-point for all the obstructive feeling in 
the country. Yet there are visible indications that changes in 
the relations of the Church and the land are not ver y far distant. 
The Belfast election proves that the Orangemen have broken 
with their leaders ; and if the Church were once disestablished, 
and the day of invidious distinctions gone, there is every reason- 
able probability that they would not only cordially acquiesce 
in the change, but, having no other separate interests to keep 
them aloof from their Roman Catholic countrymen, they would 
trust to their natural weight and influence for a fair share of 
public honour and no more, and ally themselves with all true 
friends of liberty in putting an end to landlord tyranny. 

It must be sufficiently evident from this review that all the 
ancient settlements, without distinction, created a civil and re- 
ligious inequality in the relations of the Irish people—an ine- 
quality which it is the spirit and policy of modern statesman- 
ship to destroy. For a very long period, indeed, we have 
been earnestly engaged in abolishing restrictive measures, and 
in undoing the politic al effects of the old confiscations. The 
old points of Liberal policy, so long and so desperately opposed 
by the Conservatives, and now substantially adopted by the 
nation, have ceased to be distinctive even of a party; for the 
old landmarks are swept away or stand far out at sea, as 
monuments to show how far the tide of circumstances and 
progress has carried even the opponents of reform from the 
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positions they once occupied. But much remains still to be 
done. Catholic emancipation was, no doubt, one great measure 
which removed a frequent cause of heart-burning from the 
upper classes, and had an immediate effect in detaching them 
from all sympathy with the disaffection of the peasantry. But 
it did not touch the misery of the masses. That is still to be 
effectively relieved. What then remains to be done? The 
two leading reforms must be in the Land and the Church. 
We have already discussed both of these questions at length 
in the pages of this Review.* 

But something more is needed before the Irish people 
will learn to venerate a constitution which admits them, at 
least nominally, to a participation in all its benefits. <A 
real inequality may render the letter of equal laws a mockery 
and an insult. There must be a more equal distribution 
of offices and honours among the different classes of the 
people; all must be made to feel that the avenues to power 
and consideration in the State are opened to their honourable 
ambition, and that no overbearing or selfish faction can any 
longer insult a particular class with impunity. ‘In ancient 
times, the new proprietors naturally usurped all political rights 
and privileges, and protected themselves against the Celtic 
inhabitants by exclusive laws. Thus we trace to the old eon- 
fiscations the apparent anomaly that in a Catholic country like 
Ireland—and especially in Ulster, which is more than half 
Catholic in population—the magistracy, the grand jurors, the 
civil officers, are still almost exclusively Protestant, while in 
all the Protestant element is the most considerable. No 
doubt, a great change for the better, especially in the im- 
partial administration of justice, has taken place within the 
last thirty years. Before that period, the magistrates were 
generally Orangemen as well as Protestants; the clerical ma- 
gistrate, the most odious of all judges in the eyes of the 
people, was then in the ascendant; and no confidence was 
placed in the tribunals of the country, for this partisan system 
of selecting judges vitiated everything and contaminated the 
judicial character itself. Weare thankful for a better state of 
things, but the Established Church is still the great avenue to 
preferment, and the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians have 
a most inadequate share in the administration of public affairs. 
The Whigs have always laboured most anxiously to break 
down this exclusiveness, but notwithstanding all they have 
done, much still remains to be effected before the whole people 


* No, eclii., April, 1866 ; and No. eelvi., January, 1867. 
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can feel confidence in the administration of the law, and 
are bound to the British connexion by the still stronger ties of 
sympathy and interest. 

We are so thoroughly convinced that a real comprehension 
of Irish politics is only to be arrived at by a more complete 
and accurate knowledge of Irish history, that the foregoing 
pages appear to us to contain the best contribution it is in our 
power to make to the solution of the great problems which are 
at this moment debated in the British Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal for the disestablishment of the Anglican and 
Episcopalian Church in Ireland has been framed with a strict 
regard to all existing interests and with an enlarged conception 
of the future wants of the nation, It is acknowledged even by 
those who are opposed to the principle of disestablishment to 
be a measure of singular ingenuity and ability; and as the 
country at large has already recorded its opinion in favour ot 
the abolition of privileged and endowed religious bodies in 
Ireland, the application of the voluntary principle to that 
country is made in a manner alike bold and skilful. But the 
change of policy on the subject of Irish ecclesiastical endow- 
ments is not attributable to any man or any set of men, so 
much as to the improved tone of public feeling over the entire 
kingdom acting upon the singularly perplexing and anomalous 
circumstances of the sister-country ; and it is the highest com- 
pliment to Mr. Gladstone to regard him as chosen to accom- 
plish a great act of justice to Ireland, not so much from regard 
to his genius, conscientiousness, and zeal, as because he fitly re- 
presents the feelings and tendencies of the country and the age. 

We shall not attempt, in this place, to follow the detailed 
discussion of the clauses of a Bill which will be in committee 
when these pages issue from the press. All that can be said of 
these provisions will doubtless be urged in the-course of the 
debates. Our chief concern is to trace the evils which have so 
long afflicted Ireland to their roots, and to assert those great 
principles of justice and toleration by which alone they can be 


eradicated. Practical grievances require the application of 


remedies as practical as themselves; and happily we have 
statesmen competent to administer them with a simple regard 
to their utility and effect. Let us indulge the hope that, 
through a course of beneficent legislation and a more enlight- 


ened exercise of power, the disorders wrought by centuries of 


proscription and debasement may soon entirely pass away, and 
such progress be made in elevating the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people as to hold out the prospect of a period when 


religion shall cease to be a theme of discord, and the winds of 


Irish agitation become weary of their strife. 
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Art. VI.—Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English- 


speaking Countries, during 1866 and 1867. By CHARLES 
WENTWORTH DILKE. 2 vols. S8vo. London: 1868. 


We. have had, of late years, travels without stint; travels 
in America—Norti, South, and Central; travels in 
India; travels in Australia. But Mr. Dilke is the first who 
conceived the happy idea of extending his voyages over the 
whole area, and bounding them by the area, of English-speak- 
ing countries. The scope of such a purpose was ample enough. 
Including the United States, the ‘ countries ruled by a race 
whose very scum and outcasts have founded empires in every 
portion of the globe, even now consist of 94 millions of square 
miles, and contain a population of 300 millions of people.’ 
Their surface,’ adds Mr. Dilke, ¢ is five times as great as that 
of the Empire of Darius, and four and a half times as large 
as the Roman Empire at its greatest extent.’ To visit the 
different portions of this vast empire—to trace the various 
modes in which the same original qualities of the same race 
are developed by varying climates and institutions—to analyse 
the conditions of assimilation and divergence—and to con- 
jecture the future fortunes and relations of peoples, which, 
springing from one stock, may in the lapse of time become fast 
friends, jealous rivals, or bitter foes; this was a task, which, if 
its execution had equalled its design, would have produced a 
work of the highest value and the most enduring fame. But 
such a work must have been elaborated by years of patient 
exploration; whereas the book, which Mr. Dilke has given to 
the world, chronicles the experience of little more than one 
year, and, although it is marked by liveliness, ingenuity, and 
acuteness, hardly fulfils the expectations which so vast a 
purpose raises. As far as we can make out, Mr. Dilke left 
England in June 1866, and was home again by August 1867. 
In this time he traversed the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, visited the British Provinces of North America, 
the Colonies of New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, Ceylon, 
and the three Presidencies of India. The period allotted for 
this comprehensive journey was just sufficient to admit of a 
superficial notice of the more salient features of each country 
visited, but wholly insufficient to afford materials for the 
ample observation on which such general propositions as Mr. 
Dilke lays down ought to be based. This is, indeed, the 
main defect of Mr. Dilke’s book. His generalisations are at 
once too rapid and too sweeping for the observation on which 
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they purport to rest; and although no traveller of Mr. Dilke’s 
intelligence and culture can be supposed to have pursued his 
investigations without much previous reading on the subjects 
which he treats, it cannot but detract from his authority that 
his propositions should appear rather to emanate from study 
than from his own personal observation. Despite this obvious 
objection, and despite certain principles with which we entirely 
disagree, we readily admit that Mr. Dilke’s book contains 
much interesting matter, abounds with acute reflections, and 
suggests food for meditation on points which affect the pro- 
gress of our numerous dependencies and the future fortunes of 
our race. 

Mr. Dilke will gratify a portion, perhaps not the least nu- 
merous portion, of his readers, by including in his ‘ Greater 
‘ Britain’ not only the America which belongs to England, but 
the larger America which belongs to the United States. By 
refusing to recognise the severance of the race in the seve- 
rance of the Governments, he will conciliate many Americans 
and some Englishmen. The sentiment to which in his book 
he so often bears testimony, as prevalent in the New England 
States, is one of affection for the Old Country from which 
their founders came. It may—according to his view—be 
occasionally chilled by recollections of the first political dif- 
ferences which separated them, and by the recurrence of 
others which have succeeded the first, but still there it is, latent 
indeed, and repressed, but capable of being warmed into a 
genial glow. Nothing feeds and resuscitates this sentiment so 
much as a recognition of the ties of relationship like that which 
is avowed in Mr. Dilke’s book. Americans hear a great deal 
about it on grand public occasions, in set speeches and at state 
dinners. But they are apt to impute these outbursts of feeling 
to the transient inspiration of champagne or the half-conscious 
efforts of diplomatic imposture. They are painfully aware 
that many travellers, who have passed through their country 
repeating the common-places of their predecessors, have re- 
turned only to laugh and sneer at the peculiarities of their 
hosts, and that the language of English society is more fre- 
quently disparaging than flattering to American habits. They 
are therefore doubly pleased when an author repeats in his 
book the pretty things which he said on his tour, and shows 
that the amity which he professes in writing, is the genuine 
effusion of his heart. Mr. Dilke would probably prefer to be 
represented as not so much liking and praising the American 
people, as identifying himself with the English people whi 
happen to live on American soil, and to be distinguished from 
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us by the trivial accidents of polity and constitution. This 
is a kindly and pleasant way of looking at things, and is, at 
any rate, better than the stereotyped sneer or the narrow- 
minded antipathy. But, like many other very good things, it 
may be carried too far. We agree with Mr. Dilke in our 
disposition to regard the American people as part and parcel 
of our own race, and to take pride in their energy and ad- 
venturousness, as the transmitted heritage of our common 
stock. But we cannot consent to mark our sympathy and 
good-will by spontaneous concessions on every occasion and 
on every plea. We believe that the firmest and most valued 
friendships, even between kinsfolk, are cemented, if not created, 
by mutual respect. There can be no respect, where there is 
no self-respect. And self-respect is inconsistent with a tremul- 
ous precipitation to yield all contested points as soon as dis- 
eussion begins. Nor can we forget (Mr. Dilke will not allow 
us to forget), that, although bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, the Americans, as a people, have so much changed and 
are so much changing in physical type and lineament from 
ourselves as to escape becoming another race only through the 
large infusion of English blood poured into them by our con- 
tinued immigration. To this slow and gradual process must be 
added another, which is caused by the large mixture of elements 
which are not English. There is the large Irish and the larger 
German immigration, which annually pours round the American 
nucleus foreign ingredients of increasing magnitude. It may 
be quite true, as Mr. Dilke believes, and we hope it is, that the 
New England families cherish the liveliest affection for Old 
England. But what influence will the New England States 
have in the administration of the Federal Republic ten, 
twenty, thirty years hence? The men from the New England 
States do not remain in them. ‘They migrate to the Western 
States, and crossing those huge plains, the immensity of which 
strikes Mr. Dilke with awe, blend with the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic immigrants in founding communities, whose whole bias 
is to look forward rather than to look back; whose minds are 
filled with the contemplation of the America of the future 
rather than the memory of the England of the past. The 
manifest destiny calls them to their work ; and this work is to 
extend the Republic from sea-board to sea-board between 
the latitudes of 30° N. and 65° N. The vast regions which 
lie between the Alleghanies and the Great Plains, and be- 
tween the Great Plains and the Pacific, are as yet, compara- 
tively speaking, unpeopled. 

‘ The Public Domain of the United States,’ says Mr. Dilke, 
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‘ still consists of one thousand five hundred millions of acres: 
‘ there are two hundred thousand square miles of coal-lands 
‘in the country, ten times as much as in all the remaining 
‘world. In the western territories, not yet States, there is 
‘land sufficient to bear, at the English population rate, five 
‘ hundred and fifty millions of human beings.’ The inference 
which Mr. Dilke apparently draws from this ‘ big’ premiss is, 
‘that a country so vast, powerful, populous, and imereasing, 
must absorb its neighbours within its limits; that if it desires 
to annex Canada, Canada must be annexed; that it is foolish 
thriftlessness on our part to resist the wishes of a great 
country and the tendencies of a manifest fate; and that to 
keep British troops in Canada for the purpose of defence, is 
wasteful and ridiculous excess. The question is a wide one, 
too wide for us to expatiate on here. We can only remark 
that a great change must have come over the temper of the 
English people to allow of its being calmly discussed; and 
that, in our economical philosophy, we have rather hastily 
forgotten the claims of those of our countrymen who settled in 
Canada with the express view of retaining for themselves and 
bequeathing to their children the status of English subjects. 
Of this Mr. Dilke takes no heed; he sees in the opening-out 
of the North and Far West only the results of Anglo-Saxon 
energy and pluck. To him Denver, Leavenworth, and San 
Francisco are the monuments of British enterprise, hardihood, 
and self-reliance. Perhaps he entertains—certainly he does 
not expound—the theory which a friend of ours cherishes, that 
the whole body of the United States is in a state of fermenting 
anarchy, something like the Israelites in the times of the 
Judges, not yet reduced to a stable form of government, and 
awaiting the period when it will be re-established under the 
British monarchy. Rather perhaps Mr. Dilke may be inclined 
to look forward to the period when the British monarchy will 
itself be annexed to the United States. Meanwhile, we are to 
console ourselves with our author’s reflection that American 
fililbusterings and aggressions are mere proofs of the irrepres- 
sible adventurousness of our common race. 

Before we accompany Mr. Dilke in his pilgrimage, we will 
quote two or three passages from his American comments. 
Here is his description of Ohio :— 

‘I was full of sorrow at leaving that richest and most: lovely of 
all States—Ohio. There is a charm in the park-like beauty of the 

Monongahela valley, dotted with vines and orchards, that nothing 
in Eastern America can rival. The absence at once of stumps in 
the corn-fields, and of untilled or unfenced land, gives the “ buckeye 
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“State” a look of age that none of the “old Eastern States” can 
show. In corn, in meadow, in timber-land, Ohio stands alone. Her 
Indian corn exceeds in richness that of any other State; she has 
ample stores of iron, and coal is worked upon the surface in every 
Alleghany valley. Wool, wine, hops, tobacco, all are raised ; her 
Catawba has inspired poems. Every river-side is clothed with 
groves of oak, of hickory, of sugar-maple, of sycamore, of poplar 
and of buckeye.’ 


> 


The following account of the Michigan University, which is 
governed by an external body, and where ‘ honours’ are deli- 
berately dispensed with, as they were not so very long ago 
at Oxford, is both new and suggestive of some educational 
questions :-— 


‘Probably the most democratic school in the whole world is the 
State University of Michigan, situate at Aun Arbor, near Detroit. 
It is cheap, large, practical ; twelve hundred students, paying only 
the ten dollars’ entrance fee, and five dollars a year during resi- 
dence, and living where they can in the little town, attend the 
university to be prepared to enter with knowledge and resolution 
upon the affairs of their future life. A few only are: educated by 
having their minds unfolded that they may become many-sided 
men; but all work with spirit, and with that earnestness which is 
seen in the Scotch universities at home. The war with crime, the 
war with sin, the war with death—Law, Theology, Medicine—these 
are the three foremost of man’s employments ; to these, accordingly, 
the University affords her chiefest care, and to one of these the 
student, his entrance examination passed, often gives his entire 
time. 

‘These things are democratic, but it is not in them that the 
essential democracy of the University is to be seen. ‘There are at 


Michigan no honour-lists, no classes in our sense, no orders of 


merit, no competition. A man takes, or does not take, a certain 
degree. The University is governed, not by its members, not by 
its professors, but by a parliament of “regents” appointed by the 
inhabitants of the State. Such are the two great principles of the 
democratic University of the West. 

‘It might be supposed that these two strange departures from the 
systems of older universities were irregularities, introduced to meet 
the temporary embarrassments incidental to educational establish- 
ments in young States. So far is this from being the case, that, as 
I saw at Cambridge, the clearest-sighted men of the older colleges 


of America are trying to assimilate their teaching system to that of 


Michigan—at least, in the one point of the absence of competition. 
They assert that toil performed under the excitement of a fierce 
struggle between man and man is unhealthy work, different in 
nature and in results from the loving labour of men whose hearts 
are really in what they do: toil, in short, not very easily distin- 
guishable from slave-labour.’ 
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We suspect that no inconsiderable number of Oxford tutors 
are nowadays not altogether satisfied as to the healthy results 
of academical competition, and would be glad to revive a 
system of education which encouraged discursive but thought- 
ful study rather than readiness in answering examination- 
questions. 

Like the generality of English travellers, Mr. Dilke is 
dazzled by the magnificent productiveness of California and 
the splendour of its climate. 

‘It is never too hot, never too cold, to work—a fact which of 
itself secures a grand future for San Francisco. The effect upon 
national type is marked. At a San Franciscan ball, you see English 
faces, not American. Even the lean Western men and hungry 
Yankees become plump and rosy in this temple of the winds. The 
high metallic ring of the New England voice is not found in San 
Francisco. As for old men, California must have been that fabled 
province of Cathay the virtues of which were such that, whatever a 
man’s age when he entered it, he never grew older by a day.’ 
Again :— 

‘San Francisco is inhabited, as all American cities bid fair to be, 
by a mixed throng of men of all lands beneath the sun. New Eng- 
land and Englishmen predominate in energy, Chinese in numbers, 
The French and Italians are stronger here than in any other city in 
the States ; and the red-skinned Mexicans, who own the land, supply 
the market people and a small proportion of the townsfolk. Austra- 
lians, Polynesians, and Chilians are numerous; the Germans and 
Scandinavians alone are few; they prefer to go where they have 
already friends—to Philadelphia or Milwaukee. In this city— 
already a microcosm of the world—the English, British, and 
American, are in possession—have distanced the Irish, beaten down 
the Chinese by force, and are destined to physically preponderate in 
the cross-breed, and give the tone, political and moral, to the Pacific 
shore. New York is Irish; Philadelphia German; Milwaukee Nor- 
wegian ; Chicago Canadian ; Sault de St. Marie French ; but in San 
Francisco—where all the foreign races are strong—none is domi- 
nant ; whence the singular result that California, the most mixed in 
population, is also the most English of the States.’ 

The early history of San Francisco was not without trouble. 
The diggings attracted the scum of all nations, and, notably, our 
own Australian convicts. The robberies and murders which 
these wretches perpetrated, defied the ordinary powers of the 
law, and put in requisition the services of Judge Lynch. The 
narrative which Mr. Dilke gives of the Vigilance Committees by 
whose summary proceedings the colony was saved from prema- 
ture dissolution, is too long to quote, but will amply reward 
the reader. ‘The state of society in a young American territory 
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is best illustrated by the following description of a Western 
sheriff :— 

‘It is perhaps not too much to say that a Western sheriff is an 
irresponsible official, possessed of gigantic powers, but seldom known 
to abuse them. He is a Cesar, chosen for his honesty, fearlessness, 
clean shooting, and quick loading, by men who know him well: 
he breaks down, he is soon deposed, and a better man chosen for 
dictator. I have known a Western paper say: “Frank is our man 
“for sheriff, next October. See the way he shot one of the fellows 
“ who robbed his store, and followed up the other, and shot him too 
“the next day. Frank is the boy for us.” In such a state of 
society as this, the distinction between law and lynch-law can 
scarcely be said to exist, and in the eyes of every Western settler 
the claim-club backed by the sheriff's name was as strong and as 
full of the majesty of the law as the Supreme Court of the United 
States.’ 

It is not without interest to learn that in this young State, 
which is 750 miles in length and boasts of ‘every useful 
‘mineral, and every kind of fertile soil, an Irish lad who can 
lay a brick may earn ten shillings a day, and unkempt Irish 
servant-girls earn six pounds a month with their board. Cer- 
tainly California is the true American Land of Promise; and 
its future history is one of the problems of American states- 
manship. Able to govern itself and the neighbouring States, 
will it always belong to the Union? 

From the American shores of the Pacific Mr. Dilke passed 
on to New Zealand, touching on his way at Pitcairn’s Island, 
which he reached on the 16th day. The steamer on its ap- 
proach was boarded by two lads, Young and Adams, descend- 
ants of the ‘ Bounty’ mutineers, one of whom, jumping on 
deck, cordially inquired, ‘ How do you do, captain? How’s 
‘ Victoria?’ This hearty tone of informal affection pervades 
the language of remote settlers, who feel towards the Queen 
of England a warmer sentiment than more refined and courtly 
loyalists at home. The editors of the ‘ British Workman,’ 
and the ‘Sunday at Home,’ will be pleased to hear that 
these works were anxiously sought by the simple islanders. 

On the 29th day the bold bluff "of Palliser was sighted, and 
they entered Port Nicholson, where they were struck by the 
very English appearance of the town of Wellington. After a 
very short stay Mr. Dilke steamed across Cook Strait to the 
Southern Island, and visited Hokitika, the capital of the new 
gold-fields distric t. Hokitika, the bay of which reminded Mr. 
Dilke of Lago Maggiore, captivates him by its material pros- 


perity, which he contrasts with the sleepy ecclesiasticism of 


Christ Church. 


Its name is not often heard in England, but 
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its growth is as marvellous as that of Melbourne and San 
Francisco. In a year and a half from the date of its first 
settlement, it boasted a permanent population of 10,000 resi- 
dents, and was the habitual resort of 60,000 migratory diggers, 
On the land in the neighbourhood Mr. Dilke makes a comment 
which tends to show that the favourite theory of rent among our 
own economists rests upon assumptions which colonial expe- 
rience at least proves to be of limited application. It appears 
that in the Australian colonies and in America it is the poorest 
and not the richest land which is first subjected to cultivation, 
This is due to the fact that the labour which is required for 
poor land is so much less costly than that which is required for 
rich land. Among the institutions which gold diggings always 
call into existence is the police. A force which has to deal 
with some of the hardest and boldest ruffians in the world 
must be composed of men of no ordinary courage and address, 
And the men of the Hokitika ‘ Gold Coast Police’ seem to be 
of the requisite calibre. ‘It is,” says Mr. Dilke, ‘a splendid 
‘body of cavalry, about which many good stories are told. 
‘One digger said to me, “ Seen our policemen? We don't 
‘“have no younger sons of British peers amongst them.”’ 
Further analysis discovers in this body, members of the two 
English Universities, ex-guardsmen and ex-lancers. It could 
not be expected that a population like that of the gold-miners, 
consisting of the roughest adventurers, would be distinguished 
by the purest temperance and morality. Although Mr. Dilke 
admits that he never saw a drunken man, he appears to have 
seen few who were not drinking. 

‘The mail-coaches which run across the island on the great new 
road, and along the sands to the other mining settlements, have 
singularly short stages, made so, it would seem, for the benefit of 
the keepers of the “saloons,” for at every halt one or other of the 
passengers is expected to “shout,” or “stand,” as it would be called 
at home, “drinks all round.” “ What’ll yer shout?” is the only 
question ; and want of coined money need be no hindrance, for 
‘cold dust is taken at the bar.” One of the favourite amusements 
of the diggers at Pakihi, on the days when the store-schooner 
arrives from Nelson, is to fill a bucket with champagne, and drink 
till they feel “comfortable.” This done, they seat themselves in 
the road, with their feet on the windows-sill of the shanty, and, 
calling to the first passer, ask him to drink from the bucket. If he 
consents—good ; if not, up they jump, duck his head in the wine, 
which remains for the next comer.’ 


These little eccentricities may help to explain the fact that 
so many young men who resort to the ‘ diggings,’ and whose 
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success is so highly vaunted by their friends in England, seldom 
return home with money. 

Mr. Dilke visited New Zealand while the natives were still 
well-affected towards us; at any rate, while their disaffection 
was confined to the Hau-Hau fanatics. He speaks kindly of 
them and laments their decay, which he attributes to the licen- 
tiousness of the women. We suspect this to be an unfounded 
hypothesis. Licentious people are not necessarily and always 
childless. The childlessness so often imputed to them is caused 
by the more obvious and effective agency of infanticide, for 
which in New Zealand there is no excuse. We suspect that 
the depopulation of the New Zealand race is due to the myste- 
rious law which regulates the doom of half-castes everywhere. 
It is seldom that the blood of Europeans mingles with that of 
Africans or <Asiatics without impairing the stamina of the 
offspring. ‘The Indo-Spanish race offers an exception to this 
law, which, however, is proved by the frail and delicate consti- 
tutions of Eurasian and semi-African mulattoes. As a rule, 
the southern races of Europe amalgamate best with the dark 
blood of Africa and Asia; none better perhaps than the Portu- 
guese with the Negro. But the New Zealanders can hardly 
be classed among the dark races. Even if they did originally 
come from equatorial climates, the climate in which they have 
been settled for some generations bears a striking resemblance 
to that of England. Every condition of colour, country, and 
circumstances seems to warrant the probability that the offspring 
of Englishmen and New Zealand women would be hale and 
vigorous. But it is not so. They are frail, feeble, and evanes- 
cent. Nothing can be more plaintive than the native threnody 


in which the dwindling people bewail their coming fate. 
‘ As the Pakéha fly has driven out the Maori fly ; 
As the Pakéha grass has killed the Maori grass ; 
As the Pakéha rat has slain the Maori rat ; 


| As the Pakéha clover has starved the Maori fern ; 
So will the Pakéha destroy the Maori.’ 


: Altogether this is a curious as well as a sad phenomenon. 
: The English settler thinks little of shooting down the Australian 
1 native or the ‘ nigger’ of any tropical country. But he does 
, not shoot down the New Zealander. The New Zealander and 
e the Englishman start upon a footing nearly equal. They 
2 have many capacities, tastes, and advantages in common. As 
Mr. Dilke says :— 
t ‘Nature’s work in New Zealand is not the same as that which she 
e is quickly doing in North America, in Tasmania, in Queensland. 


It is not merely that a hunting and fighting people is being replaced 
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by an agricultural and pastoral people, and must farm or die: the 
Maori does farm; Maori chiefs own villages, build houses, which 
they let to European settlers; we have here Maori sheep-farmers, 
Maori ship-owners, Maori mechanics, Maori soldiers, Maori rough- 
riders, Maori sailors, and even Maori traders. There is nothing 
which the average Englishman can do which the average Maori 
cannot be taught to do as cheaply and as well. Nevertheless, the 
race dies out. The Red Indian dies because he cannot farm ; the 
Maori farms, and dies.’ 

The process will be hastened rather than retarded by the 
present antagonism of the two races. 

We wish we could afford space to quote the graphic ac- 
count of the conference held between the chiefs and Mr, 
Superintendent Featherstone to complete the sale of a large 
block of land. The whole scene was truly Homeric. The 
chiefs with their spears and sceptres—the women with their 
symbolic ornaments—the voice of the heralds summoning to 
the assembly—the addresses of the princes—their taunts and 
their brags—and the responding hum or shout of the crowd 
which stood or sat around, but took no part in the debate, all 
reminded one of the council of the Grecian chiefs, to many of 
whom Mr. Dilke says the meeting at Parewanui Pah furnished 
antitypes. There was a Nestor named Waitéré, and a 
Thersites named Porea. The bargain was finally struck, the 
land was sold, and the Maori women set up this plaintive and 
prophetic chaunt :— 

‘The sun shines, but we quit our land; we abandon for ever its 
forests, its mountains, its groves, its lakes, its shores. 

All its fair fisheries, here under the bright sun, for ever we 
renounce. 

It is a lovely day ; fair will be the children that are born to-day; 
but we quit our land. 

In some parts there is forest; in others, the ground is skimmed over 
by the birds in their flight. 

Upon the trees there is fruit; in the streams, fish; in the fields, 
potatoes; fern-roots in the bush; but we quit our land.’ 

It is curious to contrast the lukewarm language in which 
Mr. Dilke speaks of New Zealand, with his enthusiasm in 
speaking of California. Yet New Zealand has gold, has 
pastures which will contribute largely to the wool-markets of 
the world, and a climate less luxurious, but more bracing, 
than that of California. It has the further advantage of being 
out of the track of the roaming ‘ loafer’ and the cosmopolitan 
scamp. It contains the germ of civilisation and refinement, 
which must give to its society a tone, for the absence of which 
even the material advantages of California are far from being 
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a sufficient compensation. It is much to be regretted that its 
future community will lack the Maori element; and that de- 
pendencies, of w hich English gentlemen were the first settlers, 
should have no representative of the native gentleman left. 

The next colony which Mr. Dilke visited was New South 
Wales, which presented a contrast to New Zealand in every 
respect. The climate, the people, the productions, were all 
different. Instead of the moist and blustering winds, and 
cool temperature of the southern colony, he found heat and 
aridity. In the one tree-ferns, creepers, and parasitic plants, 
abundance of water; in the other a dreary extension of plain, 
and storms of sand and dust. The moral differs nearly 
much as the physical characteristics of the two colonies. The 
one is the latest development of free immigration, the other the 
earliest settlement of convict bondsmen; the one illustrates 
the rival ambitions of English Churchmen and Scotch Presby- 
terians, the other the unextinguished antagonism of the sons of 
slaves and the sons of freemen. Of the Australian colonies 
New South Wales would seem, by Mr. Dilke’s report, to be 
the least promising, not because it has any convict taint, but 
because its climate is enfeebling and its political, or rather its 
economical ideas, extravag: antly Protectionist. Mr. Dilke 
attended the Sydney races :— 


‘The ladies in the grand stand were scarcely to be distinguished 
from Englishwomen in dress or countenance, but the crowd presented 
several curious types. The fitness of the term “ corn-stalks ” applied 
to the Australian-born boys was made evident by a glance at their 
height and slender build ; they have plenty of activity and health, 
but are wanting in power and weight. The girls, too, are slight 
and thin; delicate, without being sickly. Grown men who have 
emigrated as lads and lived ten or fifteen years in New Zealand, 
eating much meat, spending their days in the open air, constantly in 
the saddle, are burly, bearded, strapping fellows, physically the 
perfection of the English race, but wanting in refinement and grace 
of mind, and this apparently by constitution ; not through the acci- 
dent of occupation or position. In Australia there is promise of a 
more intellectual nation: the young Australians ride as well, shoot 
as well, swim as well, as the New Zealanders ; are as little given to 
book-learning ; but there is more shrewd intelligence, more wit and 
quickness, in the sons of the larger continent. The Australians 
boast that they possess the Grecian climate, and every young face 
in the Sydney crowd showed me that their sky is not more like that 
of the Peloponnesus than they are like the old Athenians. The 
eager burning democracy that is springing up in the Australian 
great towns is as widely different from the republicanism of the 
older States of the American Union as it is from the good-natured 
conservatism of New Zealand, and their high capacity for personal 
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enjoyment would of itself suffice to distinguish the Australians from 
both Americans and British. Large as must be the amount of con- 
vict blood in New South Wales, there was no trace of it in the 


features of those present upon the race-course. The inhabitants of 


colonies which have never received felon immigrants often ery out 
that Sydney is a convict city, but the prejudice is not borne out by 
the countenances of the inhabitants, nor by the records of local 
crime.’ 


It is strange for us who regard Free Trade as the perfection 
of common sense applied to commerce, to see how completely 
Protectionist our sons and brothers are both in America and 
Australia. The tradesmen and merchants of New South 
Wales, as of Canada and Victoria, combine to exclude English 
goods in order to encourage the manufacture of colonial goods. 
But the colonists of New South Wales and Victoria go even 
farther than those of Canada. For while the Canadians exert 
themselves to introduce immigrants from England, the Aus- 
tralian colonists exert themselves to keep them out, in order 
that the wages of the native—or rather of the resident— 
labourers may not be diminished by competition. It is dif- 
ficult to tolerate a panegyric of colonial intelligence after such 
an instance of colonial folly. Nor is the folly which estimates 
the profits of trade by the nominal wages received greater 
than the impudence which dictates the exclusion of [English 
labourers. Whatever may be the case in Sydney, it is hardly 
likely that there is in Melbourne one skilled artisan in 
twenty but what came from England. And it is difficult to 
imagine the intrepidity which animates men whose whole sub- 
sistence is the reward of their own emigration, to discourage 
and impede the emigration of other workmen from England. In 
the Australian colonies Protectionism seems to be the result 
of sheer blind and ignorant selfishness—a stupid belief that 
eight shillings a day is always better than five shillings a 
day whatever be the cost of food, clothes, and other neces- 
saries. In the United States it is probable, as Mr. Dilke is 
good-natured enough to suppose, that other feelings beside 
selfish ignorance weigh with the opponents of Free Trade. Mr. 
Dilke waxes eloquent in the enunciation which reads almost 
like the advocacy of American Protectionism :— 


‘The Western farmers in America, I have heard, defend Protec- 
tion upon far wider grounds: they admit that Free Trade would 
conduce to the most rapid possible peopling of their country with 
foreign immigrants; but this, they say, is an eminently undesirable 
conclusion. ‘They prefer to pay a heavy tax in the increased price 
of everything they consume, and in the greater cost of labour, rather 
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than see their country denationalised by a rush of Irish or Germans, 
or their political institutions endangered by a still further increase 
in the size and power of New York. One old fellow said to me: 
“JT don’t want the Americans in 1900 to be 200 millions, but I want 
“them to be happy.”’ 


And again :— 


‘Those who speak of the selfishness of the Protectionists as a 
whole can never have taken the trouble to examine into the argu- 
ments by which Protection is supported in Australia and America. 
In these countries, Protection is no mere national delusion; it is a 
system deliberately adopted with open eyes as one conducive to the 
country’s welfare, in spite of objections known to all, in spite of 
pocket losses that come home to all. If it be, as we in England 
believe, a folly, it is at all events a sublime one, full of self-sacrifice, 
illustrative of a certain nobility in the national heart. ‘The Austra- 
lian diggers and Western farmers in America are setting a grand 
example to the world of self-sacrifice for a national object ; hundreds 
and thousands of rough men are content to live—they and their 
families—upon less than they might otherwise enjoy, in order that 
the condition of the mass of their countrymen may continue raised 
above their brother toilers in Old England. 

‘One of the greatest of the thinkers of America defended Protec- 
tion to me on the following grounds: That without Protection, 
America could at present have but few and limited manufactures. 
That a nation cannot properly be said to exist as such, unless she 
has manufactures of many kinds; for men are born, some with a 
turn to agriculture, some with a turn to mechanics ; and if you force 
the mechanic-by-nature to become a farmer, he will make a bad 
farmer, and the nation will lose the advantage of all his power and 
invention. ‘That the whole of the possible employments of the 
human race are in a measure necessary employments—necessary to 
the making up of a nation. That every concession to Free Trade 
cuts out of all chance of action some of the faculties of the American 
national mind, and, in so doing, weakens and debases it. That each 
and every class of workers is of such importance to the country, 
that we must make any sacrifice necessary to maintain them in full 
work. ‘The national mind is manifold,” he said; “and if you do 
“not keep up every branch of employment in every district, you 
“waste the national force. If we were to remain a purely agricul- 
“tural people, land would fall into fewer and fewer hands, and our 
“people become more and more brutalised as the years rolled on.”’ 


We do not say that there is nothing in these propositions ; ; 
but we do say that there was quite as much in the propositions 
which were advanced by our Protectionists during the agitation 
of the Corn Law Repeal. A great number of. very respect- 
able people thought, like Mr. Dilke’s American great thinker, 
that é the whole. of the possible employments of the henane 
‘race’ are ‘ necessary to the making up of a nation.’ A great 
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many also thought that it was a very dangerous thing to make 
England dependent on foreign countries for the food of its 
people. A great many thought it impolitic in the highest 
degree to sacrifice all other interests to those of trade and 
manufactures. A smaller but not wholly inconsiderable 
number were willing to tax themselves and their neighbours 
for the support of a landed gentry and commonalty. But 
none of these considerations prevailed with the English people 
and Legislature. They agreed that it was a waste of power 
and resources to expend on their subsistence more than its 
necessary cost. The curious part of the subject is that the 
Free-trade agitation commanded the popular sympathies in 
England, whereas it is a Protectionist agitation which com- 
mands the popular sympathies in America and Australia. It 
is the masses who there cry out for duties on foreign importa- 
tions; it is the masses who there cry out for the creation of 
native industries ; it is the masses who deprecate and resist the 
introduction of Chinese labourers into San Francisco, and of 
both Chinese and English labourers into Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. This hearty devotion to the principles of monopoly 
confirms the suspicion that in England the labouring classes 
were enlisted in the cause of Free Trade not through love of 
its doctrine, but through antagonism to the squierarchy, and 
that, if ever they obtain the control of the Legislature, they 
will reimpose a Protective policy on behalf of themselves. 
That the form of protectionism which resists the introdue- 
tion of English labour into Victoria and New South Wales 
should ultimately and permanently succeed is hardly probable. 
Already both colonies are in want of fresh hands. The 
inertness and slovenliness which are the invariable result of a 
monopoly are already apparent in both of them. The price of 
labour is rising in both, while its value is diminishing. It is 
indeed a strange inconsistency that in one part of the empire 
labour should be exuberantly abundant, while in another part 
it is most meagrely supplied, and that the part which wants 
it most should decline to receive it. The resistance to the 
introduction of Chinese immigrants may be regarded from two 
opposite points of view. Chinese labour is cheaper than 
European labour, and, under certain climatic conditions, more 
effective. Chinese labourers will take to diggings which have 
been abandoned by Europeans, and will work them profitably. 
The Chinese are frugal, industrious, persevering, and saga- 
cious. Those from the north of China, also, are clean, honest, 
sober, and not disagreeable in their persons and habits. Of 
those from the neighbourhood of the southern ports it is im- 
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possible to speak with equal approval. They are very shrewd, 
plodding, and frugal; but many of them are great scamps, 
and they are almost all repulsive in their persons and their 
habits. But the virtues of the best of them are clouded, and 
the vices of the worst of them are intensified, in the eyes of the 
British race by one common fault—they have yellow skins. 
This is a sin which cannot be forgiven either in the East or in 
the West. This national prejudice against coloured races is 
unhappily illustrated in many pages of Mr. Dilke’s work. No 
matter in what part of the World, the Anglo-Saxon cannot but 
regard races with dusky or yellow skins as ‘inferior,’ and 
cannot refrain from treating them as such. . No matter what 
their qualities or history may be, whether they are Negroes or 
Chinese, Bengalees or Sikhs, he looks down upon them with 
contempt often mixed with aversion. It frequently happens 
that the feeling of aversion is absent. Many Englishmen look 
with kindness on the half-barbarians who serve them in the 
East or West. They treat them fairly, provide for their wants, 
and protect them against wrong; but all this time their kind- 
ness has a large infusion of contempt, and any approach to 
familiarity they would resent as intolerable presumption. The 
Spanish or the French planter probably entertains the same 
sentiment towards his negro labourers, but he does not show it. 
He does not occupy himself with their comfort or their‘ im- 
provement. But neither does he keep them at an infinite 
distance. He does not interpose between them and himself 
an insurmountable barrier of superciliousness. He does not 
make them feel the vast distance which separates them from 
him. On the contrary, he often indulges in little familiarities 
with them, cuffs their heads and pulls their ears in playfulness, 
just as he would pull the ears of a pet dog or kitten. In 
Cuba, indeed, the Negro slaves are only animals, and are 
treated like animals; and the men who treat them with the 
least humanity are the English and American overseers. While 
this feeling lasts on the part of Englishmen generally, and, 
on the part of Englishmen of the lowest grade and the least 
education, is complicated with positive inhumanity, it is ques- 
tionable how far the infusion of the Chinese or Hindoo element 
is desirable in an English colony. If they come in small 
numbers, they are subjected to rebuffs and insults at the hands 
of rough and hard-fisted Englishmen. If they come in large 
numbers, they excite jealousy and provoke defiance. Conflicts 
arise, in which they are sure to be, ultimately, worsted, and 
their defeat will involve acts of great cruelty. It is on the 
whole much to be regretted that such a people as the Northern 
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Chinese, clean, clever, active, and thrifty, should not be 
welcomed in Victoria. But it is ludicrous to hear of the scum 
of the Irish immigrants being indignant at the presumption of 
these strangers in seeking to ally themselves with their 
‘ Biddies.’ An industrious Chinaman from the interior is as 
superior in civilisation to the lower type of Kerryman as the 
latter is to a Bosjesman. 

We regret to learn from Mr. Dilke that the present condi- 
tion of Tasmania is so far from hopeful. The beauty of this 
colony makes one deplore its waning fortunes, and this beauty 
is considerable. 

‘Steaming along Port Dalrymple and up the Tamar in the soft 
sunlight of an English afternoon, we were able to look upwards, and 
enjoy the charming views of wood and river, instead of having to 
stand with downcast head, as in the blaze of the Victorian sun. 

‘The beauty of the Tamar is of a quiet kind: its scenery like 
that of the non-Alpine districts of the west coast of New Zealand, 
but softer and more smiling than is that of even the least rude 
portions of those islands. To one fresh from the baked Australian 
plains, there is likeness between any green and humid land and the 
last unparched country that he may have seen. Still, New Zealand 
cannot show fresher cheeks nor homes more cosy than those of the 
Tamar valley. Somersetshire cannot surpass the orchards of Tas- 
mania, nor Devon match its flowers.’ 

Mr. Dilke tells us that in travelling from Launceston to 
Hobarton, he found half the houses shut up and deserted, and 
acre upon acre of old wheat-land abandoned to mimosa scrub; 
only three ships in a harbour capable of holding ‘ the navies of 
‘the world,’ and the natives reduced from a numerous popula- 
tion to three old women and one lad. The history of this 
depopulation is not mysterious. We know what are the feelings 
and the conduct of English settlers, even of respectable birth 
and position, towards the hungry, dirty, thievish savages among 
whom they are planted. It is, then, not difficult to infer what 
must be the treatment which these poor wretches experienced 
at the hands of men who, after a noviciate of crime at home, 
graduated in the full horrors of a penal settlement. The blight 
of transportation still broods, like a pestilential cloud, over the 
fair and fruitful plains of Tasmania. A generation which was 
nurtured in the sight or hearing of atrocities too revolting to 
record, has never wholly recovered from the incubus of its 
early associations. The mere existence of servile labour sufficed 
to divert from steady industry the men whose energies ought 
to have established the fortunes of the colony. They had seen 
the labour only of degraded men, and therefore labour itself 
was degraded in their eyes. The usual apathy, sluggishness, 
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and slovenliness ensued, which ever accompany the command 
of involuntary labour. But this was not all. Scenes had been 
enacted or talked of in the presence of children, which made 
them, when grown up to manhood, hate the land of their birth, 
and fly to other shores, The gold-diggings in Victoria and the 
copper mines of South Australia afforded the adequate attrac- 
tion and the necessary pretext. Men left the colony of their 
birth on the plea of bettering their fortunes. With many the 
plea was literally true; but the majority of the exiles sought 
to escape from scenes which recalled the memory of terrible 
crimes and suggested the imminence of an awful Nemesis. 
We in England may kick and murmur at the galling sore of a. 
growing criminal population, of which we cannot rid ourselves ; 
but the spectacle which Tasmania presents of beauty unen- 
joyed, fertility running to waste, great opportunities and ample 
yesources resulting in stagnation and despair, may well warn 
us to forget the hope of bettering our own condition by creating 
a fresh convict Pandemonium at the Antipodes. When we 
revert to the horrors of penal transportation, we can hardly feel 
surprised at the harsh measures adopted by the neighbouring 
colonies to exclude Tasmania convicts—measures which some- 
times pressed severely even upon free immigrants. The re- 
strictions which they have imposed apply not only to actual but 
also to pardoned convicts, and may not unjustly be suspected 
of proceeding in some degree from a jealousy of any competing 
labour whatever. 

Mr. Dilke found vote by ballot as popular with the Con- 
servatives of Tasmania as with those of other Australian 
colonies. The following paragraph may support a suspicion 
which we have heard one or two persons suggest in England 
—that ultimately ballot will figure conspic suously in the Con- 
servative programme. If it does, it ought also to be followed 
by the abolition of nomination on the hustings : ‘ Unlike what 
* generally happens in America, the vote in the great majority 

‘of cases is here kept secret; bribery is unknown, and the 

‘public nomination of -andidates having been abolished, 
‘ elections pass off in perfect quiet.’ We believe that a vast 
number of Englishmen would willingly accept the ballot, if, 
by accepting it, they could get rid of the annoyance of nomi- 
nation day, the turbulence and rioting in front of the hustings, 
and the intimidation of quiet but timid voters. 

Want of space forbids us to dwell upon several points of 
interest mooted by Mr. Dilke. We will not, therefore, discuss 
the mutual jealousy of the Australian colonies, nor the chances 
and advantages of confederation. We will record no more of his 
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visit to South Australia than the facts that, crossing the Adelaide 
plains, for fifty miles together, he beheld one great wheatfield, 
and that, while Adelaide is sending breadstuffs to England 
and New York, the neighbouring colony of Victoria obtains 
them from Chili and California! The same inversion of the 
laws of nature which startles Europeans in Australia seems to 
characterise the laws of political economy. As Australian swans 
are black, and Australian birds bark, and the quadrupeds stand 
on their hindlegs, so the relations of demand and supply are 
ignored. The amount of land under cultivation in South 
Australia has trebled within seven years. ‘Two years ago the 
colony produced seven times as much grain as she could con- 
sume; yet it was not by her but by America that the sister 
colony was fed! Absurd as are some of the fiscal duties, we 
can hardly suppose that they are to blame for this circuitous 
mode of commerce. Whatever other importation any of the 
colonies may exclude, there is one special importation which 
they would all introduce if they could, and that is women— 
women capable of being useful servants, honest wives, and 


good mothers. There is not the same objection to female as . 


to male immigrants. The native women will not take to 
domestic service, and therefore do not dread competition in 
this respect. And the great inequality of the sexes forbids 
any fear that the matrimonial market may be overstocked. 
The immigration of English women is an actual necessity. 
But such an immigration seems beyond the hopes of the colo- 
nists. ‘One of the colonial superintendents,’ says Mr. Dilke, 
‘ writing of a lately received batch of Irish workhouse girls, 
“has said that, “if these are the well-conducted girls, he 
« “ should be curious to see a few of the evil-disposed.”’ Mr. 
Dilke cites, by way of illustration, the details of the disem- 
barkation of a similar batch at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. 
Although supplied by the authorities with all necessary meat 
and drink, they sold their baggage, bonnets, cloaks, and scarves 
—all, in short, except their crinolines—to buy whisky with, 
and in a few hours were yelling and blaspheming in a state of 
insane drunkenness. No wonder that the poor nuns of Mon- 
treal were so horrified at their conduct as to declare that they 
would never again receive Irish workhouse girls into their 
house. It is sad to think that the future wives and mothers 
of Australia should be recruited from this class. Yet it can 
hardly be avoided. The emigration of respectable English 
girls to the colonies, except under the care of male relations 
and trusty friends, is virtually impossible. A batch of girls 
from the lower class of life, even of the most respectable 
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quality, is, unless specially guarded, almost sure to be cor- 
rupted on the long passage. And no girls of a class above this, 
the daughters of small farmers or petty tradesmen, for instance, 
who have been decently brought up in England, would willingly 
expose themselves to the solicitations and annoyances so 
frequently encountered on board emigrant ships. This is a 
real hardship to the colonies. The men represent various 
classes of English society, from the refined gentleman and the 
enterprising trader to the skilled mechanic and industrious 
labourer. Now, Irish or English workhouse girls, or Irish 
maids of all work, are not fit helpmates for such men. Neither, 
on political grounds, is it desirable that colonial families should 
have a predominating infusion of Irish blood. But the question 
is how to find good substitutes. The daughters and sisters of 
English emigrants are a most welcome addition to the female 
population of the colonies; but their number is so very small, 
that their influence on the local society is almost inappreciable. 
On the other hand, the influence of a batch of thoroughly bad 
girls is as lasting as it is pernicious. It poisons society at its 
very sources, and leaves a taint behind which ’‘outlasts two 
generations. 

We cannot dwell longer on Mr. Dilke’s Australian expe- 
rience. It confirms our impression that the political life of 
these colonies is vigorous and healthy; that, although their 
political economy is not of the most orthodox kind, and their 
prejudices are somewhat coarse, still there underlies all their 
errors of theory and expression an honest determination to 
protect their own people from those strongly. marked inequa- 
lities of condition which both shock and perplex us at home. 
Looking at them in the aggregate, they seem to have retained 
most of the characteristics of our stock. They, like us, are 
loyal to their respective religious denominations. They are 
generally Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and 
Independents, thus representing the favourite theological 
schools of the old country. They have not broken off, like 
our American cousins, into strange heresies, either social or 
religious. They do not look kindly on Mormonism, Shakerism, 
Spiritualism, or any other of the ‘ isms’ which have their pro- 
selytes and prophets in the United States. They most differ 
from us and from the Americans in this—they cultivate amuse- 
ments more, and lay themselves out for enjoying life more 
than we do at home, or than our American cousins do. We 
cannot deem this otherwise than laudable, and, so far from 
deeming it un-English, we think we trace in it a revival of the 
‘ merrie England’ of times in which life was not one unceasing 
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struggle after wealth, or an alternate persecution of, or perse- 
cution by, companies of limited liability. That the climate 
will—especially in the northern parts of the colony—ulti- 
mately modify the type both of feature and of character, is far 
from improbable. But every incident which Mr. Dilke quotes, 
especially the passionate attachment to English forms and 
fashions under the least appropriate conditions, forbids the 
apprehension that the colonists have the slightest wish to dis- 
connect their habits and traditions from those of England. 
Men who in founding a university provide it—as the Sydney 
University is provided—with syndicates, proctors, and ad 
eundem degrees, and men who in founding a city name its 
streets after distinguished English bishops, are not likely either 
to become French in their social, or ultra-republican in their 
political sympathies. The good sense of the colonists will 
teach them that it is neither possible nor desirable to accli- 
matise all the accidents of our social system. But if they 
preserve and propagate its more essential and solid elements— 
its love of liberty, of order, and of fair play—we in England 
shall at all times and under all circumstances be proud to re- 
cognise them as our countrymen in the wide empire of Great 
Britain. And Mr. Dilke will doubtless entertain the same 
feeling towards them when they have extended their railways 
on an American scale. 

The last province of this Imperial sovereignty which Mr. 
Dilke visited was India. His remarks on this great depen- 
dency suggest matter sufficient for a whole article. But 
neither he nor our readers will expect us to do more than skim 
the mighty plain which he opens to our view. In fact, one 
cannot help surmising that some of his comments must have 
been the fruit of previous reading and conversation rather than 
of actual observation. It would be impossible to generalise 
on all the subjects of which Mr. Dilke treats, after a personal 
examination of two or three months. We will therefore con- 
fine ourselves to one or two salient points of interest which 
must strike any casual observer endowed with Mr. Dilke’s 
intelligence. 

It is impossible not to see that India is in a state of transi- 
tion. Old things are passing away, and a new order of things is 
hardly yet inembryo. Caste is threatened and shaking, but not 
overthrown. The traditional religion of the educated natives 
is impaired but not superseded by another. Railways and 
roads are breaking down the open distinctions of rank, but not 
the secret deference which it still commands. <A glimpse is 
caught by the natives at the manners, thoughts, and projects 
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of the European conquerors whose Indian dominion is among 
the strangest phenomena of history ; but the glimpse is hurried, 
imperfect, and delusive. Old customs are slowly dying out, but 
the process of their dissolution may at any moment evoke the 
barbarous fanaticism of angry millions. Not the least curious 
part of the study is that the dominant race itself is, in the face 
of its own subjects, examining, analysing, and debating the 
most momentous points of civil and military administration on 
which the foundations of this wondrous empire rest. There 
never was such a scene in the world’s history as is presented 
by the relations of England and India. Here are half-a-dozen 
different peoples, with populations of forty to four millions 
each, some of an origin entirely distinct from the rest, dis- 
similar to each other in dialect, in character, and in shades of 
religious faith, in laws of property, of marriage, and inheri- 
tance, all ruled by a few Europeans, to whom they are far 
more unlike than any one of themselves is to any other. These 
Europeans govern them from their own cities, administer their 
own laws to them, and rule them by an army of which the 
bulk is raised from themselves. They, further; teach these 
people the English language, English science, and the religious 
dogmas of the Anglican Church. They teach a portion of the 
youth to write English essays, English verse, and English 
leading articles, according, we suppose, to the calm and philo- 
sophic tone of the Anglo-Indian press. They encourage the 
discontinuance of old customs, the discussion of new ideas, the 
propagation of a new creed, and all the while retain the con- 
viction that their own hold of the country is permanent and 
impregnable. All this opens out a field of discussion which 
would not be exhausted by two volumes as ample as Mr. 
Dilke’s. We forbear to enter on it; but we will quote some 
of his pictures of Indian life as seen by the traveller. 

The following quotation illustrates our position to the subject 
race. Mr. Dilke is writing of Benares:— 

‘As I stopped to look for a moment at the long trains of laden 
camels that were winding slowly through the tortuous streets, I saw 
a European soldier cheapening a bracelet with a native jeweller. 
He was the first topee-wallah (“ hat-fellow,” or “ European”) that I 
had seen in Benares city. Calcutta is the only town in Northern 
India in which you meet Europeans in your walks or rides, and, even 
there, there is but one European to every sixty natives. In all 
India, there are, including troops, children, and officials of all kinds, 
far less than as many thousands of Europeans as there are millions 
of natives.’ 


Mr. Dilke records the failure of Protestant missionaries in 
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India. His statements on this point will be questioned by 
many. It is, however, certain that there is little in the cere- 
monies and the teaching of Anglican Christianity to attract the 
average Oriental mind, and we can sasily understand that there 
are few converts to it. The Roman Catholic missionaries have 
made a compromise with the aboriginals of the country, some 
of whom, while professing Romish Christianity, continue to be 
idol- worshippers. But it must not be supposed that the pre- 
sence of a large body of missionaries, of whom some are liber ‘ally 
educated and apt controversialists, and the larger presence of 
able and scientific laymen, have been without effect on certain 
classes of the Hindoo population. As Mr. Dilke says— 

‘Those who have known India long are aware that a remarkable 
change has come over the country in the last few years. Small as 
have been the positive visible results of Christian teaching, the 
indirect effects have been enormous. Among the Sikhs and Marattas, 
a spirit of reflection, of earnest thought, unusual in natives, has been 
aroused ; in Bengal it has taken the form of pure deism, but then 
Bengal is not India. The spirit rather than the doctrinal teaching 
of Christianity has been imbibed: a love of truth appeals more to 
the feelings of the upright natives than do the whole of the nine-and- 
thirty Articles,’ 


Mr. Dilke protests against the fears which prevent the 
spread of the English language. He meets the favourite 
assertion of the Anglo-Indians who maintain that the natives 
who speak English are thieves, liars, and rascals, by the re- 
mark that their paucity gives them a monopoly of certain kinds 
of employment, which they naturally turn to their own profit. 
‘ Make,’ he says, ‘the knowledge of your language as universal as 
* the Spaniards made the knowledge of theirs in the countries 
‘ which they conquered, and you will find the advantage of 
‘ your policy in the attachment of your subjects. and the ex- 
‘tension of your empire.’ The general cultivation of the 
English tongue may be a very good thing in itself; but the 
experience of the Spaniards can hardly be cited as a proof that 
this is the best recipe for consolidating our Indian empire. 

While we are on the subject of language, we can hardly 
forbear from quoting some English verses written by a member 
of ‘ Young Bengal.’ People often say they wonder how the 
Latin verses of our most elegant scholars would sound to an 
educated Roman of the Augustan age. We suspect they 
would sound to him very muc sh as the following English verses 
sound to us, in which the skylark is supposed to be “serenading 
his mistress :-— 
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‘Emerge, my love—the fragrant dewy grove 
We'll wander through, till gun-fire bids us part. 
* . * + « . * + 
Then, Leila, come ; no longer cogitate, 
Thy egress let no scruples dire retard ; 
Contiguous to the portals of thy gate, 
Suspensively I supplicate regard.’ 


Probably these English verses are better than most even ‘of 
our good Latin ones, as the Bengalee author has not only poems 
and dictionaries to refer to, but also the living t talkers of a 
living tongue. 

Mr. Dilke does not fail to notice a striking but compara- 
tively new feature in Indian life abundance of unem- 
ployed and vagabond Englishmen who are now scattered over 
the peninsula. Some of these are discharged railway or police 
employés, others managers of tea and indigo plantations, others 
disbanded soldiers. They are regarded with natural aversion 
by the Government, and with aversion not unmixed with con- 
tempt by the natives. Until the appearance of these ‘ loafers,’ 
adrunken Englishman begging in the streets of an Indian city 
was not only an unknown but an inconceivable spectacle. 
Now, we fear, the following picture is not rare. The scene is 
laid at Poonah. 





‘During the day I had been amused with the sayings of some 
British recruits, who were watching the immersion ceremonies, but 
in the evening one of them was in the bazaar, uproariously drunk, 
kicking every native against whom he stumbled, and shouting to an 
officer of another regiment, who did not like to interfere: “I’m a 
“private soldier, I know, but I’m a gentleman; I know what the 
“hatmosphere is, I do ; and I knows a cloud when I sees it, damned 
“if I don’t.”’ 


That, with examples of this kind before their eyes, Indian 
officials discourage the presence of what they call European 
interlopers as much as possible, is only natural. These men not 
only disgrace the English name in the estimation of the natives, 
but they rouse the wrath of the natives by their contumelious 
and ruffianly treatment of them. The people may often have 
been treated harshly and superciliously by the officers of the 
British army or the Government, but ‘they were reconciled to 
it by the knowledge that those were high-caste men—sahibs— 
men in authority; whereas these fellows are evidently by their 
demeanour and be: aring low-caste, low-born, and low- ~bred. It 
is scarcely possible to imagine any human beings who combine 
all the disagree able qualities of the national character in a 
greater degree than some of the creatures who find their way 
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to Ceylon and India as managers of tea and coffee plantations, 
Englishmen without manners, education, or scruples ; Irishmen 
with an acuteness which their want of principle makes dange- 
rous, and with a recklessness which their want of kindliness 
makes terrible, are sent out to superintend the tasks of Cin- 
ghalese or Assam labourers. Bad as both these classes are, 
they are neither of them so bad as the lowland Scotchman, 
with his brutal manner, his cynical assumption, his restless 
greed, and his dogged tyranny; and each of them becomes 
utterly intolerable under the influence of cheap whisky. That 
the Indian Government should discourage the influx of such 
men into India is desirable ; but it is to be feared that their 
exclusive policy also keeps out a superior class of settlers, 
whose colonisation of the few Indian districts fit for the per- 
manent settlement of Englishmen would be advantageous to 
their own and the people’s interest. 

That we are not exaggerating the evils to be apprehended 
from the larger immigration of low-caste Englishmen, is a just 
inference from the too frequent misconduct of young and 
thoughtless Englishmen of better birth and breeding. The 
following are samples of many Indian stories :— 

‘From the first officer of one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers, which was employed in carrying troops up the Euphrates 
during the Persian war, I heard a story that is the type of many 
such. A Persian drummer-boy of about ten years old was seen 
bathing from the bank one morning by the officers on deck. Bets 
were made as to the chance of hitting him with an Enfield rifle, and 
one of the betters killed him at the first shot.’ 


Again :— 

‘In Ceylon, near Bentotté rest-house, a native child offered a 
handsome cowrie (of a kind worth in Australia about five shillings, 
and certainly worth something in Ceylon) to the child.of a Mauritius 
coffee-planter who was travelling with us to Columbo, himself an 
old Indian officer. The white child took it, and would not give it 
up. ‘The native child cried for money, or to have his shell back, 
but the mother of the white child exclaimed, “ You be hanged ! it’s 
“worth nothing;” and off came the shell with us in the dawk. 
Such are the small but galling wrongs inflicted daily upon the 
Indian natives.’ 

The following is a delicious instance of the naive indifference 
of a master-class :— 

‘A young officer, learning Hindostanee in 1858, had the difference 
between the negative “né” and the particle “ ne” explained to him 
by the moonshee, when he exclaimed : “ Dear me! I hanged lots of 
natives last year for admitting that they had not been in their 
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villages for months. I suppose they meant to say that they had not 
left their villages for months.’ 

As we have awarded the prize of typical coarseness to the 
lowest class of Scotchmen in eastern colonies, it is only fair 
to quote the eulogistic terms in which Mr. Dilke speaks of 
that other class, from which the banks, the counting-houses, 
the great mercantile firms, and the legislative councils of our 
most opulent dependencies are perpetually recr a class 
always prosperous and always respected :— 





‘In British settlements, from Canada to Ceylon, from Dunedin to 
Bombay, for every Englishman that you meet who has worked him- 
self up to wealth from small beginnings without external aid, you 
find ten Scotchmen. It is strange, indeed, that Scotland has not 
become the popular name for the United Kingdom. 


It is perhaps hardly too much to say that we owe the suc- 
cessful government of India, and many of our largest and 
richest colonies, mainly to the presence of the best Scotch 
element. In making this admission, we can almost forget the 
evil which the presence of the worst Scotch element has engen- 
dered. Those who have been in colonies will readily under 
stand how much this implies. 

Before we quit the Indian portion of his voyage, we may 
observe that, according to Mr. Dilke, ‘Caste’ in India is more 
an affair of custom, than of religion. But, if this be so, custom 
seems to have the force of a religion. Its prescriptions are 
observed and its authority acknowledged with religious reve- 
rence. Part of its system is the hereditary transmission of 
certain occupations. ‘The account which Mr. Dilke gives of 
these is very curious. He is quoting from the last census :— 

‘Under the title of “occupations,” the heads of families alone 
were given, and not the number of those dependent on them, 
whence it comes that in the whole province only “ 11,000 tomtom 
“ players” were set down. The habits and tastes of the people are 
easily seen in the entries: “35,600 firework manufacturers,” “45 
“ makers of crowns for idols,” “4,353 gold-bangle makers,” “ 29,13 
* class-bangle makers,” “1,123 astrologers.” ‘There are also 145 
‘ear-cleaners,” besides “ kite-makers,” “ ear-piercers,” “ pedigree- 
“makers,” “makers of caste-marks,” “cow-dung sellers,” and 
“ hereditary painters of horses with spots.” There was no backward- 
ness in the followers of maligned pursuits : 974 people in Allahabad 
described themselves as “low blackguards,” 35 as “men who beg 
“with threats of violence,” 25 as “hereditary robbers,” 479,015 as 
“beggars, ” 99 as “ howlers at funerals,” 226 as “ flatterers for gain ;” 

vags abonds,” “ sharmers,” “informers” were all set down, and 
1,100 returned themselves as “hereditary buffoons,’ while 2,000 
styled themselves “ conjurers,” 4,000 “ acrobats,” and 6,372 “ poets.” 
VOL. CXXIX. NO. CCLXIV. II 
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In one district alone, there were 777 “soothsayers and astrologers’ 
by profession.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 209-10.) 

While they are wondering at those hereditary callings, our 
readers will be surprised to hear that in the eyes of strangers 
we in England also appear to have the institution of caste, 
The author of ‘English Photographs’ writes thus :—‘ The 
distinctions of caste amongst Englishmen strike an American 
very quickly and unpleasantly. . . . In England you find 
people of practically a single race, and yet the distinctions 
of classes are as broad as the gulf described by Lazamo. 
Many, you are pained to observe, practically regard them- 
selves and are regarded by their social superiors as creatures 
of another species. There are castes whose natural instinct 
it is to cringe. There are other castes born, like maggots, 
to grow fat in corrupt corners. You can divide the popula- 
tion into sections; . . . you can see that each man knows 
‘ himself to be a groove, from which there is no escape, unless 
‘ he leaves the country.’ And then he proceeds to denounce 
the self-humiliation of those men who, instead of aspiring to 
rise higher in life, are quite content to follow the occupations 
of their fathers and grandfathers. Of course this is incompre- 
hensible to an American who has his 1,500 millions of acres 
of Public Domain to fall back upon, besides the unapportioned 
lands of the territories; but it is the phase which the society 
of all old and populous nations tends to assume. It is incon- 
ceivable with what pertinacity Americans proclaim the uni- 
versal application of doctrines which have no other basis than 
the exceptional immensity of their own huge area. 

After accompanying Mr. Dilke in his voyage of physical 
and political exploration, we may indeed say 
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‘Immensum spatiis confecimus squor.’ 


We have traversed the globe with him, and in every quarter 
have seen communities of our kith and kin established. What 
impression does the spectacle make upon us? Is it cheerful 
or saddening? Hopeful or discouraging? On the whole, we 
are bound to confess that it presents more to inspire satisfaction 
and hope than depression and alarm. We recognise in these 
colonial societies many of the qualities of our race. Whether 
planted in Canada or New Zealand, Australia or India, Michigan 
or Massachusetts, Englishmen still cherish that spirit, which 
animated the Norsemen of old and was inherited by the warriors 
of Poitiers and of Agincourt; by the companions of Frobisher 
and Drake; by the followers of Hawke and Nelson; by the 
martyrs of the Stuarts aud the martyrs of Cromwell. There 
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is the same pluck—the same invincible obstinacy—the same 
strength of individual will—the same dogged and enduring 
patience. With these there are doubtless others and less lov ely 
qualities. With disregard of suffering they inherit indifference 
to its infliction; with contempt of danger they inherit contempt 
for weak and timid races; with self-reliance a proud and surly 
egotism, which makes them often unjust, and sometimes cruel. 
Their pride induces them to despise alien nations and exclude 
them from a participation in the rights of common citizenship 
and courtesy. When education or position has eradicated the 
coarser and harder elements of cruelty and wrong, it leaves 
unimpaired a sense of conscious superiority which is almost as 
galling as cruelty to a weak and unwarlike people. The same 
inability to grasp wide prine iples, and the same preference of 
the clumsiest ‘ practical’ expedient to the neatest theoretical 
axiom, which distinguishes the English from other European 
races, characterises their descendants also wherever they have 
fixed their home. If they feel a grievance, or seek an advan- 
tage, they set about remedying the one and acquiring the 
other, by the shortest and most direct route. They do not 
trouble themselves with complex questions or abstract propo- 


“sitions. It is sufficient for them that they dislike something 


or desire something, and they adapt their policy to their wants 
in the most absolute and decisive manner. If they fancy 
themselves injured by the importation of convicts, they asso- 
ciate, combine, and all but rebel till the obnoxious immigration 
is annulled. If legislative enactments fail to ensure redress, 
they seize it for themselves by an extemporised illegality. If 
the laws which they pass are insufficient to exclude convicts 
or Chinese, they call in the aid of vigilance committees, and 
take upon themselves the triple duty of judges, jurors, and 
executioners. They do all this not with the tumultuary heat 
and phrensy of the Latin races, but with a cool, deliberate, 
and methodical purpose. They discuss, agitate, combine, form 
‘caucuses,’ conventions and ‘ platforms,’ until they have gained 
an aggregate strength adequate to the execution of their pur- 
pose, whether that be the introduction of the Ballot, the aboli- 
tion of Free Trade, or the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. If they find they cannot obtain the very object they 
aim at, or can obtain it only at a very disproportionate cost, 
they compromise their — and content themselves with a 
secondary advantage for the time. But this compromise is 
almost always temporary. In every quarter of the globe and 
under all forms of polity, certain common characteristics come to 
the surface. The same busy and practical energy which founded 
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Chicago and San Francisco, founded also Melbourne and Hoki- 
tika. Thesame earnest struggling rush for wealth, which distin- 
guishes London and Liverpool, distinguishes also Melbourne, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New York. The same love of coarse 
enjoyment which fosters the low dramshops of Liverpoo! and 
of London has peopled and enriched the slums of New York, 
The same hurry to spend their gains upon unrefined pleasures 
which De Foe noticed in the Englishmen of his day, may be 
noticed equally in the Americans and English colonists of 
ours. The same harsh manner towards coloured and inferior 
peoples which the low-caste overseer of Ceylon or Assam dis- 
plays towards his coolie labourers, the Yankee overseer dis- 
played and displays to his negro servants, bond or free, in 
Cuba, Louisiana, and Alabama. The same antagonism of 
factions and cliques which in England is called forth by the 
impatience of domination, is called forth by the same cause 
with greater or less intensity in America or Australia. In 
face of a powerful aristocracy of slaye-owners there grew up 
in America, slowly but surely, the antagonist party of the 
Abolitionists which never ceased its work until it had shattered 
the power of the slave-owners. In the same way our own 
Abolitionists had grown from humble beginnings until they 
were more than a match for the combined influences of wealth, 
rank, and prejudice. Each endured scorn, contempt, and a 
certain degree of persecution; but each triumphed in the end. 
A great banking aristocracy seemed to threaten the republican 
institutions of America: the people combined, and the power 
of the aristocracy vanished. ‘The patronage of the Crown, the 
interference of the mother-country, and a spurious colonial 
aristocracy, roused the sensibilities of the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian colonists. They combined, agitated, petitioned, and 
agitated again until they got what they sought-in responsible 
government and amended land laws. Again, take an instance 
not of public but of social politics. In the United States as 
in Great Britain, there is among the hard and unrefined masses 
a love of coarse sensual enjoyment. In the large cities of both 
countries there rage drunkenness and a lust for drunkenness. 
Yet in the face of thousands and tens of thousands of their 
countrymen, whose only pleasure was dram-drinking, English 
and American citizens have pertinaciously and boldly stood up 
year after year in the cause of temperance, defying odium and 
ridicule, until they have checked the rapid torrent of national 
debauchery. Again, from the midst of the two people, the 
most devoted of all nations to the energetic prosecution of 
business and the making of money—from those classes of them 
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which are the most addicted to money-making—have issued 
brave and self-denying men, who explored the savage wilds of 
barbarous countries, not for the purposes of gain or the excite- 
ment of adventure, but in the pure spirit of missionary benevo- 
lence. In the cities of Egypt, in the forests of Ceylon, on the 
rivers of China and in the plains of India, the English and 
the American missionary, united by the most sacred of bonds, 
testify to an instinct of race purer and holier than the expan- 
sion of a common language or the glorification of a common 
stock. From the two branches of a race which more than any 
other despises the Indian and the Negro have come forth men 
devoted life and fortune to the cause of the Indian and the 
Negro. 

In surveying the vast tracts of the globe which are thus 
laid open to the British race, and which will ere long be 
peopled by enormous maltitedes of our countrymen, it is im- 
possible to suppress the melancholy reflection that this prodi- 
gious extension of human activity ‘has hitherto done little, and 
promises to do but little hereafter, for the increase and eleva- 
tion of the intellectual culture of our race. With the excep- 
tion of the small and polished coterie which still flourishes in 
Massachusetts, the whole American people have not produced 
a single literary work of the highest order in history, poetry, 
political economy, theology, or even in science. The illus- 
trious generation of Virginians who took a leading part in 
the foundation of the Commonwealth is totally extinct. The 
whole of the Western and Southern States do not contain a 
man of pre-eminent intellectual reputation, The tone of the 
American and Colonial periodical press is, for the most part, 
low and ignorant ; yet the newspapers are the only publica- 
tions read by the people. And in the great scramble for 
material prosperity, neither time nor opportunity is left for 
those thoughtful pursuits which lead to the permanent acqui- 
sition of truth, taste, and knowledge. The inevitable conse- 
quence must be, that whilst the British race is extending itself 
over the globe, these offsets are relapsing into ruder and less 
intellectual forms of society ; and that it is still the literary 
activity of the mother-country which alone casts its struggling 
beams of light around this vast and dim horizon. In this 
sense, England is still the metropolis of ‘Greater Britain.’ 
Athens, Paris, Oxford, Edinburgh, and Geneva have done 
more for the culture of the human intellect than the enormous 
continents bounded by either ocean. 

We might multiply i instances to show that, wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon race is planted, the genius of association is also 
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there equally powerful for political and moral purposes. If 
there is a difference in degree between its results in England, 
and its results in America or Australia, that difference is due 
to the effects partly of climate, but more of mixed and adsciti- 
tious races. The large infusion of the Celtic and the con- 
tinental element is producing a modification of character in the 
American branch of the English family. That intolerance of 
any opposition, which so decidedly characterises French polities 
an intolerance which despises the slow tactics of constitu- 
tional warfare and contends not for equality but for supremacy 
—is beginning to inspire American politicians with an un- 
wonted and undignified violence. Calm and courteous oppo- 
sition is likely to be superseded by acrimonious hostility— 
statesmanlike discussion by partisan contentiousness—dignified 
remonstrance by shrieking querulousness. ‘That bullying and 
bragging are the special armoury of American controversialists 
is an accusation which would come with an ill-grace from any 
of us, who have owed many a triumph and many a success in 
olden time to the blustering menaces of our diplomatists. 
But—pace Dilkii loguamur—it is not too much to say that all 
that we ever did in this way, falls infinitely short of what 
modern American diplomatists attempt, and generally attempt 
with advantage. And we may add that, if a recollection of 
our common origin is good for the purposes of social and 
national amity, it is also good for the purposes of national 
difference and controversy. The Americans are substantially 
men of like passions, tempers, feelings, and occupations with 
ourselves. They are accustomed to violent contests among 
themselves; and they have learned in their own country the 
important lesson, that it is better to conciliate bold and per- 
tinacious adversaries by a compromise, than push the dispute 
to its bitter end. There is no intelligent Southerner who does 
not now see that he lost what he sought, by his precipitation 
in going to war; and there are many Northerners who in the 
calm colloquies of social life, admit that an early compromise 
would have left them fewer difficulties than have been imposed 
on them by an obstinate and successful conflict. They respect 
the bold front of an enemy who defies their threats; and they 
press with reiterated urgency their demands on one who is 
always ready to concede. 

With Australia we are not likely to come into hostile dis- 
cussion. The people there are, for the most part, only too 
glad to continue their present relations to us. Any change 
which climate is likely to produce in their characters and modes 
of life will be very slow and gradual; and this change will 
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affect the northern and hot provinces far more than the cool 
southern colonies: and it is likely rather to affect them by a 
softening and refining than by hardening or irritating influ- 
ence. For our sake and for theirs it is expedient that they 
should be more constantly recruited by English immigration 
than they are now, and they themselves wish to be. For 
although it may be a pleasant speculation to regard the United 
States of America as merely an extension of Great Britain, we 
are old-fashioned enough to bound our conceptions of ‘ Greater 
Britain’ by the dependencies of the British Crown; as we are 
unphilosophical enough to fancy that, despite the enormous 
extent and fertility of the territory of the United States, there 
are some greater advantages attaching to the status of an 
English subject than to that of an American citizen. How- 
ever, on this point we will not dwell. This notion of ours will 
seem to many persons bigoted and narrow, and we have no 
wish to close our article with a discussion which involves 
questions of an irritating nature. 

There are many topics of interest in Mr. Dilke’s dunia 
to which we have not adverted, but which he has discussed 
in such a manner as always to provoke attention, if not: to 
command assent. We differ from him in several conclusions ; 
but we have been less anxious to indicate the points of our 
disagreement than of our concurrence; and we are happy to 
welcome the appearance of a work which, if it contains some 
questionable propositions, is pervaded throughout not less by 
a kindly feeling towards inferior races, than by a quick and 
thoughtful observation of the most remarkable features in the 
public and private life of transpontine England, and is worthy 
of commendation as illustrating the spirit of intelligent adven- 
ture and liberal speculation, which ought to animate the young 
legislators of our Isles. 

Without claiming for the book the highest praise, we readily 
admit that it places before us in a lively light the extent and 
capabilities of ‘ Greater Britain’; shows how much men of our 
own lineage have accomplished in colonising and civilising the 
globe; and also indirectly shows how much more use we might 
make, than we have hitherto made, of the enormous empire 
which owns the supremacy of England. 
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Art. VII.—1. Essays in Criticism. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Second Edition. London: 1869. 

2. On Translating Homer. Three Lectures given at Oxford. 
By MatrHuew ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity. London: 1861. 

3. On the Study of Celtic Literature. By Matrruew ARrno.p. 
London: 1867. 

4. Culture and Anarchy: An Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. By MartHew Arno_p. London: 1869. 


\ R. MattHew ARNOLD is probably the finest existing 

specimen of a literary class which has a peculiar claim 
to the humane assistance of the critic. He is one of those 
writers who, gifted with a keen perception of truth but utterly 
incapable of clearly defining and explaining what they per- 
ceive, find with surprise and indignation that they are playing 
at cross purposes with the public, and that, the more loudly 
and eloquently they cry ‘hold fast,’ the more certain is their 
faithless audience to let go. His position is therefore one 
degree more painful than that of the many able but unpo- 
pular authors whom nobody reads. They do no good because 
they can get no attention; he manages so skilfully that the 
more attention he gets the more mischief he achieves. 

Mr. Arnold possesses, in our opinion, a more delicate and 
correct sense of intellectual truth and beauty than any other 
living English critic with whom we are acquainted. We trust 
we need scarcely say that we consider this very high praise. 
We hold, no doubt, that the everlasting struggle between good 
and evil is the main purpose of human existence; and we 
therefore acknowledge that the highest honours of human 
gratitude are exclusively due to those who bear an immediate 
part in this great warfare. But we also hold that, in main- 
taining and directing this warfare, whatever tends to polish 
and refine the human intellect is of great though indirect 
importance ; and this we consider to be peculiarly the case in 
a community where, as in England at the present moment, 
the good cause is far more likely to suffer from want of intel- 
ligence in its supporters than from want of zeal. 

If there is any class of mankind which ought fully to appre- 
ciate this obvious truth, that class is, one would suppose, the 
devoted soldiery of human progress. Such would, no doubt, 
be the fact if the soldier of human progress were always what 
he professes to be; but unfortunately he is, in the great majo- 
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rity of cases, nothing but the soldier of his own spiteful 
passions and conceited prejudices. Tosuch a man the bitterest 
opponent is less hateful than a calm and discriminating adviser. 
He has made up his faggot of beliefs—his own system is 
absolutely right, and whatever differs from it is anathema- 
maranatha; and now he flatters himself that the simple and 
pleasing task which alone remains for his accomplishment is, 
like the MacAulays, in the Glen of the Mist, ‘to burn and 
‘slay right before him.’ We are, therefore, by no means sur- 
prised to find that there are plenty of Liberal “politici ians who, 
instead of welcoming an ally so well able to do good service as 
Mr. Arnold, denounce him with real or affected contempt as an 
‘elegant trifler.’ 

That some men of real energy and influence should hold 
such language will unfortunately surprise no one who is ac- 
quainted with human nature. Great ability and presumptuous 
self-conceit often go together. When, therefore, a man of 
natural ability speaks with ignorant contempt of the culture 
which would save him from many irreparable mistakes, we 
feel that there is no use in being angry with. him. But 
the case is altered when this language is repeated by men who 
have, so far as we can see, no excuse for talking at all—men 
whose only claim to the title of workers is, that they are in 
the habit of writing nonsense about politics and Teligion, 
instead of confining ‘themselves to those humbler topics upon 
which it is not absolutely impossible that they might find 
something to say worth hearing. The powerful horse, snort- 
ing and trembling with his desper rate efforts to drag the waggon 
out of the slough, may be forgiven for not appreciating the 
skill of the artists who framed the wheels and fitted the harness ; 
but what shall we say when we find his thoughtless scorn 
emulated by the great bluebottle fly, who during the whole 
struggle has done nothing whatever but buzz around the 
waggoner’s nose ? 

To us, we confess, the phrase ‘ elegant trifler’ involves some- 
thing very like a self-contradiction. Elegance is a form of 
truth; and no form of truth can possibly be a mere trifle. 
That there are among us plenty of inelegant triflers—nay, 
plenty of inelegant writers whose productions it would be 
unmerited indulgence to term trifles—nobody who knows any- 
thing of our periodical press is likely to deny. But Mr. 
Arnold deserves a very different character. He is a consum- 
mate master of literary criticism; literary criticism being a 
most effectual means of strengthening and refining the human 
intellect, and the human intellect requiring, in order to fit it 
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for its appointed work, the utmost strength and refinement 
which it can possibly acquire. Such a writer ought to com- 
mand, and with ordinary plausibility in the expression and 
connexion of his opinions would undoubtedly have commanded, 
the respectful attention of every thinking Englishman. 

That Mr. Arnold, to borrow the sonorous phraseology which 
he quotes from one of his critics, is deficient in ‘a philosophy 
‘ with coherent, interdependent, subordinate and derivative 
‘ principles ’°—that Mr. Arnold, to express the same idea in the 
English language, is quite incapable of taking the trouble to 
make up his mind upon any extensive subject of thought— 
everyone who has read his works will admit. Indeed he 
admits it himself. He points out, with his usual acuteness, 
that Truth is discovered by intuition and not by argument; 
but he forgets, with what we cannot help calling his usual 
carelessness, that discovery is one thing and explanation another. 
The consequence is that his critical works are a most provoking 
study. They are full of clever and original remarks ; but the 
manner in which they overlook the plainest inferences and 
distinctions is so extraordinary as to make us suspect that two 
such different voices cannot really proceed from the same 
mouth, and that Mr. Arnold, like the monster in the Tempest, 
consists of two persons hid under one gaberdine. 

There can scarcely be a more favourable specimen of Mr. 
Arnold’s literary workmanship than his well-known com- 
parison of the two great principles which he chooses to dis- 
tinguish as Hebraism and Hellenism. It is probably already 
familiar to our readers ; but we may as well remind them of its 
general purport. Mr. Arnold holds that the perfection of 
humanity requires the combination of motive power with 
guiding skill—in other words, the combination of obedient and 
zealous self-devotion with liberal and intelligent self-culti- 
vation. As the types of these two qualities he selects the 
ancient Hebraic.and Hellenic races. And finally he points 
out that, although want of Hebraic earnestness is a very com- 
mon and a very formidable defect, the peculiar dangers and 
difficulties of English society at the present time are chiefly 
due to want of Hellenic culture. 

Every intelligent reader will perceive at once how clever 
and ingenious all this is, and how much valuable truth it 
really contains. It would be difficult to describe the ordinary 
English politician or theologian more neatly and accurately 
than by saying that he has too much of the Jew and too 
little of the Greek—too much zeal and too little thought ; and 
the description will appear particularly appropriate when we 
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remember the inconsiderate prejudice with which our religious 
writers are accustomed to cry down the polite Greek and cry 
up the devout Jew. But when we examine Mr. Arnold’s 
remarks in detail, we find that he does not consistently adhere 
to his own excellent suggestion. He begins by recommend- 
ing Hebraism tempered and directed by Hellenism; but he 
ends by recommending the adoption of Hellenism to an extent 
utterly inconsistent with the retention of Hebraism. His way 
of combining the two principles is simply to supplant the one 
by the other. 

Sweetness and light, says Mr. Arnold, are the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of Hellenic culture. Sweetness and light, answers 
one of his clerical censors, are excellent things in religion ; 
but fire and strength are of still higher importance, and ought 
therefore to be still more carefully cherished. As a general 
rule, replies Mr. Arnold, that may be true; but English theo- 
logians are usually abundant in fire and strength and deficient 
in sweetness and light, and will therefore act wisely by pay- 
ing for the present particular attention to that in which they 
are deficient. Now in this discussion Mr. Arnold has over- 
looked, and has been permitted by his opponent to over- 
look, a very obvious distinction. One of the two elements 
which constitute what he means by Hellenism is absolutely 
necessary to, while the other is altogether irreconcilable with, 
the development of what he means by Hebraism. 

By light Mr. Arnold means the clear intelligence, and by 
sweetness the calm epicurean indulgence, of the Hellenic phi- 
losophy. How far are these qualities consistent with Hebraic 
fire and energy? ‘That fire and energy may be, and always 
ought to be, directed by intelligence, is of course indisputable. 
But how can fire and energy coexist with philosophical 
serenity? How can we at once cultivate the universal tole- 
rance of the sceptical Athenian, and retain that noble old 
Hebraic spirit of bitter hatred to evil which has done so much 
to make us, with all our faults and errors, honoured and 
envied by mankind? A moment’s reflection will convince us 
that the one temper of mind is simply the reverse of the other. 
In proportion as we acquire Hellenic sweetness, we neces- 
sarily abandon Hebraic earnestness. 

The truth of the matter strikes us as perfectly clear. Zeal 
is the peculiar merit, and violence the peculiar defect, of 
Hebraism. Intelligence is the peculiar merit, and indifference 
the peculiar defect, of Hellenism. To men like Mr. Kingsley 
the violence of Hebraism appears grand and noble. To men 
like Mr. Arnold the indifference of Hellenism appears graceful 
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and attractive. Let us avoid the mistakes of both. Let us 
study to combine Hebraic zeal with Hellenic intelligence. 
So long as any doubt remains—so long as we are not quite 
sure that what we are attacking is unqualified evil—the 
sharpest and subtlest examination and discussion is no waste of 
trouble. But when our mind is fairly made up, the time for 
thought is over and the time for action is come. Then let 
loose the enthusiastic fury which inspired Joshua or Elijah of 
old. There stands your enemy at last—at him like men, and 
destroy him utterly or die. 

These considerations induce us to regard with some degree 
of indulgence certain outbreaks of Anglo-Hebraic wrath by 
which Mr. Arnold is, we must admit not unnaturally, very 
much scandalised. We all know that the largest Christian 
community in existence is at present under the control of a 
religious party whose theology tends to substitute an arbitrary 
and conventional standard of right and wrong for that pre- 
scribed by the natural conscience of humanity. We also know 
that the enemies of that great Church are accustomed to 
assail her upon the ground, not of this fatal and fundamental 
error in principle, but of certain peculiarities in doctrine which, 
whether in themselves right or wrong, have at least been 
shown by expe rience to be consistent with the practice of every 
Christian virtue. This we hold to be a mistake ; but still, 
as we think, Ultramontanism a great and dangerous evil, we 
would rather that it should be disliked for foolish reasons 
than that it should not be disliked at all. 

Mr. Arnold quotes an English dissenting minister as having 
said, at a public meeting, that the Romanist Mass is an im- 
portation from the bottomless pit. We condemn such violence 
as much as Mr. Arnold can do; but we do not forget, as he 
seems to do, that righteous indignation may be .expressed in 
silly and offensive language. We regret that a weak and 
excitable man should express his dislike of the Romish hier- 
archy by quoting texts about the Scarlet Lady and the Mark 
of the Beast, because he thereby discredits a cause which we 
think upon the whole a good one. But in what does sucha 
man fail? Mr. Arnold would say, in sweetness. We say, in 
light. Let him learn, by all means, to distinguish the evil 
from the good of Romanism. But let him not learn to regard 
the evil, when thus eliminated, with the philosophical modera- 
tion admired by Mr. Arnold, 

We conc lude, then, that one of the two qualities which con- 
stitute Hellenism i is a fault, or at least the negation of a merit, 
and ought to be rejected accordingly. W hat shall we say of 
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the other? That it forms an indispensable auxiliary to Hebra- 
ism we have already admitted ; but can it ever deserve a higher 
title? Can we ever acknowledge, as Mr. Arnold wishes us to 
do, that the two principles are equal and co-ordinate, that their 
final aim is identical, and that each by itself is as imperfect as 
the other? Surely there is between Hebraism and Hellenism 
that great disp: wity which must always exist between nobility 
of end and ingenuity of means. Devotion to duty, however 
mistaken, is always admirable ; sip and intelligence, how- 
ever perfect, are only admirable when used for some we thy 
purpose. In other words, Hebraism is good in itself; Hellen- 
ism is only valuable as the instrument of good. 

This Mr. Arnold does not seem to understand. He admits, 
indeed, that Hellenism without Hebraism failed to improve 
mankind—that ‘the fair promise of Hellenism faded, and He- 
‘ braism ruled the world.’ But he fails to perceive that this 
result was necessary and inevitable—that it arose from the 
essential and eternal dissimilarity of the two systems. He ex- 
plains it by saying that the ‘ Hellenic conception of human 
‘nature was unsound,’ because premature, ‘at the particular 
‘moment of man’s development’ when it was introduced, and 
that ‘ centuries of probation and discipline were needed to bring 
‘our race to the indispensable basis of self-control,’ which is 
‘the platform upon which alone the perfection aimed at by 
‘ Greece can come into bloom.’ 

Surely we cannot accept such an explanation as this. How 
can we expect self-control without some adequate motive ? 
And what motive did Hellenism supply to overcome the natural 
selfishness of humanity, or how was utter selfishness inconsis- 
tent with the perfection aimed at by Greece? The ideal man, 
the accomplished philosoy her-athlete of the Greek aci idemy 
and gymnasium, is assuredly a splendid specimen of what 
human powers may become; but‘when you have got him the 
question still remains—what are you to do with hin? How 
will you induce him to exert his mental and bodily powers for 
the benefit of mankind ? i ‘an you even make sure that 
he will not exert them to oppress his fellow-creatures for his 
own selfish advantage? Only by enlisting him in some great 
and good cause; and no such cause is pointed out by the 
teaching of Hellenism. 

But Mr. Arnold’s glorification of Hellenism is open to a 
further remark. Hellenism is now the indispensable auxiliary 
of Hebraism, but it was not always so; and that it has become 
so is due to the great moral victories which Hebraism has 
achieved over human nature. When Hebraism first made its 
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appearance, there was no need of culture or intelligence to 
distinguish evil from good. Good might then, as now, be 
tainted by evil; but evil openly defied and repudiated good. 
The Hebrew warrior slaughtering the priest of Baal was no 
persecutor of opinion, no bigot destroying his fellow-creatures 
because they would not allow that they were wrong and he 
was right. He simply was, or thought himself, an honest man 
inflicting righteous vengeance upon monsters who offered hu- 
man sacrifices to the Enemy of mankind. Even the Christian 
apostle denouncing the world was no narrow and prejudiced 
ascetic; he was a teacher of virtue and duty, warning his 
hearers against a philosophy of selfish refinement and sensual 
enjoyment. 

All this, we acknowledge, is now changed; and we also ac- 
knowledge that one of the chief dangers which beset modern 
Christianity is the obstinate dulness with which so many of its 
teachers and professors refuse to recognise the change. Evil 
has now nominally yielded to good; and the eternal conflict is 
therefore being fought out, not as of old between good and 
evil in their own real shapes, but between good on the one side 
and evil disguised as good on the other. The champions of 
good are therefore bound to exercise keen and patient discri- 
mination, not only lest they let evil pass unchallenged, but 
also lest, which is far more common, they do irreparable mischief 
by assailing what is harmless or beneficial. And yet there 
are, as we all know, sincere and worthy men who constantly 
talk as if the Church and the World were as easily distinguish- 
able as they were in the days of St. Paul—as if balls and 
plays were as obviously criminal as the worship of Moloch or 
Ashtaroth. 

But to what principle, let us ask, is this great conquest 
due? What induced the World to recognise the supremacy of 
the Church? Was it sweetness and light? Not so; Hellenic 
culture was neutral or hostile, while Hebraic devotion was 
bearing the burden and heat of theday. Now that the victory 
is won, it offers its valuable services to the victorious party. 
Valuable no doubt they are; and we say, by all means let them 
be accepted. But we would, as a matter of prudence and 
policy, recommend the proposal to be made in somewhat 
humbler terms than Mr. Arnold seems inclined to use. If 
Hellenism comes forward as the servant and instrument of 
Hebraism, she shall be welcome. But if she claims to share 
with Hebraism the office of our guide and teacher, we must be 
permitted to demur. Look, we say, at your own past history, 
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and at that of your rival. She may need you; but she suc- 
ceeded without you, and you failed without her. 

We will give a few examples of the practical mistakes into 
which Mr. Arnold is perpetually led by his inveterate habit of 
regarding the intellectual and subjective process as co-ordinate 
with the moral and objective purpose. He speaks, with evident 
surprise and contempt, of a member of Parliament who said that 
‘a thing being an anomaly was no objection to it whatever.’ 
He admits, indeed, that the anomalous character of a thing, 
though always an objection to it ‘ absolutely and in the sphere 
‘ of ideas,’ is not necessarily so ‘in the sphere of politics and 
‘practice.’ But he does not perceive that this admission is 
quite insufficient, and that the anomalous character of a measure 
may, in the sphere of politics and practice, be a strong recom- 
mendation or an indispensable necessity—that a law which 
would have been dangerous if it had been symmetrical may, 
like the Toleration Act of 1689, work admirably because it is 
partial—that, a proclamation which would have disgusted all 
parties if it had been logical may, like that which declared the 
English throne vacant in 1688, be entirely successful because 
it is inconsistent. 

Again, Mr. Arnold holds ‘the bane of criticism in this 
‘country ’ to be, that ‘ practical considerations cling to it and 
‘ stifle it’—that, with our present organs of criticism, ‘ practical 
‘ends are the first thing, and the play of mind the second.’ 
He regrets that all our periodicals exist as the organs of some 
school of opinion or other, ‘ and for as much play of mind as may 
‘ suit their being that ;’ and he wishes we had a publication like 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘having for its main function 
‘to understand and utter the best that is known and thought 
‘in the world’ upon any side of any question. In other words, 
he seriously thinks that English literature is in a lamentable 
state, because our editors have consciences as well as minds— 
because they think first of the cause of truth and the good of 
society, and next of intellectual brilliancy—because they do 
not care so much for ‘ play of mind,’ that the Dublin Review 
publishes witty satires upon the Vatican, or the British 
Quarterly ingenious arguments in favour of Apostolical 
Succession. 

Once more: Mr. Arnold’s taste is exceedingly shocked by 
the present state of our matrimonial laws. ‘ When one looks,’ 
he says, ‘at the English Divorce Court—an institution which 
‘perhaps has its practical conveniences, but which is in the 
‘ideal sphere so hideous— . . . one may be permitted to find 
‘the marriage theory of Catholicism refreshing and elevating.’ 
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Practical conveniences !—is that a fair way of putting the 
ease? Is the refusal of justice a practical inconvenience, or is 
it, in the ideal as well as the actual sphere, an act of disgrace- 
ful wickedness? TIlere is a terrible evil and a crying hardship 
—so much is not denied, and so much we are therefore entitled 
to assume—and Mr. Arnold would like to leave it unredressed, 
because meddling with it is really such disgusting work. How 
shall we now vindicate him against the ‘ earnest’ writers who 
reproach him with selfish delicacy ? Tell it not in Fleet Street— 
publish it not in the printing offices of Piccadilly—lest the young 
lions of the Telegraph rejoice—lest the sucking Robespierres 
of the Fortnightly triumph. 

We will now, however, assume that we have settled the 
question of precedence between principle and culture, and 
proceed to examine Mr. Arnold’s opinions upon the method 
by which the acquisition of culture can most effectually be 
promoted. They are, like most of his opinions, well worth 
examination, but not easily reducible to any consistent result. 
Still their general tendency can scarcely be mistaken—it is to 
hold that collective authority ought to be much more actively 
exerted, and individual freedom much more carefully limited, 
than is now customary among Englishmen. So far as by col- 
lective authority is meant the law, and by individual freedom 
license to break the law, we shall not dispute this conclusion. 
But so far as by collective authority is meant public opinion, 
and by individual freedom the indulgence of bad taste or bad 
judgment, we venture to think the question a very doubtful 
one. 

What Mr. Arnold wishes is, if we rightly understand him, 
that English speakers and writers should be compelled or in- 
duced to utter their opinions less boldly and openly, and with 
more deference to the average national reason, than they are 
now accustomed to do. He complains, with considerable truth, 
that Englishmen are too much inclined to consider freedom of 
speech as an end instead of a means; and he quotes with not 
unnatural astonishment the language of a well-known politician, 
whose definition of ‘ unrivalled happiness’ appears to be a state 
in which ‘every man is able to say what he likes.’ From us, 
we need scarcely say, he will encounter no such opposition. 
We fully agree with him that freedom of speech is nothing 
more than an instrument, But when we inquire the purpose 
for which it is an instrument, he gives us no distinct answer. 
We are therefore left to gather his meaning from the general 
tenor of his remarks. 

Mr. Arnold appears to think it self-evident, that whatever 
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improves the intrinsic value of a national literature is neces- 
sarily a good thing, and consequently that, if we can improve 
the intrinsic value of English literature by imposing more 
restraint upon it, we ought to do so. Here we differ from 
him. We hold that the most important function of a national 
literature is to furnish an accurate reflexion of the national 
mind, and consequently that to restrain the national literature 
from fully reflecting any part of the national mind, however 
unworthy or unseemly, is necessarily a mistake. If, therefore, 
to take an example which seems a favourite with Mr. Arnold, 
there really is any considerable section of the English nation 
which believes that the Mass came from the bottomless pit, we 
think it would be a pity to prevent that section from being 
fairly represented in the press and upon the platform. For 
this opinion we will now give our reasons, 

In the first place, there is the consideration of practical con- 
venience. It is quite necessary that an English statesman or 
legislator should know, and it might be highly dangerous that 
he should not be able to find out, precisely what the English 
people is really thinking and saying; and this without any 
reference to the question, whether its thoughts and speeches 
are wise or foolish in themselves. It would, for instance, be 
imprudent to form a plan for endowing the Papal Church in 
Ireland without being quite sure that Englishmen in general 
have no serious scruples about the Manof Sin and the Woman 
of Babylon; and it is therefore inexpedient to silence hostile 
applications, however absurd and uncharitable we may think 
them, of the Apocalyptical prophecies to the Church of Rome. 
Publicity and fidelity are in such cases infinitely more im- 
portant than good breeding. 

There is one particular branch of public discussion in which 
the decorous reticence recommended by Mr. Arnold has actually 
been very generally adopted by the English press; and we think 
the result by no means encouraging. Everyone must have 
observed the cautious timidity with which all our leading pub- 
licists handle such questions as have any tendency to excite 
foreign hostility. The consequence is, that our foreign rivals 
are constantly enticed into imprudence by the deferential tone 
of our expostulations, until, having advanced too far to retire 
with dignity, they suddenly find themselves face to face with 
the determined and exasperated English nation. It was thus 
that we ‘drifted’ into war with Russia in 1854; it was thus 
that we came ‘ within an hour’ of war with France in 1857; 
and it is thus, we fear, that we are now laying the foundation 
of a permanent misunderstanding with the United States. 
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In the second place, there is the consideration of future 
improvement. How is a nation to become ashamed of its pre- 
judices unless they are fully discussed; and how can they be 
fully discussed unless they are openly avowed? The more 
sarefully they are suppressed in public, the more fondly they 
will be cherished in private. It is quite possible that even 
the Dissenting congregations of Walsall will in process of time 
be induced by the astonishment and contempt of mankind to 
reconsider their favourite dogma concerning the Tartarean 
procreation of the Mass; and it is highly improbable that they 
would ever have done so if the reverend gentleman who pro- 
claimed it upon the platform at Birmingham had confined 
himself to preaching it at his own tabernacle to his own 
disciples. 

This argument Mr. Arnold considers ‘a peculiarly British 
‘ form of quietism.’ But he does not seem to catch its true 
purport. ‘It is thought,’ he says, that ‘ by continuing all of 
‘ us to follow our natural taste for the Bathos, we shall, by the 
‘mercy of Providence and by a kind of natural tendency of 
‘ things, come in due time to relish and follow right reason,’ 
By no means. It is only thought that, if we have a natural 
taste for the Bathos, we are more likely to find out its absurdity, 
and consequently to become ashamed of following it, by talk- 
ing it over than by keeping it to ourselves. In saying this 
we are not asking for any mysterious interference by Provi- 
dence. We are only asserting the everlasting law, that, the 
more freely and constantly Truth and Falsehood fight, the 
more certain is Truth to prevail. 

But even if we assume that the intrinsic merit of our litera- 
ture is an object of more importance than its accuracy as an 
index of national feeling, or its efficacy as an instrument of 
national improvement, it still remains to inquire whether this 
object is likely to be more successfully attained by the asser- 
tion of authority than by the toleration of license. In order 
to answer this question, we cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Arnold through the very interesting essay, in which he exa- 
mines the effect produced upon French literature by the exist- 
ence, and upon English literature by the absence, of a central 
standard of literary taste and judgment under the name of a 
National Academy. His opinion upon the subject is, as might 
be expected, a very decided one. He considers the Parisian 
Academy as a most useful and admirable institution ; and he 
laments, although he fully admits, the impossibility of success- 
fully establishing a similar society in London. 

We will commence our own remarks by pointing out a dis- 
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tinction which appears to have escaped both Mr. Arnold and 
his opponents, and which, we think, will considerably simplify 
the question. Literature is compounded of two distinct ele- 
ments—Thought and Style. A good writer must have some- 
thing to say worth hearing, and must say it so as to be fully 
and precisely understood. It is obvious that he cannot, with- 
out ascertaining the manner of speaking which is most familiar 
to his intended audience, make sure of fulfilling the second 
condition; and it is equally obvious that, in order to effect 
this purpose, he cannot do better than apply for instructions 
to the audience itself. An academy which merely undertakes 
to furnish such instructions, or in other words an academy 
which confines its dictation to questions of style, is therefore 
likely, if it really represents the best literary judgment of the 
nation, to prove a very useful institution. 

At the same time, this concession may very easily be mis- 
interpreted. Nothing in literature is more remarkable than 
the manner in which even the ablest critics constantly mistake 
peculiarities of thought for peculiarities of style. We hear 
complaints of Lord Macaulay’s epigrammatic style—as if those 
sharp antithetical sentences were not absolutely necessary to 
express the sharp antithetical arguments which struck most 
forcibly the keen intellect of their author. We hear com- 
plaints of Mr. Carlyle’s fantastic and oracular style—as if that 
mystic and sarcastic eloquence did not most faithfully repre- 
sent the troubled and embittered mind of the prophetic orator. 
And on the present occasion we find Mr. Arnold, lamenting 
the redundant eloquence of Taylor and the metaphorical coarse- 
ness of Burke—as if such faults, great as they are, could be 
pruned away without curtailing the characteristic luxuriance 
of two noble though eccentric intellects. 

Style is the mirror of thought. If the mirror fails to reflect 
what is before it, or reflects something which is not before it, 
the mirror is faulty and requires correction. To show how it 
ought to be corrected is the proper function of the spectator. 
It is his business to tell the artist what is actually visible in 
the glass. It is the artist’s business to consider whether that 
is what he meant to be visible in the glass. If so—if the mirror 
reflects all that is before it and nothing more—the mirror is not 
to be blamed for the unsightliness of the spectacle. That can 
only be amended by altering the subject of reflexion. Whether 
this too is the business of the spectator—in other words, 
whether the public will act wisely by prescribing, not only 
rules specifying the style in which it chooses to be addressed, 
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but also rules limiting the thoughts whose suggestion it is 
willing to permit—is the true question now at issue. 

That a writer who has the means of consulting, and who 
carefully consults, the taste of his audience, will avoid many 
ungraceful peculiarities into which he would otherwise have 
been likely to fall, we readily acknowledge. But is not this 
advantage accompanied by a corresponding danger? Is there 
not often a national fashion of bad taste, which it is the ten- 
dency of an Academy to force upon such writers as have sense 
and originality enough not to agree in admiring it? Is it not 
quite possible that, if there had been an English Academy in 
the seventeenth century, we might have owed it a translation 
of the Bible in the style of Euphues, or a Paradise Lost in the 
style of Maximin? And though Mr. Arnold is undoubtedly 
right when he quotes certain English phrases as eccentricities 
which no Frenchman could possibly commit, may we not reply 
that there is at the present moment a species of absurdity 
which is peculiarly characteristic of French writers, and of 
which no English writer out of a lunatic asylum can be con- 
ceived capable ? 

The examples quoted by Mr. Arnold are selected, as his 
quotations always are, with singular tact and dexterity ; but 
we cannot conceive that any reasonable man will think 
them sufficient to establish even a primd-facie claim of supe- 
riority on behalf of French literature. A single instance of 
English failure and French success is in his opinion sufficient 
to prove, not only that the Frenchman is superior to the Eng- 
lishman, but that he owes his superiority to the superinten- 
dence of his Academy. Addison, for example, was guilty of a 
platitude about the study ef controversy, while Joubert made 
a clever and original remark upon the same subject. Mr. 
Kinglake sometimes indulges in the picturesque personality of 
historical romance, while M. Thiers carefully observes the de- 
corum of history proper. Mr. Palgrave criticised M. Maro- 
chetti in a rude and scornful tone, while M. Planché did the 
same with dignified severity. Taylor is often florid and Burke 
often offensive, while Bossuet is always severely graceful. 

Surely it would be easy enough to turn the tables. What 
English political satire ever exceeded ‘ Napoléon le Petit’ in 
spiteful and furious invective? What English military nar- 
rative ever rivalled the bombastic and mendacious absurdity 
of M. de Bazancourt? What English poet was ever guilty 
of a flight so offensively indecent as Victor Hugo’s famous 
compliment to Napoleon I..—‘I] génait Dieu’? What En- 
glish historian ever indulged in such silly and_ pointless 
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epigrams as those in which Lamartine bedizens his most 
commonplace statements—as the phrase, for instance, that 
Charlotte Corday, falsely believing herself betrayed, ‘ emporta 
‘une injustice sur l’échafaud’? The truth seems to be, that 
faultless good taste is almost as rare in France as in England, 
but that French bad taste is conventional and monotonous, 
while English bad taste is capricious and eccentric. 

When we pass from the form to the substance of thought— 
from questions of taste to questions of truth —the benefits of a 
national Academy will appear still more doubtful. The man 
who quits the beaten track of opinion is no doubt, in the great 
majority of cases, quite mistaken; but still, if nobody is ever 
allowed to quit the beaten track of opinion, it is clear that 
we shall make no discoveries. Mr. Arnold seems to admit 
that France has, during the last two centuries, produced few 
or no great original geniuses; but he triumphantly cites Dr. 
Donaldson’s ‘ Book of Jasher,’ and Mr. C. Forster’s ‘ Pri- 
‘meval Language,’ as specimens of the eccentric speculations 
from which French scientific literature has been preserved by 
the vigilance of the Academy. Is he sure that these facts are 
wholly unconnected ? Supposing that France has, in order to 
snuff out ten thousand Donaldsons and Forsters, quenched or 
dimmed the light of a single Bacon, what would Mr. Arnold 
think of the exchange ? 

Mr. Arnold is moreover of opinion, not only that the 
Parisian Academy has improved the tone of French writing, 
but also that it has materially raised the standard of criticism 
among French readers. He quotes with strong approbation 
the boast of M. Sainte-Beuve, that the French are accus- 
tomed to consider, not whether they are actually touched or 
amused by a work of art, but whether they ought to be so. 
Does Mr. Arnold really think this an advantage? Are men 
who judge by line and rule so much more infallible than 
men who judge by intuition? Do not Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bunyan owe their popularity to the instinct of the multitude, 
asserting itself in defiance of the conventional rules prescribed 
by literary authority? And is it not probable that the Eliza- 
bethan audiences who laughed with Falstaff and wept with 
Desdemona would have told us, if their opinion had been 
deliberately asked and given, that there was much more 
real wit in the quibbles of Biron, and much more real tragedy 
in the massacres of Andronicus ? 

‘ Openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence,’ says Mr. 
Arnold, ‘are remarkable characteristics of the French people 
‘in modern times.’ If, by modern times, he means the present 
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moment or the last few years, he may possibly be right; but 
if so, the French people must have undergone a wonderful 
change since the days when the influence of the Academy was 
at its height. What sort of openness of mind did the French 
Encyclopedists show in their criticisms upon the poetry of the 
Old Testament, or in their appreciation of medieval devotion 
and enthusiasm? What sort of openness of mind did their 
successors show, forty or fifty years ago, in their reception of 
Shakspeare’s plays? What sort of openness of mind did Mr, 
Arnold’s favourite Joubert show in preferring Delille’s trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost to Milton’s original? To us, we con- 
fess, the peculiar characteristic, or at least the peculiar defect, 
of the French critical mind has always appeared to be its in- 
veterate and inflexible bigotry. 

Even in his own chosen sphere of literary criticism, it is sur- 
prising how constantly Mr. Arnold’s high authority is de- 
prived of its weight by his invincible reluctance to take 
the trouble of explaining and defining. We will give an 
example which, though of little or no real importance, will 
briefly and forcibly illustrate what we mean. Professor New- 
man says that Homer is ‘ garrulous.’ This Mr. Arnold denies, 
and we think with reason. Garrulity is a disrespectful word; 
it implies a certain degree of triviality in the substance of 
the amplifications and repetitions signified, and is therefore 
unworthily applied to the greatest of poets. But Mr. Arnold 
has no notion of arguing the question. He quotes a few bad 
verses from a medieval romance, and then appeals to the 
reader. That, he says, is my idea of garrulity — consider 
whether there is anything like it in Homer. Two things 
which are so entirely dissimilar cannot possibly have any com- 
mon characteristic. Here stands the winner of the Derby, 
and there is a tinker’s donkey—how can two animals so dif- 
ferent agree in having undivided hoofs ? 

Everyone knows how much unjust ridicule Mr. Arnold has 
incurred by his inarticulate glorification of what he is pleased 
to denominate the Grand Style. He tells us, with perfect 
truth, that the ‘ Iliad’ is composed, and ought to be translated, 
in the grand style. He gives us numerous specimens of fine 
poetry which is, and of fine poetry which is not, in the grand 
style; and no doubt he so selects them as to make us feel that 
there is in the former class a subtle element of lofty majesty 
which is wanting in the latter. But when we ask him to 
define the essence of this element, he can only tell us that 
there is such a thing, and that ‘ this something is precisely the 
‘ grand manner,’ but that ‘its presence or absence must be 
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‘ spiritually discerned.’ And so we leave the bewildered 
Pythoness in speechless convulsions upon her tripod, and the 
irreverent audience rejoicing over the discomfiture of the 
oracle. 

Here, it is clear, Mr. Arnold is confounding two distinct 
things—the power of seeing, and the knowledge what to look 
for. He cannot give us the former, but surely he might help 
us to acquire the latter. We think we are able—at all events 
we will attempt—to supply his omission. We conceive that by 
the grand style he means that calm, easy, apparently uncon- 
scious simplicity with which the great masters of art produce 
their effects. Scott’s battle pieces are fine; but we can see 
that he has worked hard to make them so. He produces a 
powerful effect upon our feelings; but in doing so he shows 
that he is himself deeply moved and fervently anxious to ex- 
press and communicate his emotion. Homer produces the 
same effect as if he did not mean it and could not help it. 
Here are the plain facts—think of them what you please, and 
do not ask him what he thinks. 

We will venture to test our apprehension of Mr. Arnold’s 
meaning by an example of a different character from those 
quoted by him. The passage in which Scott describes the 
anguish of Roderick Dhu MacAlpine upon his final rejection 
by Ellen Douglas is one of eminent beauty and pathos; but it 
is not a specimen of the grand style. It is too consciously 
pathetic for that. We see at once that the kind and manly 
heart of the poet is full of sympathy for his unhappy hero, and 
that he wishes us to feel as he does. Very differently does 
Dante make Francesca of Rimini relate her tale of guilty love. 
All is told, or seems meant to be told, as plainly and clearly as 
language can tell it; nor is the effect of the narrative aided by 
a single word of description. We are left to imagine the un- 
speakable love and despair with which Francesca glances at 
her lover when she speaks of ‘him from whom [I shall never 
‘more be parted, and the agony of remorse in which she 
breaks off with the ejaculation—‘ that day we read no further.’ 

But we must add that, while we fully agree with what we 
conceive to be Mr. Arnold’s idea, we altogether disapprove of 
his phrase. That exquisite perfection of art which he calls the 
grand style is not necessarily grand, and is not, properly speak- 
ing, a style. 1. It is not necessarily grand, because it is appli- 
cable to many purposes which are in themselves morally and 
esthetically mean and ignoble. M. de Talleyrand was a master 
of the grand style in diplomacy. The first Lord Abinger was 
an advocate in the grandest possible style. ‘I can see nothing 
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* extraordinary in Scarlett,’ said an honest juryman, ‘ except his 
‘ luck in always getting such easy causes to plead;’ and this 
is very like what a simple-minded reader might say of Homer. 

It is not, properly speaking, a style, because it is attainable 
in many distinct styles; that is to say, in many distinct phases 
of mental effort. The word style signifies identity of descrip- 
tion, not of merit; and it would surely be absurd to say that 
Homer was an artist in the same style as M. de Talleyrand or 
Sir James Scarlett. 

This unfortunate blunder in terminology runs through the 
whole of Mr. Arnold’s judgment upon the question, whether 
the Ballad Style is or is not a good one for the translation of 
Homer. What is meant by the ballad style he does not, of 
course, trouble himself to inquire. All the specimens he can 
recollect of it are very inferior to Homer’s poetry; and he 
therefore concludes that, be it what it may, it must be some- 
thing very different from Homer’s style. We wonder it did 
not occur to him that this sort of reasoning might be carried a 
good deal further. He quotes Scott as the finest master of the 
ballad style; but is not Scott’s style, if by style we mean de- 
gree of merit, very different from that ‘of ballad writers in 
general? The Iliad is not more decidedly superior to Mar- 
mion than Marmion to Chevy Chase; and Marmion is not 
more decidedly superior to Chevy Chase than Chevy Chase to 
Lord Bateman. Where, then, shall we fix the precise limit 
of excellence at which a poem ceases to be a ballad? 

That the English ballad metre is utterly unfit for a translation 
of Homer, we fully agree with Mr. Arnold. But this is because 
we think the same of all English metres without exception. 
The decasyllabic couplet of Pope, the stiff Miltonic blank verse 
of Cowper, the twanging Alexandrines of Chapman, seem to 
us quite as inappropriate as the lilt and jingle of Maginn’s 
second-hand Walter-Scotteries. But if the ballad style means, 
as we-should be inclined to define it, the style of simple, roman- 
tic, adventurous narration, we can conceive no style which is 
more precisely that of Homer, or which is better adapted for 

translating the Iliad. Nor need we look far for proof of this. 
There are passages in our fine old Anglo-Saxon ballads—in 
the Battle of Brunnanburgh, for example—whic ‘h come very 
close, we do not of course say to Homer himself, but to what 
would satisfy us in an English version of Homer. 

There is a translation, the grandest and noblest ever written 
by the hand of man—a translation not inferior in beauty and 
majesty to the sublimest original works—a translation of which 
it has been justly said that, if every other English composition 
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were to perish, it would still serve to display the full power 
and melody of the language. That is a translation of rude 
and antique poetry into simple, lofty, rhythmical English 
prose. It forms, in our opinion, a faultless model for all 
similar attempts. If we could see the Iliad translated as 
the Old Testament has been, we should ask for nothing better. 
Until we get that, we intend to content ourselves with Pope. 
His Iliad is far indeed from being Homer; but it is a noble 
and beautiful imitation of Homer, and therefore gives a better 
idea of Homer than a closer but meaner copy, just as a hand- 
some and athletic lifeguardsman might give a better idea of 
Achilles than a bad statue modelled after the real hero. 

If we now take leave of Mr. Arnold, it is not for want of 
temptation to continue our remarks upon his writings. We 
are, in fact, acquainted with scarcely any writings which offer 
such perpetual temptation and opportunity for comment. There 
may be authors better worth correction, and authors requiring 
more correction; but the curious combination of value and 
carelessness which we find in Mr. Arnold can scarcely be sur- 
passed. We never saw so many good thoughts spoilt by 
slovenly explanations, so many sound judgments oversetting 
each other for want of clear definitions and limitations, so 
many classical columns and capitals tumbling about in such 
disorder and buried in such heaps of rubbish. To criticise 
his essays is therefore a far harder task than it would be to 
rewrite them. Nor, indeed, would any precise and intelligent 
writer find much difficulty in condensing Mr. Arnold’s critical 
works into a most valuable collection of literary judgments. 

The faults which we have pointed out in Mr. Arnold’s 
writings are such as we cannot reasonably expect him to correct. 
Either he is constitutionally incapable of correcting them, 
or he is constitutionally incapable of seeing that they are 
faults. We have therefore little to say to him, but something 
to say to the public. That Mr. Arnold’s opinions would be 
very doubtful and dangerous oracles, any clearheaded reader 
can see for himself. That they are, or cather that they con- 
tain, very valuable materials for thought, is equally true though 
not so obvious. They ought therefore, in the quaint phrase 
of Lord Bacon, to be carefully chewed and tasted before they 
are either swallowed or rejected. The most defective will be 
found, upon careful ex —' by contain what diplomatic 
jargon terms ‘the elements of solution.” We wish we 
could add that there is a single one among them which the 
indolence of their accomplished author has not left more or 
less defective. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the State of the Finances. Washington: 1865-66-67-68, 
2. Reports of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, 

Washington: 1866-67-68. 


HE public debt of the United States amounted, on the 

Ist of July 1860, to a capital of 13,400,000/. On the 

Ist of July 1865, according to Mr. M‘Culloch’s latest Report, 

the debt, including unliquidated claims, exceeded 600,000,000/, 

During four years the Government expenditure averaged 
nearly 500,0001 a de ay. 

Of the 600,000,0002., which represented the public debt of 
the Ist of July 1865, no part had been borrowed in the form 
of a perpetual annuity. The Government had bound itself to 
repay the whole at different dates; about 200,000,000/. at 
periods varying from five to forty years ; about 100,000,000/. 
on demand, though the pledge had been broken in this vase by 
making the notes a legal tender and suspending specie pay- 
ments; and the remaining 300,000,000/. either immediately, 
or at specified periods within three years. The revenue, 
meanwhile, had been raised, by rapid increase of taxation, from 
10,000,000. in 1860 to 70,000,000/ currency * in 1865. 

With the return of peace and an unconditional submission of 
all the insurrectionary States, nothing but the unlucky contest 
which arose between President and Congress prevented politi- 

cal parties from gradually dropping the old war issues and 
forming themselves in new combinations on financial grounds, 

The United States Government was suddenly required to 
meet and overcome a series of economical difficulties not new 
in the experiences of nations, nor even in its own short history, 
and certainly not, like the war, threatening the national exist- 
ence, nor necessarily dangerous even to the national credit, but 
still serious, and involving to a certain extent the confidence 
men give or refuse to American institutions. Four years have 
now ‘passed since peace was restored and the Government 
was enabled to begin its healing policy, made so urgently 


* The average depreciation since the war has been about 28 per 
cent. —140:100::100:71.428. On account of the difficulty of 
converting currency into coin in each case, which would only cause 
confusion, we shall always state the currency at its nominal value in 
sterling, and leave the reader to deduct 28 per cent. for depreciation, 
wherever the deduction is necessary. The debt, principal and in- 
terest, is for the most part a coin debt. 
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necessary by four years of civil war. Mr. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration is now closed, and the beginning of a new presidency is 
a very convenient time for summing up the result, and measur- 
ing the difficulties which General Grant must face. 

So far as the men are concerned, who have directed the 
financial policy of Mr. Johnson’s administration, not much 
need be said, since they were few in number and owed their 
importance rather to the posts they held than to any extra- 
ordinary genius or power of their own. The President himself 
had little to do with the department of finance, and the few 
suggestions he made in public did not increase his reputation 
either as a financier or a statesman. All the serious labour 
and all the moral responsibility fell upon Mr. M‘Culloch, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the subordinate officers of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. M‘Culloch had originally no political weight or influence, 
and never abused the patronage of his office in order to acquire 
it, He received his financial education in the State of Indiana 
at a time when this part of the United States was called ‘ the 
West ;’ and in its attempt to supply the absenee of capital 
by the creation of unlimited credit, alternately rolled in ima- 
ginary wealth or struggled in hopeless insolvency. Without 
becoming a trained political economist, Mr. M‘Culloch gained a 
high reputation for ability as a banker, until, thanks to his skill 
and success, the State Bank of Indiana presented in 1857 to 
an astonished country the spectacle of a bank which actually 
maintained specie payments when all its rivals were obliged to 
suspend. When Mr. Lincoln’s administration, entered office in 
March 1861, Mr. Chase, now Chief Justice, held the post of 
Secretary of the Treasury. The most important among his 
financial contrivances was one which entirely reorganised the 
banking system, and converted what had hitherto been a private 
and unrestricted bank-note circulation, authorised by State 
charters, into a national currency, restricted in amount, gua- 
ranteed by the United States Government, and secured by 
deposits of United States bonds in the United States Treasury. 
This immense scheme, which is not to be confounded with the 
issue of legal-tender ‘ green-back’ currency, required the 
supervision of an experienced head, and Mr. Chase accord- 
ingly called Mr. M‘Culloch to Washington to perform the 
duties of Comptroller of the Currency. 

In 1864 Mr. Chase retired from the Cabinet, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fessenden, one of the senators from Maine, who 
after nine months of official life returned to his old seat in the 
Senate, preferring the ease and divided responsibility of that 
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oligarchical body to the hard work and captious attacks to 
which he was exposed in the Treasury. Mr. Lincoln was 
then obliged to make a new selection. In England it has 
become a settled principle of Government that the Treasury 
is the point about which all other branches of administration 
must be grouped, and political power obtains there as a matter 
of course its strongest development, so that none but an emi- 
nent political chief would venture to occupy the position which 
confers so formidable a political influence. In the United 
States it is equally true that the Treasury is the centre of 
power and patronage in fact if not in name; but there was great 
danger lest, in the case of Mr. Chase, the Secretary might 
use or be thought to use his official influence in such a way as 
to make him a dangerous political rival of the President. None 
but a man supported by great popular influence, and with a con- 
trolling voice in the Cabinet, can properly administer the de- 
partment; and no such man is likely to be long tolerated there. 
Mr. Lincoln had made the experiment with Mr. Chase, and it 
had not answered his purpose. He now tried an opposite 
policy, and promoted Mr. M‘Culloch to the vacant post. 

In some respects the appointment was excellent. Mr. 
M‘Culloch was perhaps more capable than a greater man 
would have been of managing the affairs of his office. His 
judgment and advice have been uniformly good. No one has 
ever questioned his integrity. He has been patient, hopeful, 
courageous ; no disappointment has shaken his constancy ; all 
the progress hitherto made in solving the financial difficulties 
of the country has been principally due to him and to his sub- 
ordinates. But at a time when great reforms are in hand, and 
the public is wavering in doubt as to the direction of its true 
interests, one condition of success is that the reforming leader 
should be not merely the head of a department, but a politician 
in the better sense of the word, capable of commanding support 
both in the Cabinet and among the people, and determined to 
over-ride opposition or to abandon office. Mr. M*Culloch had 
no party and no means of controlling his own actions ; he was 
easy in temper, inclined to yield where he could honestly escape 
difficulty by doing so; and the result was that though he spoke 
forcibly and justly, he was heard without deference, and there 
was never a thought of obedience; Congress practically seized 
his functions, and he was left to carry out a policy with which 
he had only a moderate sympathy. Of his two principal sub- 
ordinates, Mr. Rollins, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
was brought by political jealousies into sharp antagonism to his 
chief; while the duties of Mr. Wells, the Special Commissioner 
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of the Revenue, were entirely consultative, and consisted in 
obtaining and giving information on all matters connected with 
the Revenue, or, in other words, of supplying a financial educa- 
tion to Congress and to the people which both C ongress and the 
people were slow in appreciating. The four Reports of Mr. 
Wells, the first of which was made on the part of a commission 
of three persons, are the most useful documents—we had almost 
said the only useful documents—which have been published in 
regard to the United States Revenue system. 

‘Congress, distrusting both the President and his Cabinet, 
early felt itself obliged ‘to assume a larger share in the adminis- 
tration than had in former days been thought to fall within its 
powers. So far as the Treasury was concerned, this interfer- 
ence might perhaps have proved a financial advantage had the 
members of Congress, either as individuals or collectiy ely, en- 
joyed a longer experience, better judgment or greater honesty 
than M‘Culloch and his subordinates. The members of the 
39th and 40th Congress, however, had not been chosen on 
account of their financial capacity. Except on the incidental 
point of free trade and protection, little general interest had 
in this generation been felt in economical questions. Slavery, 
the war, and the conditions of peace were the issues on which 
members had appealed to their constituents, until the popular 
humour leaned decidedly towards a contempt for matters of 
mere administration as of trifling importance compared with 
these over-ruling interests. Good government, however, is a 
condition of national success, no matter how important other 
issues may be; and the day when a nation’s politics turn ex- 
clusively on questions of fidelity to great moral abstractions, 
is a disastrous day for good government. The leaders of Con- 
gress, brought up as they had been to study moral abstractions 
alone, carried, as heads of committees and framers of bills, the 
wildest financial theories into practical effect. They under- 
took, with the aid of their boldest and ablest member, the late 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, to make laws of politi- 
eal economy by Act of Congress, and they succeeded so far as 
to throw the economical fabric of society into an unnatural and 
unsound condition, likely to last many years and to cost the 
nation either a more or less violent shock if corrected, or a still 
severer blow to its credit and honour if allowed to become 
chronic. 

Ability of a certain kind was not the quality wanted in 
Congress, but the disposition to employ ability in the study « of 
liberal principles. Every petty manufacture or other interest 
in the country could, by judicious management of the more or 
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less corrupt combinations now called ‘ rings,’ set ability enough 
at work, if its object were only to get its rag of protection and 
barter away with other petty interests the public and common 
advantage in order to steal a few dollars from one class of citi- 
zens, to be put in the pockets of another class. The general 
good alone had no voice, for it had no ‘ring.’ The object of 
each member of Congress was to conciliate every interest that 
could promise support or threaten danger to his party or to his 
private ambition; wider interests were not understood, and 
were still struggling to obtain a hearing, without as yet having 
made the first step towards success, which in the United States 
must always be taken through a political organisation. The 
complaints of Mr. Wells are almost pathetic. 
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‘ Every interest that has been strong enough or sufficiently per- 
sistent to secure efficient representation at Washington has received 
a full measure of attention, while every other interest that has not 
had sufficient strength behind it to prompt to action, has been im- 
perfectly treated or entirely neglected. ... Whenever a partial 
effort to arrest the attention of the committees has been made, the 
claims of the great special interests have been too urgent and im- 
perative to allow time for consideration. 'Two years ago the com- 
missioner, aided by the voluntary efforts of some of the best experts 
of the American Pharmaceutical Society, prepared and submitted to 
Congress a complete revision of this important branch of the tariff 
(the branch of drugs and chemicals), This work, however, was not 
only not accepted, but the very fact that it was performed has been 
made the occasion of complaints as involving unnecessary interfer- 
ence with pending legislation, and a useless expenditure of time and 
labour.’ 

There has been much question as to the existence of corrup- 
tion in the United States Congress, and one House has even 
gone so far as to entertain charges of corruption against the 
other. In the significant language of the ‘lobby,’ no Bill 
that has money in it, is said to have much chance of becoming 
law without paying tax to some one in its passage. Certain it 
is that public opinion permits many things to be done by Con- 
gressmen which a stricter sense of propriety would condemn, 
but we can find no evidence that money has had any direct 
influence over legislation, although it is useless even to attempt 
any estimate of its indirect influence through party organisa- 
tions and political ‘rings.’ The science of Government. has, 
in this respect, received a new illustration in the United 
States, to which we cannot do justice in a parenthesis. 

The financial difficulties of the American Government 
belong to two classes more or less distinct ; those which relate 
to the management of the debt, including the depreciated 
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legal-tender currency; and those which relate to revenue. 
In order to prevent misunderstanding, we may as well state at 
the outset that actual want of money is not, and since the war 
has never been, one of the embarrassments of the United 
States’ Treasury. The revenue has been always in excess of 
all charges, and is likely to continue large enough to provide 
for a steady diminution of the debt. 

The Southern armies surrendered in April 1865, and on the 
first day of that month, only two weeks before armed resistance 
ceased, the Treasury was in the condition described in the 
Secretary’s last Report : 

‘ With 11,600,000/. in the treasury, there were requisitions wait- 
ing for payment (the delay in the payment of which was greatly 
discrediting the Government) to the amount of 23,500,000/. ; there 
were 10,800,000/. of temporary loan certificates liable to be presented 
in from ten to thirty days’ notice, and 35,500,000/. of certificates of 
indebtedness which had been issued to contractors for want of the 
money to pay the requisitions in their favour, which were maturing 
daily. At the same time the efforts to negotiate securities were not 
being attended with the usual success, while the expenses of the war 
were not less than 400,000/. per day.’ 

The surrender of the insurgent armies did not relieve, but 
on the contrary rather sharpened, the immediate pressure, 
since about 140,000,000/. was needed, in addition to revenue 
receipts, for the purpose of paying requisitions preparatory to 
a disbandment of the army. To meet these demands the 
Secretary threw on the market more than 100,000,0002. in 
seven-thirty notes, so called because they bore 7-3; per cent. 
interest. These were so rapidly taken up by the people that 
in less than four months the Treasury was freed from all its 
embarrassments, the army was paid and disbanded, the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the war were stopped, and the revenue 
alone, before the end of 1865, provided the means of carrying 
on the Government. The Secretary never alluded in his 
Reports to this part of his administration without showing a 
certain feeling of gratitude and pride. ‘ If few men,’ said he 
in 1867, ‘ entrusted with the management of the finances of a 
great nation, were ever in a position so embarrassing and 
trying as was that of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury in the months of April and May 1865, none certainly 
were ever so happily and promptly relieved.’ With this final 
crisis at the moment of discharging the army, came an end to 
the many shifts to which the Government had hitherto been 
driven by the necessity of raising money, and from this time 
the Secretary was able to turn his attention towards restoring 
the credit of the nation and placing it on a solid basis. 
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Of the 600,000,000/. which, according to Mr. M‘Culloch, 
was the highest amount ever reached by the public debt, only 
570,000,0007. ever appeared in any permanent form of in- 
debtedness, the remaining 30,000,000/. having been subse- 
quently paid out of surplus revenue or debts actually due at 
the close of the war. Little more than 200,000,000/. was 
funded in such a manner as to relieve the Secretary from any 
anxiety in regard to it. The remainder, of which about 
100,000,000/. served as currency, and 260,000,000/. princi- 
pally in 7°30 notes were liable to redemption at different 
periods within three years, constituted the floating debt, with 
which Mr. M‘Culloch was now obliged to deal. 

In the whole range of political economy no one principle 
has been more often established than the dangers, not to 
mention the expense, of a depreciated and fluctuating paper 
currency. Every day’s delay in restoring the standard of 
value tended to fix prices on a scale too variable for economy 
but too firm to be shaken without a serious shock to credit. 
There were good arguments enough to prove that a gradual 
return to specie payments was theoretically the wisest plan, 
and that any violent experiment was the worst plan of all; 
but yet it was perfectly clear at the time, that this was one of 
those cases in which the worst policy would succeed where 
the better policy would fail. We cannot indeed tell what 
disasters might have been caused by immediately calling in and 
funding the legal-tender paper, but we know that the gradual 
process has been tried without success, and that the end would 
have justified the means. The Secretary, however, had no 
right to take any steps without the authority of Congress. 
So soon, therefore, as he had fairly overcome the immediate 
difficulties of his position, and the Government expenditure 
had been reduced so far that the revenue was alone more than 
sufficient to meet it, he turned his attention, as true policy 
required, to the currency, and attempted to give such a direc- 
tion to public opinion as would stimulate Congress to imme- 
diate action. In an often-quoted speech at Fort Wagner, a 
town of Indiana, in October 1865, he announced the policy 
to be pursued :— 


‘I am not one of those,’ said he, ‘ who seem disposed to repudiate 
coin as a measure of value, and to make a secured paper currency 
the standard. Whenever specie is needed the paper currency of the 
country should be convertible into it, and a circulation which is not 
so convertible will not be, and ought not to be, long tolerated by the 
people. ‘The present inconvertible currency of the United States 
was a necessity of the war, but now that the war has ceased and 
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the Government ought not to be longer a borrower, this currency 
should be brought up to the specie standard, and I see no way of 
doing this but by withdrawing a portion of it from circulation. . . . 
The longer the inflation continues, the more difficult will it be for 
us to get back to the solid ground of specie payments, to which we 
must return sooner or later. If Congress shall, early in the ap- 
proaching session, authorise the funding of legal-tenders, and the 
work of reduction is commenced and carried on resolutely, but care- 
fully and prudently, we shall reach it probably without serious 
embarrassment to legitimate business ; if not, we shall have a brief 
period of hollow and seductive prosperity resulting in wide-spread 
bankruptcy and disaster.’ 

Congress met in December, and Mr. M‘Culloch in his 
official Report repeated and elaborated his argument in favour 
of contraction. Few persons as yet dared to oppose openly a 
policy on which all the financial operations of the war had 
rested, or to deny the implied pledge of the earliest possible 
return to specie payments, which lay at the bottom of all their 
legislation. _ Congress at once gave its approval to Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s doctrine, and the House passed on the 18th of 
December, by a vote of 144 to 6, the following. Resolution, 
which proved that Congress was still correct in its financial 
opinions, although its ideas on the subject of English grammar 
and composition were irregular :— 

‘Resolved, that this House cordially concurs in the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of a contrac- 
tion of the currency, with a view to as early a resumption of specie 
payments as the business interests of the country will permit ; and 
we hereby pledge co-operative action to this end as speedily as 
possible.’ 

A sceptical critic might even at this early time have sug- 
gested that the House had selected its words very happily 
if its purpose was only to pledge itself speedily and not to. 
pledge speedy action. Mr. M‘Culloch, however, having carried 
his point, probably troubled himself very little about the 
grammatical peculiarities of his friends. He waited for them 
to redeem their promise of ‘ speedy action,’ and four months 


later, on the 12th of April 1868, just a year after the close of 66 


the war, Congress passed an “Act authorising the Secretary to 
withdraw 2,000,000/. of the legal-tender currency within the 
next six months, after which he was at liberty to withdraw 
800,0002. a month. During the first year, therefore, the ex- 
treme contraction could not exceed 6,800,000/. in a total of 
80,000,000/. 

A member of the House ventured to trifle with its dignity, 
by comparing this policy of piecemeal contraction to ‘ the 
VOL. CXXIX. NO. CCLXIV. LL 
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‘ unwise philosophy of a humane man who was too kind-hearted 
‘ to cut off his dog’s tail at one stroke, and accordingly took 
‘only a little piece off each day.” The member who made 
this criticism had humour, if he wanted refinement. The 
illustration smells a little of the kennel, but there was force in 
it. The process chosen by the House was calculated to excite 
the greatest possible amount of resistance and to prolong the 
struggle for years, with almost a certainty that popular 
clamour would force Congress to abandon the effort long 
before the result was reached. Mr. M‘Culloch had not asked 
for this measure, and only resigned himself to it as being 
better than no measure at all. He had asked for absolute 
discretionary power over the whole ground, to contract rapidly 
or slowly according to the condition of the country; and he 
believed that this contraction could be so skilfully managed 
as to save credit and society any severe shock. Congress can 
scarcely be blamed for refusing to place such a power in the 
hands of a single man who was not responsible to it for his 
action; but if Congress was determined to rely on its own 
judgment, success should have justified such an interference, 
We believe Mr. M‘Culloch to have been too sanguine, but 
he would probably have been more successful than Congress, 
To elevate the standard of value from 72 to 100 is a task which 
becomes excessively difficult if prices have settled at the former 
point; it implies a great pressure on values and an entire 
overthrow of a corrupt system which in the United States 
had already taken deep root. Mr. M‘Culloch believed that the 
effect on prices would be merely nominal, and we will not 
undertake to say that he was mistaken; but whether nominal 
or not, the process is so difficult that no Government has ever 
succeeded in carrying it out, although nearly every Govern- 
ment in the history of the world has at one time or another 
degraded its standard, as the mere names of coins so commonly 
show. The example of England in 1819 served only to mis- 
lead public opinion in America. Mr. Tooke, in his ‘ History 
‘ of Prices, has sufficiently proved that the Bank of England 
note between 1797 and 1819 belonged to a different class of 
currency from that in which assignats and green-backs and 
other forced issues are to be placed. We must go back to the 
famous episode in English history of which Locke and Mon- 
tagu were the heroes, before we can find an example of a 
forcible elevation of the standard; but so far as Government 
paper-money is concerned, issued not in bank-discounts but 
by force, not regulated by public demand, nor liable to be 
thrown off the market if superfluous, there has been, we 
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believe, no single instance in history where such a currency, 
once depreciated to any considerable extent, has ever been 
redeemed at its par value. Two methods of restoring a fixed 
standard have been tried; the barbarous method of perma- 
nently degrading the standard itself; and the civilised method 
of redeeming the paper at its supposed market value, or repu- 
diating it altogether. The United States Government has 
pledged itself not to repudiate its obligations either in one 
way or the other. It has promised redemption in full, and if 
it succeeds, it will offer an example to the many nations now 
suffering under the same difficulties, which they will be glad 
to follow. If it fails, Europe will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that no new principle of finance has yet been dis- 
covered beyond the Atlantic, and that there is no danger 
threatened to European pride from the superior honesty of the 
United States. 

The result of the Act of April 12, 1866, was precisely what 
one might have predicted without laying any claim to peculiar 
foresight. During the year 1866, and a part of 1867, Mr. 
M‘Culloch was allowed to exercise his right of contraction until 
in November the amount of legal-tender currency was reduced 
from 80,000,000/. to about 73,000,000/. The year 1867 was 
everywhere one of severe depression; prices and wages fell in 
the United States as they fell in Europe, and a cry was imme- 
diately raised against contraction. Mr. M‘Culloch yielded to 
the popular demand, and stopped contracting, in the hope of 
quieting complaint. In his annual Report of December he 
made an earnest appeal to Congress to persevere in its policy ; 
and when it became evident that Congress was panic-stricken, 
he even pledged himself to withdraw no more paper until better 
times should return; but all his entreaties were absolutely 
thrown away, and almost the first act of Congress was to hurry 
a bill through both Houses with scarcely a pretence of oppo- 
sition, by which the policy of contraction was finally abandoned, 
after an experiment of eighteen months and the withdrawal of 
about 7,000,000/. in legal-tender notes. The whole subject has 
remained a mere topic of empty discussion since the passage 
of this law in January 1868. 

In the meanwhile, although the Secretary was not permitted 
to exercise his own discretion in funding legal-tender notes, no 
opposition was offered to his other funding operations which 
were on a scale such as very few financial ministers have ever 
known. Within three years after the close of hostilities, Mr. 
M‘Culloch was obliged to dispose of a floating debt equal to 
about 260,000,000/., and this operation, which even in the 
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quietest time would have given the strongest Government good 
cause for anxiety, had to be effected on the unsteady basis of 
a depreciated currency, the daily value of which depended on 
a thousand chances, with society and industry still disorganised, 
and in the face of a threatened financial crisis which was gene- 
rally expected as a necessary result of reckless national expen- 
diture and of an inflated and unsound condition of trade. In 
order to guard, so far as he could, against the dangers he 
foresaw, the Secretary accumulated a large gold reserve in the 
Treasury which he held as an encouragement to regular trade, 
and as a threat over the heads of speculators. No act of Mr, 
M‘Culloch’s has been more sharply criticised than this, and we 
are inclined to think that in no other act did his peculiar training 
and ability show themselves in so strong a light, or, taking 
everything into consideration, did they deserve more applause; 
but, whether we are right or wrong in this opinion, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch at least has against all criticism the triumphant answer of 
success. ‘ A great war has been closed, large loans have been 
‘ effected, heavy revenues have been collected, and some 
* 260,000,0007. of temporary obligations have been paid or 
‘ funded, and a great debt brought into manageable shape, not 
‘ only without a financial crisis, but without any disturbance to 
‘ the ordinary business of the country.’ Meanwhile, if allow- 
ance is made for the reserve fund in the Treasury, the debt 
on the Ist of July, 1868, had been reduced from 600,000,000/. 
to 500,000,000/. According to the Secretary’s last Report, 
more than 125,000,000/. had actually been paid out of surplus 
revenue on debts due at the close of the war. The remainder 
had been funded for the most part in so-called 5-20 bonds 
which could not be touched until five years had expired, and 
which the Government was pledged to pay in full at the end of 
twenty years. About 320,000,000, or three-fifths of the 
entire debt, existed in this form, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. 

The part of Mr. M‘Culloch’s policy which from an English 
point of view is most open to attack, is that which allowed 
him to devote so large a sum to the mere discharge of debt at a 
time when relief of industry from destructive taxation was a 
matter almost of life and death, as we shall presently show. 
Mr. M‘Culloch firmly believes that he is in the right, while 
all England would probably agree in pronouncing him to be 
wrong. In adopting his course, however, he was only follow- 
ing out the traditional policy of the United States Government 
which has been always based on the principle that a permanent 
debt is a permanent danger, a source of corruption to repub- 
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lican institutions, pressing unequally on the people, creating 
discontent at home and weakness abroad. We shall show 
presently some illustrations of the American argument drawn 
from the effects of high taxation on public prosperity and 
morals. Another illustration, still more significant, is sup- 
plied by the immediate rise of a party which, on one ground or 
another, insists upon a forcible interference with the rights of 
creditors. 

Simple repudiation has of course never been suggested. 
The point, as put by its supporters, has been one of the equitable 
rights of the debtor as opposed to the strict claim of the creditor. 
The 5-20 bonds, which, as we have already said, form the 
bulk of American indebtedness, were 6 per cent. bonds issued 
partly in 1862 and partly in subsequent years, which the Go- 
vernment pledged itself not to redeem until five years had 
elapsed after their date, but which must be redeemed in full at 
the end of twenty years. The five years’ grace has already 
expired so far as a portion of these bonds is concerned, and the 
Government is at liberty to pay them off and reduce the in- 
terest, if it can obtain the money, but unfortunately the market 
value 6f the bonds is only about 80 per cent. of their nominal 
value, and the operation would be a difficult one. Meanwhile 
the creditor who bought five-twenties at prices ranging from 
40 to 80, has received from 8 to 15 per cent. per annum on his 
investment ever since the purchase. 

The law authorising the issue of 5°20 bonds, did not in 
words pledge payment in coin merely for the reason that the 
legal-tender paper had at the time only just been invented, 
and no one as yet conceived the idea that it was to become a 
permanent standard of value. There is no question that the 
bonds were sold on the understanding that they were to be 
paid in coin when due, and that they could not have been sold 
at all, at least during the war, except on this understanding. 
But for anything that appears on the bonds itself, there is no 
reason why it may not be paid in ‘ lawful money,’ or, in other 
words, legal-tender paper. In this particular the advocates of 
repudiation have possibly the strict law on their side, while 
equity is on the side of the creditors, but this point could only 
be determined by the Supreme Court. 

Apparently this right of redemption in paper would seem 
to imply a corresponding right to issue an indefinite amount of 
greenbacks for the purpose of effecting the redemption, and 
such no doubt was the first idea of its inventors. But when 
it became evident that public opinion was firm against any 
further inflation, a more moderate idea was suggested. The 
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bonds, it was said, were lawfully payable only in the same 
currency in which they were issued, and this was legal-tender 
paper, it is true, but paper which by the solemn pledge of the 
Government, never could be issued to a greater amount than 
80,000,000/7. With this limitation no injury could be done to 
the creditor, who would receive all the value to which he was 
legally or equitably entitled. This is the ground which seems 
to have been finally taken by Mr. Pendleton, the leader of the 
so-called ‘ greenback party,’ and it is not materially different 
from the scheme so strongly pressed in England at the time of 
resuming specie payments, which was summarily rejected by 
Parliament. 

In the early part of 1868, before the general election, this 
doctrine seemed to be making great headway both in the 
democratic and in the republican parties which are outbidding 
each other in their local organisations for the popular vote. 
Some of the republican leaders in Congress began to waver, 
and John Sherman, senator from Ohio, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and one of the most cautious and respected 
among the republican chiefs, undertook to effect a compromise 
which should finally dispose of the controversy. He brought 
in a bill, not from his committee, but on his own responsibility, 
offering the public creditor a 5 per cent. bond secured from 
redemption for ten years, and finally payable in gold, in place 
of his 6 per cent. bond which was now payable at will; and, 
while disclaiming the idea of employing a threat, Mr. Sherman 
added that if this offer were rejected, he should himself vote 
in favour of redeeming the bonds in curreney. The propo- 
sition was not in itself unreasonable. The creditor might 
very possibly consider ten years’ undisturbed possession of his 
5 per cent. interest as a fair equivalent for the 6 per cent. 
bond with its liability to immediate redemption, and it is not 
unlikely that he would ultimately have been a gainer by the 
bargain; but the threat of compulsion alarmed the public and 
tainted the whole measure. The republican party refused to 
follow Mr. Sherman, whose position among his friends was 
gravely compromised, and the democratic party, with Mr. 
Pendleton at its head, demanded of Mr. Sherman the reason 
why, if he thought so well of its policy as a means of compul- 
sion, he did not adopt it as a principle. If the bonds were 
payable in paper, why not pay them in paper ? 

Another proposition was now introduced as a political bribe 
in the election, and the protection of this was assumed by 
General Butler of Massachusetts, a member of Congress better 
known in England for his military notoriety. With his usual 
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ingenuity Mr. Butler advanced his measure as one framed 
upon English law. The interest upon national securities pays 
income-tax in America as well as in England. Nay! said 
General Butler; England, whose example is so loudly vaunted 
for financial integrity, taxes the principal as well as the interest 
of her debt in the case of her terminable annuities, whereas we 
only propose to imitate the English practice so far as to collect 
the income-tax at the Treasury instead of trusting the honesty 
of each individual for a correct return. 

At first sight the suggestion seemed innocent enough, and 
the House was so well pleased with it, that without allowing 
debate it adopted a resolution instructing its Committee of 
Ways and Means at once to report a bill for levying a 10 per 
cent. tax at the Treasury on the interest of United States secu- 
rities. The instruction revealed the true nature of the project 
by dropping the whole pretext of income-tax, and directing 
the imposition of a new tax in addition to the old one, unaf- 
fected by its exemptions and striking especially at foreigners. 
The members of the Ways and Means Committee, whose 
chairman is leader of the House, after trying in yain to stop 
the Resolution, were obliged to submit in silence while the 
House passed it over their heads by a vote of 92 to 54. A 
very amusing, but rather undignified, contest then ensued 
between the House and its Committee. On the 2nd of July, 
three days after this scene, Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
reported a bill from the Committee, accompanying it with the 
following extraordinary defiance : 





‘ The Committee repeat that in reporting the bill they act in obe- 
dience to the positive directions of the House, and contrary to their 
own best judgment. ‘They reserve to themselves their rights as 
members of the House to oppose in every possible way the adoption 
of a measure which they regard as hostile to the public interest, and 
injurious to the national character.’ 

The House, whose duty it was to take offence at this unce- 
remonious lecture, did nothing of the sort, and left to General 
Butler the task of vindicating its dignity as well as the honesty 
of his own measure, both of which duties Mr. Butler performed 
with his usual boldness, indulging at the same time in many 
energetic and spiteful sallies against the Committee and the 
bill itself, which he declared had been carefully framed for the 
purpose of making the House odious and ridiculous. General 
Garfield retaliated by charging General Butler with having 
attempted to deceive the House in regard to his measure, and 
with having succeeded. The bill itself was buried under 
other pressing business, and could not possibly come up for 
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action until the next session of Congress; but its supporters, 
determined to obtain a vote on the direct principle, offered, by 
way of amendment to a funding bill then before the House, 
another proposition, much more cautiously framed and very 
moderate in character. The tax was reduced to 5 per cent. ; 
all income-tax exemptions were allowed in deduction ; and the 
amount levied at the Treasury was to be considered as a full 
discharge of all income-tax so far as national securities were 
concerned. The member who offered this measure declared 
his only object to be the exact reproduction of the English 
law. As such the House divided on the amendment, and 
rejected it by a vote of 73 to 38, thus sustaining its Committee 
against its own previous vote of instructions. 

The shrewdest politicians were entirely deceived as to the 
popularity of attacks on the national credit, and, when the 
elections came, this issue, which the republican party had 
feared and evaded, and which the democratic party had tried 
to press, seemed to exercise a disastrous influence on its friends. 
Mr. Pendleton failed to obtain the democratic nomination as 
President, and Mr. Seymour, who was opposed to all these 
schemes, had the honour of being defeated by General Grant 
in his stead. Mr. Sherman, as Senator, held his office without 
re-election, but his influence was greatly shaken. General 
Butler was subjected to an extremely bitter contest on the 
ground of his financial heresies, and although he carried the 
day, his republican allies in Congress were not so fortunate. 
Very few of them were returned. 

The election of November 1868 was therefore supposed to 
have decided the point that repudiation had no friends, and 
that, whatever happened, the public debt would be paid in full, 
in coin, when due. Much surprise was, therefore, felt when 
President Johnson, in his December message to Congress, 
suggested the idea of repudiating the whole debt in eighteen 
years and a-half. The President’s influence was so totally 
destroyed that no proposition made by him would have had 
the least chance of consideration, and in this case he only 
succeeded in giving to his old enemies in Congress the oppor- 
tunity of making easily a reputation for superior virtue by 
condemning his scheme. In point of fact, Mr. Johnson’s sug- 
gestion was only a curious indication of his own character and 
faculties; for, strange as it may seem, this proposal was made 
by him in good faith as one to which the public creditor 
‘might not be averse.’ He seriously expected that the bond- 
holders might be persuaded to accept his offer, not because it 
was their interest, but merely because in view of their past 
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profits their sense of justice would acknowledge that the 
arrangement was equitable. His meaning was that they 
should convert their bonds into a terminable annuity having 
eighteen and a half years to run, which would have been 
equivalent to a perpetual annuity at about 2 per cent. interest. 
The public, however, distrusting him personally, and unable to 
conceive the simplicity of a President who really imagined that 
creditors were influenced by ideas of abstract justice, set Mr. 
Johnson down as the worst repudiator of all, and rejoiced in 
the.consciousness that he had at last destroyed with his own 
hands the little respect which had still been preserved for 
him. 

At the close of an exhausting war, a deficit in the peace 
budget seems the natural condition of nations. We have 
already mentioned that the United States Government had 
not to suffer this last and worst of financial annoyances, but 
has on the contrary devoted 125,000,000/. of surplus revenue 
to the reduction of debt since September 1865. The true 
difficulty has here not been a want of money, for the country 
is very wealthy, and its resources, at least in the Northern 
States, were untouched by the war, but how best to collect 
the needed revenue has proved an unexpectedly awkward 
problem. Under the pressure of necessity Congress had im- 
posed excessive taxes which produced large sums of money 
but were destructive to healthy industry, and violated every 
economical law. The merest necessities of life and the simplest 
materials of labour were taxed and taxed again. Clothing, 
boots and shoes, cotton fabrics, raw cotton, leather, coal, and 
woollens, furnished several million pounds to the internal 
revenue; iron in every shape, pig and bar, sheet and castings, 
all manufactures of iron and of steel, lead, machinery and 
similar agents in productive industry, furnished millions more ; 
and these duties being collected in the form of a tax on the 
sales of each manufacturer, not only caused an excessive du- 
plication of taxes, each new process counting as a new manu- 
facture, but increased the cost of the finished product to a far 
greater extent than was represented by the amount of the tax, 
heavy as it often was. Railways, steamers, and companies 
which forwarded merchandise, and telegraph companies, all 
modes of conveyance and intercommunication, were heavily 
taxed. Repairs of engines, carriages, ships were burdened 
with a penalty. Insurance companies paid on their gross 
receipts, and joint-stock banks on their capital, circulation, and 
deposits. Finally, a heavy. income-tax crowned this tremend- 
ous scheme, but did not tell the whole story of the unfortunate 
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consumer. Perhaps the most mischievous tax of all which eat 
into the heart of society like a cancer, was that which resulted 
from the additional profit charged by every tradesman or 
manufacturer as a compensation for the risks to which he was 
subjected by the daily fluctuations of the currency. 

Partly in order to furnish artificial protection for native in- 
dustry, partly also to compensate for the effect of these internal 
taxes which gave artificial protection to foreign industry, Con- 
gress thought proper to raise the Customs’ duties to a point 
which at first sight seems inconsistent with international trade. 
The average r ates were increased until they reached nearly 50 
per cent. on the invoiced value of all dutiable articles. No 
description can present the condition of American industry in 
amore painful light than the bald fact that these enormous 
duties are universally agreed to have failed in giving the pro- 
tection intended. 

An effective collection of such taxes, both internal and 
import, was of course impossible, and indeed had they been 
rigorously collected, the country could scarcely have stood 
under their pressure. Ina single y ar 115,000,0002. in cur- 
rency, equivale nt to 80,000 0002, in coin, was paid i in taxes to 
the national Goverument, and yet the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue estimated that the laws were enforced with so 
little vigour that half the taxes were evaded. Four years of 
reckless national expenditure, followed by such a system of 
taxation, and based on such a currency, had changed mate- 
rially for the worse the habits and moral standard of the 
community. Productive pursuits, especially in the eastern 
States, unless artificially stimulated, ceased to yield any 
return nearly equivalent to the rapid gains of tr: ade and of 
speculation, with their additional chances for successful fraud. 
The rural districts threw a greater proportion than ever of 
their surplus population into the great cities, which grew with 

rapidity in spite of the rise in rents and in the cost of living; 
while everyone whose occupation or condition of life precluded 
the chance that he might cheat his neighbour as his neighbour 
cheated him, was ground into the dust. Slight sy mptoms indi- 
cated the tendency of society. The stock- exchange, for example, 
has as a rule been in no country a fashionable or an honoured 
field of activity, and America in former days offered no excep- 
tion to this ordinary law; yet it had now become in the great 
cities a favourite career. The same young men who in 1861 had 
sacrificed income, health, family, and, during four years, from 
motives as purely patriotic as human nature on its great scale 
is capable of producing, had endured every hardship that war 
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could inflict, now returned as colonels and generals, with their 
honours and their wounds, fresh from the famous armies of 
Virginia and Tennessee, glorying in their military career, 
fairly adored by the nation, proud in the consciousness that 
Europe had watched their campaigns with partisan eagerness 
—and returned to job merchandise or to plunge into the pro- 
fligate and swindling transactions of the stock-exchange and 
the gold-room. Mr. Wells’s first annual Report, made in De- 
cember 1866, nearly two years after hostilities had ceased, 
described a condition of things which seemed to offer all the 
signs of an imminent convulsion. The discharged soldiers 
seemed not to have returned to their old occupations; they 
had sought new homes and new interests. The system of 
apprenticeship to trade had almost ceased to exist; skilled 
labour was difficult to obtain at any rate of wages, and when 
obtained was no longer that of native but of naturalised citi- 
zens. All parts of the country continued to grow in popula- 
tion, but the growth of the cities was out of all proportion to 
that of the rural districts. The currency acted as a violent 
spur to speculation, and as a screen for unfair profits. Taxa- 
tion amounted to 2/. 7s. (gold) a head, against 2/. 5s. in Great 
Britain, and 12. 13s. in France. Smuggling had become a 
system, and fraud a habit. Rents and the ‘prices of staple 
articles of consumption had risen nearly 90 per cent. in six 
years. Exports had diminished and imports increased in 
value, while the difference had been paid in United States 
bonds. Flour could be imported from Europe at a profit. 
The shipping interest was almost destroyed, not merely by the 
war, but by the cost of materials and the absence of freight. 
The flush of returned peace, the flood of money poured out 
from the Treasury, and the heavy investments sent from 
Europe to purchase American securities, carried the nation 
easily over its first year of repose before the Government had 
thought it necessary to adopt a single measure for the preven- 
tion of its threatened difficulties. The revenue furnished a 


surplus* of 7,600,000/. for the financial year which ended on 
. Receipts. 1865-6. Expenditures. 

Customs . . . 179,046,651 | Civil Service. 41,056,961 
lands... . 665,031 | Pensions and Indians 18,852,416 
Direct tax eae ROIS 7ae | Wee Sw a 284,449,701 
Internal revenue 809,226,813 | Navy ... . 43,324,118 
Miscellaneous . 67,119,369 | Interest on debt . 133,067,741 

Total . $558,032,618 $520,750,937 


Surplus . . $37,281,681 (7,600,000/.). 
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the Ist of July 1866. The only law which Congress passed 
for reducing the taxes dated from July 13th, fifteen months 
after the war had ceased, and gave relief to the amount of 
about 13,000,000/. on articles of first necessity, without touch- 
ing the system itself which was now beginning to rouse deep 
popular discontent. The second year beg: an so prosperously 
for the Treasury that Mr. M‘ Culloch, i in his annual Report of 
December 1866, was able to promise a surplus for the Ist of 
July 1867 of not less than 30,000,000/., a promise that was 
literally kept.* Such a disproportionate excess of income over 
expenditure could not in the nature of things be permanent, 
and the time had now come when the tide which had thus far 
floated the country over all its perils had reached its highest 
point and had begun to ebb. The year 1867 was everyw vhere 
one of stagnation and disaster. T he United States suffered no 
more, or even less, than many other countries; but there was 
a general fall of about 10 per cent. in prices, and a sharp pres- 
sure on profits and wages—the premonitory symptoms of a 
return to the natural conditions of industry. Congress, mean- 
while, had on the 2nd of March 1867 made another reduction 
in taxes to the extent of about 8,000,0002.,, accompanying this 
gift by extravagant appropriations calculated to counteract all 
attempts at enforcing economy for some time to come and to 
make proper reforms impossible. By the close of the year 1867, 
the growls of popular dissatisfaction became so energetic that 
there was no longer a possibility of neglecting them, ‘especially 
since the general election of 1868 was close at hand, and there 
was great danger that the dominant party in Congress might 
lose its control of power unless some attention ,was paid to the 
public interests. Popular forbearance had been severely tried. 
After three years of experience, the fact was no longer to be 
disguised that the whole revenue system was a mass of corrup- 
tion, intolerable even in America, where public opinion tolerates 
abuses such as would excite in England a revolution. This 
statement may seem exaggerated and unfair, but our language 
is weak when compared with the official reports of the authori- 


* 1866-7. 
Customs . . . 176,417,810 | Civil Service. 51,110,027 
“a ee 1,163,575 Pensions and Indians 25,579,083 
Direct tax .. 4300388 | War «. s % 95,224,415 
Internal revenue 266,027,537 Navy . . 31,034,011 
Miscellaneous . 42,824,852 | Interest on debt . 143,781,591 
Total . 490,634,007 $346,729, 127 


Surplus . . $143,904,880 (29,732,000/.). 
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ties who, next to the President, were trusted with the execution 
of the laws. Mr. Rollins, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, in his Report of December 1867, speaks as follows of his 
own department :— 


‘If all the various means resorted to by many modern distillers 
for the accomplishment of their designs upon the revenue and its 
officers, could be truthfully written, the very safety of our institu- 
tions might well be questioned. . . . The failure to collect the tax 
upon distilled spirits, and the imperfect collections from several 
other objects of taxation, are attributable more to the frequent 
changes of officers, and to the inefficiency and corruption of many of 
them, than to any defect in the law. I write this in the advocacy 
and the defence of every wor thy, honest officer, but J write it with 
shame. The legal evidence of its truth may never be found, but the 
moral evidence is patent to every thoughtful observer. . . . There 
is reason to believe that more public dissatisfaction arises from the 
fuilure to secure the tax upon spirits than from all other causes 
combined, and unless some remedy is obtained, I apprehend further 
demoralisation extending through other sources of revenue, and cor- 
rupting even the business relations of individuals.’ 

Mr. Wells spoke still more strongly :— 


‘ The necessity involved imperils not only the revenue, and conse- 
quently the public credit, but even the very existence and mainte- 
nance of republican institutions. .. . What a spectacle is to-day 
presented to the country of the law in repeated instances breaking 
down ; of a large proportion of the assessed internal-revenue taxes 
remaining uncollected, or collected for the benefit of some other 
recipient than the national Treasury; and of fraud and incompe- 
tency in official position becoming daily more apparent and disas- 
trous in their consequences. But in this exhibit, painful as it is, 
the case is only half stated. The demoralising influence of success- 
ful evasion of the revenue and the accumulation of profit thereby, 
has penetrated deeply into the community, and public sentiment has 
become influenced to such an extent that no serious disgrace attaches 
to transactions in which Government is a party, which, if committed 
against individuals, would be universally branded as infamous.’ 

The duty on distilled spirits which threatened the very 
existence of republican institutions, and threatened it more 
seriously than all the armies of the rebel confederation, 
amounted to about eight shillings (currency) the gallon, which 
was two shillings less than the English duty when reduced to 
the same standard of measure and of value. The production 
of distilled spirits at a moderate estimate was forty-five million 
gallons per annum, which should have produced a revenue of 
18 000,0007., and actually produced in its best year about 
6,000,000/., while even this small receipt fell off to 3,000,000/. 
in the year 1867-8. During the whole existence of this tax, 
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the market price of distilled spirits was never sufficiently high 
to yield anything but a loss to the distiller after paying the 
tax. Every distiller must therefore of necessity have defrauded 
the Government, and the public must have paid to fraudulent 
distillers and their agents at least 10,000,0002. per annum, 
which belonged of right to the national Treasury. This im- 
mense plunder created an organised interest commonly known 
as the ‘ whisky-ring,’ which pursued systematically the busi- 
ness of deceiving or corrupting the Government officials with 
such success as Mr. Rollins and Mr. Wells have described in 
the extracts we have quoted. Nor was this an isolated case, 
The frauds in tobacco, fermented liquors, and coal-oil were 
believed to be relatively greater than those in distilled spirits, 
According to universal agreement, little more than half the 
internal taxes were now collected, while, of the other half, 
two-thirds probably went into the pocket of the fraudulent 
dealer in order that the public might save the other third. 

The Treasury groaned and Congress stormed over so scan- 
dalous a condition of affairs. The press grew absolutely weary 
of complaint, and timid citizens trembled at a future which 
seemed so probable and so unexpectedly near. Nor was it 
only in the national service that venality showed itself superior 
to Government and more powerful than law. The great 
corporations whose wealth and power were now extending 
beyond limits consistent with the public interest, found no 
difficulty in buying whatever legislation they wanted from the 
State Legislatures, and whatever justice they required from 
the elective judiciary of New York. The facts were notorious. 
A mere glance at the daily press of New York is enough to 
show that the general want of confidence in men and institu- 
tions closely resembled a panic. 

There is, however, one peculiarity of the situation which 
strikes an English mind with especial surprise. That the 
head of the most important service in the Government should 
calmly accuse his subordinates in a mass of being in collusion 
with thieves, seems astonishing, but that after such an accusa- 
tion everything should go on as before is almost incredible. 
One assumes as a matter of course that some political jealousy 
was involved, and that the charge was at once denied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or by Congress. Nothing of the 
kind occurred. On this point Mr. M‘Culloch was in sympathy 
with Mr. Rollins, while members of Congress had good reason 
to know that the charge was true, since it was their influence 
which had appointed to office these very men who were now 
shown to be thieves. The accusation was undenied, and no 
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man in the United States doubted its truth, yet nothing was 
done to correct an evil which in England would have cost the 
strongest Ministry its office, and the largest Parliamentary 
majority its seats. 

The secret of this inaction lies below the surface of American 
politics. Whatever may be the amount of social corruption 
in the United States, and we believe it to have been greatly 
exaggerated, the political corruption is serious. Primo magis 
ambitio quam avaritia animos hominum exercebat. Party or- 
ganisations in America have obtained a wonderful development 
and a dictatorial power. Resting as they must upon the most 
numerous and therefore the poorest classes of society, they 
undertake to account for the political opinions of every citizen. 
They are marvellously effective, but they are excessively 
costly, and they can only be held together by two influences, 
money and patronage. Few men are so pure as to devote 
their time and labour to an organisation of this sort from mere 
motives of patriotism. The United States Government, in 
consequence, has never had an efficient civil service, since for 
forty years past it has been almost constitutional law that no 
civil servant of the Government holds his place on any other 
tenure than the will of the political party in power; and this 
right of removal, with its corresponding right of appointment, 
has been the most highly valued prerogative of office and the 
most effective weapon in party warfare. Even the President 
clings to his right of personally appointing to small offices. 
Any English visitor who calls upon him in his private cabinet, 
may see in the ante-room the applicants for office waiting hour 
after hour for a personal interview. Each President in turn— 
Mr. Lincoln not less than Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Johnson 
not less than Mr. Lincoln—has fostered this abuse of power. 
Each member of Congress nurses still more carefully the 
share of patronage which falls to his hand. If a friend of the 
Administration, he may control his constituents by alternately 
bribing or threatening the local politicians who control the 
primary caucuses of their party; and if an enemy of the Ad- 
ministration, he has almost a greater influence in the possible 
patronage which a party triumph may bring. This practice 
was barely tolerable before the war, when the executive 
patronage was small; but the new revenue system vastly in- 
creased the number of officials, and gave to them powers which 
until now had been unknown to the United States. They 
were able, if they chose, to annoy and perhaps to ruin their 
enemies, and to make the fortunes of their friends. If they 
were zealous and generous in their support of the winning 
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cause, few members of Congress would be too curious about 
their accounts, and complaints might commonly be stifled. 
The system was one which tended directly to interest the 
officer in encouraging fraud or in assuming its existence, 
because he could thus control the influence of the fraudulent 
and sometimes of the honest dealer under a threat of ruin, 
while either political party was interested in supporting and 
protecting the official who acted most effectively in its behalf. 
The disorg: inised condition of the Government under President 
Johnson left no check to this form of corruption, but it was 
not peculiar to that or any other Administration. It was an 
essential part of the political system, one of the most effective 
and necessary agents in party organisations. The remedy 
was simple, had parties honestly w ‘ished it; for, without any 
legislation whatever, a mere abandonment of the practice of 
removal from office without cause would in a short time have 
corrected the evil, but parties could not persuade themselves 
to cut away the props of their power. Mr. Rollins indeed 
could say that he wrote his charges with shame, though he 
had no personal share in these abuses, but as between the two 
great political parties, to one or the other of which every 
citizen was almost obliged to belong, there was in respect to 
this kind of corruption very little to choose. The evil has 
now flourished for years at an expense of 20,000,000. per 
annum to the Government according to estimates furnished by 
the Treasury officials, but there is only a vague and distant 
prospect of any vigorous action on the part of Congress. 
Congress could, however, and did storm violently at the 
‘ whisky-ring, and at all the other ‘rings’ which infest 
American politics, while members who would have thought 
themselves disgraced by the offer of their money, did not 
hesitate to use their political power. Nevertheless, the public 
discontent was now beginning to fasten upon particular abuses 
like that of the whisky-tax and frauds on the revenue, symp- 
toms of the disease but not the disease itself, and with declining 
revenue, suffering industry , and an imminent general election, 
Congress, on meeting in December 1867, felt that prompt 
action was urgently required. Its first reform was such as its 
enemies might have predicted. It instantly passed an Act 
stopping the contraction of the currency, while Mr. M‘Culloch 
in despair urged that, if only the power were left him, he would 
promise not to use it. The next reform was to repeal the tax 
on cotton. <A third law, approved March 31, 1868, swept 
from the statute-book all the remaining taxes on manufactures ; 
and, finally, after long and painful discussion, the tax on dis- 
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tilled spirits was reduced from eight shillings to two shillings 
and sixpence the gallon. These reductions were equivalent to 
a sacrifice of 14,000,000/. of revenue without estimating any 
loss from the duty on spirits. They were in themselves wise 
so far as they went, and they cured some part of the disease, 
not by purifying the system, but by narrowing the area of 
corruption. They were not reform itself, but they were the 
last expedients possible before Congress was driven to reform. 
A single further step will oblige the nation to study its own 
condition and to understand its dangers. Meanwhile the 
financial year ended with a surplus * of nearly 6,000,0007. 

No further reduction of taxes was attempted in the session 
which has just closed, but we believe that the result of the 
financial year ending with the Ist July next, will show a con- 
siderable surplus of revenue, which may be moderately esti- 
mated at 4,000,000/, In the meanwhile, the new, reduced tax 
on distilled spirits, which for a time seemed to answer every 
purpose of its supporters, has proved as ineffective as the 
heavier duty. The price of distilled spirits has again fallen to 
a point which proves the existence of fraud; and the distillers, 
driven from the eastern cities, have succeeded in corrupting 
western officials by some process which the Government has 
hitherto failed to discover. The new Administration, however, 
has undertaken to purge the revenue service, and will probably 
succeed in better collecting the taxes. On the other hand, 
Congress has finally settled the fate of repudiation by passing 
with large majorities in both Houses a Bill which pledges the 
country to redeem its bonds and notes in coin ; and the success 
of this measure, supported by the energetic language of Presi- 
dent Grant’s inaugural address, has already raised the price of 
United States securities until a reduction of interest on a great 
part of the debt seems nearly practicable. The leader of the 
House ventures to hope for a surplus of 20,000,000/. for the 
year 1869-70; and with only ordinary prudence the taxes 
may be greatly diminished, and at the same time both capital 
and interest of the debt considerably reduced. 





° Receipts. 1867-8. Expenditures. 


Customs . . . 164,464,599 | Civilservice . . 60,011,018 
Mees . wg 1,348.715 | Pensions, &c. . . 27.883 069 
Direct tax... 1788.145 | War... . . 1238,246648 
Internal revenue . 191,087.589 | Navy. . . . . 28,775,502 
Miscellaneous . . 46,949.033 | Interest on debt . 149,424,045 

Total . . $405,638,081 | $377,340,282 


Surplus . . $28,297,800 (5,800,000/.), 
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If we now sum up the results of the four years, we shall find 
that a debt, which if tunded at the close of the war would have 
reached 600,000,000/., has been successfully converted into 6 
per cent. bonds for the most part, and reduced to 530,000,000/,, 
paying 26,000,000/. annual interest. These bonds will be 
redeemed and the interest lowered whenever the Government 
succeeds in borrowing at a cheaper rate. During the adminis- 
tration of General Grant the financial policy may be considered 
as fixed, and all danger of interference with the creditor, except 
on just terms, at an end; but long before these four years are 
over, it is probable that the 5°20 bonds will all be redeemed, 
and the question of repudiation settled by the issue of new 
certificates bearing a lower rate of interest, and payable by 
law in coin. 

The currency question remains untouched ; but if the funded 
debt is successfully treated, and the capital gradually reduced, 
the floating debt must sooner or later be redeemed. We do 
not, however, venture any opinion as to the process which will 
be followed or the time which will be required. 

The internal-revenue taxes have been reduced about 
35,000,000/., and most of the worst burdens have been removed 
from industry ; but the import duties have not been touched, 
and the revenue service, in both its branches, is a public 
scandal. 

If we are right in our statements, it is clear that what pro- 
gress the United States Government has made in settling its 
financial difficulties has been due to its resources, and not to 
the skill with which its resources are managed. A more extra- 
vagant and wasteful system than the one adopted in America 
does not exist in any civilised country. The internal-revenue 
system, it is true, has now been reduced to very moderate pro- 
portions, and the amount of tax collected (28,000,000/) is 
not great; but even this moderate sum costs the people dearly. 
There is a difficulty peculiar to America in the way of excise 
taxes, a difficulty of enforcing law. The Government began 
boldly and confidently with the theory that political economy 
as practised in Europe was applicable to the United States, 
but no Government ever deceived itself more completely. 
Within a very short space of time it was proved that not only 
were the country and the institutions peculiar, but the nature 
of the people was refractory. Congress could easily enough 
impose an eight-shilling excise duty on spirits, but the tempta- 
tion of immense profit at once called into action all the resources 
of Yankee ingenuity, all the shrewd and unscrupulous qualities 
of the people, to defeat the scheme; and we have shown how 
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the struggle, after shaking society to its foundations, éndéd in 
an absolute overthrow of the law, until, so complete was the 
disaster, few Americans can now comprehend: how such ‘a tax 
san be anywhere collected, under any system however perfect. 
The idea of taxing very heavily a few articles of large con- 
sumption had to be abandoned, and the only resource was a 
diffusion of taxes by means of licenses and stamps, which still 
had the disadvantage of interfering with industry, and allowing 
wide latitude of evasion without being equally productive. 
The Government was of necessity thrown back upon its import 
duties as the only very productive taxes that could be cheaply 
and thoroughly collected. Tax for tax, the internal duty was 
much the more expensive of the two. 

High duties on imports, the highest that were consistent 
with trade and with healthy home industry, became, therefore, 
not merely advisable but inevitable; and no foreign nation 
would have complained so long as they were adapted to bear 
equally and steadily on honest commerce. Even this result 
would have been difficult, if not impossible to attain, for within 
the borders of the United States are produced many of the staple 
articles of trade from which England and the other European 
nations derive the bulk of their income. Tea and coffee could 
bear high duties, but tobacco, sugar, and wine are all produced 
in large quantities in the United States, and high duties upon 
them were merely protective to the home producer. But 
Congress did not stop to consider what might be the most 
perfect form of tariff. With few exceptions, 1t imposed duties 
upon all imported articles with the avowed intention of stimu- 
lating home industry. Mr. Wells’s last Report furnishes some 
illustrations of the result in three prominent instances—lumber, 
salt, and pig-iron. We prefer to quote his authority because 
it is official, not because we might not furnish other examples 
which would be equally curious. 

The duty on lumber is 20 per cent. ad valorem, equivalent, 
with resulting charges, to 25 per cent., and is of course directed 
only against Canadian competition. ‘The price of the import 
regulates domestic prices. ‘The net invoice value of the im- 
‘ portation of rough lumber during the fiscal year 1868 was 
* about 1,500,000/., while the value of the domestic product for 
‘ the same period, or that part of it which entered into competi- 
‘ tion with the foreign import, may be approximately estimated 
‘ at 12,000,0002. For every dollar, theretore, which is taken in 
* the form of a direct tax, seven are taken indirectly through the 
* increase of prices ; or, in other words, 450,000/. are received 
Finto the Treasury at am indirect cost: of about: 3,200,000. 
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The duty on salt is from 100 to 170 per cent. on its import- 
ing price, or almost prohibitive. The consumption is not 
stated by Mr. Wells, but we believe it is equal to at least 
15,000,000 bushels, and the unnecessary enhancement of cost, 
or tax, paid directly to American salt companies, is about six- 
pence on each bushel, or 375,000/. per annum, with no ad- 
vantage to the Treasury. 

The duty on pig-iron is equivalent to 50 per cent. on the 
cost of production in the United States. ‘ The community at 
‘ large has been compelled to pay an unnecessary profit of from 
‘ 28s. to 40s. per ton, on a present annual product of 1,500,000 
‘ tons,’ and has therefore been subjected during the past year 
to a tax of from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/., paid of course to 
the manufacturers of pig-iron exclusively. 

These instances are. merely common examples of the reck- 
lessness and extravagance which is characteristic of the United 
States tariff, and their pith is contained in the fact that the 
lumber-merchant, the salt-company, and the manufacturer of 
pig-iron collect every shilling of their taxes, though the Govern- 
ment cannot collect more than sixpence in the shilling of its 
own. Lumber, pig-iron, and even salt cannot be smuggled in 
quantities large enough to affect the price. The whole tax 
falls directly on the consumer, and of these articles, every 
man, woman, and child in the United States is directly or in- 
directly a large consumer. 

The Government, therefore, collects one tax, amounting to 
60,000,000/. or thereabout. Certain favoured interests collect 
another tax, the amount of which we are unable to estimate, 
A third tax is collected by the smuggler. We have already 
mentioned the sum paid under this head during several years 
to the ‘ whisky-ring,’ and we have public official statements 
that fraud is equally successful in other branches of the 
internal revenue. The customs-duties are probably better 
collected, but any responsible man may contract in Montreal 
or Liverpool for the delivery of smuggled goods in New York. 
This is the last report of the Commissioner of Customs, the 
third Commission we have to cite as to abuses on the revenue 
service. Mr. Wells states that the number of duty-paid 
foreign cigars, which in 1859 was reported at about 800,000,000 
per annum, was reduced in 1867 to 30,000,000 under a duty 
of 150 per cent. ad valorem, although the actual consumption 
is supposed to have increased. So tvo with champagne, opium, 
und many other dutiable articles. The consumer probably 
saves a certain amount by paying tax to the smuggler rather 
than to the Government, but the burden must be borne, and 
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the cost of production in the United States must ultimately tell 
what this burden amounts to. 

Finally, the capitalist collects a fourth tax. Every influence, 
whether we call it tax or not, which increases the cost of pro- 
duction, increases immediately the amount of capital required 
to produce the same result as before. In the United States 
capital has always been deficient, and 7 per cent. per annum 
even before the war was a moderate return for its use. Go- 
vernment then intervened as a borrower, and has practically 
fixed the minimum of interest at between 7 and 8 per cent. This 
system of taxation compels every employer of capital to use 
a larger amount-in his business than would be required if the 
system were reformed. ‘The borrower, therefore, is compelled 
to increase the competition for capital, and to pay higher 
interest on a larger sum, with the understanding that his 
industry must perish unless he can compel the consumer to 
pay not only the additional interest but also a certain addi- 
tional profit in consideration of the increased risk incurred on 
the increased capital. Nor is this all. The currency is a 
discredited and fluctuating medium of exchange, and the 
capitalist charges his increased risk on this score also to the 
borrower, who must necessarily throw off the double risk again 
on the consumer. Government then intervenes and taxes the 
capitalist on his increased profits in order to escape taxing 
labour, and the capitalist quietly counts the increased tax as 
so much additional expense, and throws it off upon the bor- 
rower, who must either throw it on the consumer or become 
bankrupt. 

The Government seizes, let us say, 20,000,000/. from the 
public, and gives it to certain favoured citizens who spend a 
considerable portion of it in hiring labour, creating an artificial 
demand, and raising the standard of wages. Increased wages 
imply increased capital, increased interest, increased cost of 
production, and so back again to increased wages. This process 
continues until capital commands 10 per cent. interest where 
it formerly received 7, and an average duty of 50 per cent. 
on all imported articles that pay duty at all, is acknowledged 
both by free-traders and protectionists to be no longer pro- 
tective. 

In all this operation there is no new principle involved, and 
if all political economy is not a deception, the ultimate pressure 
must sooner or later fall upon labour. ‘The profits of capital 
are not diminished, and it is not likely that in a country like 
America the demand for capital can be permanently checked. 
But the tendency of the system is to increase the wealth of 
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individuals and corporations at'a more rapid rate’ than the 
wealth of the public at large. Capital accumulates rapidly, 
but it accumulates in fewer hands, and the range of separation 
between the wealthy and the poor becomes continually wider. 
Mr. Wells, in his last Report, has collected a great amount of 
evidence to prove that the burden has in fact fallen upon wages, 
as was to be inferred from ad priori reasoning, and that the 
purchasing power of a day’s labour in 1868 is considerably 
less than it was in 1860. but hitherto the stress of suffering 
has fallen most severely on the intermediate class, whose in- 
comes were, to a greater or less extent, fixed. The ordinary 
expenses of life have nearly doubled in eight years, but in 
many cases incomes are not greater in paper than they were in 
1860 in coin. All liberal professions have felt the shock. The 
Universities with their instructors were reduced to a pitiable 
condition. The clergy of all sects found themselves struggling 
with poverty hitherto unknown. The great mass of lawyers 
and the bench suffered a similar degradation. Science and 
literature languished. The United States Government in its 
western surveys could obtain the services of its botanists and 
zoologists at 10/. a month in currency, while it paid 15/. to the 
cook “and mule-driver who acc ompanied them. We do not 
now speak of the inhabitants of great cities, nor of the few 
distinguished men whose incomes were swelled beyond the 
average, but of the population at large, especially in the rural 
districts of the older States, where changes went on in silence, 
and men, who in old times lived plentifully, now restricted their 
expenses, eat meat four times a week instead of every day, and 
said nothing of their economies. The public press seldom 
pauses to mark such silent changes as these. They lie under- 
neath the surface of society, but they indicate disaster to the 
principle of social equality. 

Agriculture, at least in the western States, did not suffer, 
partly because the introduction of machinery has neutralised 
the rise in wages, partly because the western farmer is little 
affected by taxation and almost independent of society; partly, 
too, because all the harvests except the last have been short, 
and high prices have been maintained. The natural increase 
of population keeps pace with the development of new lands 
which the Government practically gives for nothing to the 
settler. The West, therefore, exists under exceptional condi- 
tions. But in the main, it is true, as Mr. Wells has said, that 
the rich become richer and the poor poorer ; nor is this fact in 
any way disproved by the corresponding fact that production 
increases with great rapidity. The system. is corrupt, it is. an 
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outrage on common sense, it is extravagant beyond belief, it 
exalts fraud and ruins honesty; but the physical growth of the 
country is in itself so energetic that misgovernment can at 
best pervert, but not seriously check it. The labourer can 
bear a diminution in his wages. The mechanic may be forced 
to economise and yet live well as compared with his rivals in 
Europe. A mere failure to increase production so rapidly as 
it might be increased, is all that can be predicated; a mere 
retardation, not a stoppage, of national prosperity. But in the 
meanwhile all articles of export rise in price until foreign 
nations will no longer buy, und the country can only send gold 
and certificates of debt abroad to pay for purchases which no 
tariff nor law can stop. 

We will not undertake to predict how long this process can 
last. If its results please the American people, England will 
not complain, for she will not be the principal sufferer in 
this drunken bout. Foreign nations, carrying out a selfish 
political policy, will probably find it to their interest that the 
United States should continue to produce for herself only, 
and pay her enormous imports in notes bearing practically 
8 per cent. interest, the return of which in any large quantity 
would damage her credit and disorganise her trade; that she 
should elevate the scale of social expenditure, and at the same 
moment depress the standard of the working class; that she 
should build up an oligarchy resting on corporate and private 
wealth, and prepare the way for that corruption which, in its 
own time, will overthrow her institutions. The great respon- 
sibility of the new Administration is to itself and not to the 
world. The best Americans are looking to it with the deepest 
anxiety, to save the country so far as possible from its dangers 
by effecting a reform the principles of which we have pointed 
out; but if the hope is disappointed, even though the country 
should go on increasing its wealth and power more rapidly than 
ever, the world will have a right to believe that neither the 
skill of the Government nor the virtue of American institu- 
tions has had any share in the result, except so far as the 
nation is receiving and exhausting advantages left to it by a 
past and purer generation. 
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Art. 1X.— The History of the Life and Times of Edward III, 
By Witiiam Longman. 2 vols. London: 1869. 


A FAVOURITE topic for the sarcasms of the wits of the last 

generation was the want of literary culture, and even of 
ordinary information, under which they conceived the publishers 
of their day for the most part to labour, and which disqualified 
those persons from being themselves competent judges of the 
merits of the works submitted to them. ‘The charge, which 
was probably a good deal exaggerated, could certainly not 
have been made at all during the greater part of the last 
century,* when the trade was in the hands of such men as 
Cave, Dodsley, and Richardson, who were all not only pub- 
lishers but authors of fair repute; and one of whom achieved 
a fame which a hundred years and even the pre-eminent merit 
of some of his successors have not been able to surpass. Not 
only did Cave found the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’— which sur- 
vived till a very recent period in its original form, now some- 
what modified, and which has an undeniable title to be 
regarded as the parent of the whole family of Magazines, 
Miscellanies (need we be ashamed to add Keviews?) — but 
his cwn pen furnished many, and those not the worst arti- 
cles which appeared in it. Dodsley has not only the high 
honour of having been one of the earliest appreciators of the 
talents of Burke, whom he selected as the first editor of his 
‘Annual Register,’ and of having suggested the ‘ Dictionary’ 
to Johnson, but was himself the author of one or two very 
tolerable poems, and of several farces of more than average 
liveliness and humour. The last of the trio, Richardson, 
was in fact a printer rather than a publisher, though in his 
trade capacity he became Master of the Stationers’ Company. 
These things are lost sight of; but the author-of ‘ Clarissa’ 
and ‘ Sir Charles Grandison’ can never be forgotten, though 
fashions may change, as long as truth of character and deli- 
cacy of sentiment are admired in English literature. 


* Young’s sarcasm— 
‘Unlearned men of books assume the care, 
As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair’— 
refers to booksellers, not to publishers, though it does not follow 
that they looked on it as a censure; since Mr. C. Knight (‘Shadows 
‘of the Ol Booksellers,’ Introduction, p. 13), tells us that ‘there 
‘was an axiom amongst some of the old vendors of literary wares 
‘that a booksellet should know nothing of books beyond their title- 
‘ pages.’ 
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Under the two last Georges the pens of publishers do indeed 
seem to have slumbered, but their long rest refreshed them; 
and in recent years more than one member of the brotherhood 
has disdained to content himself with sending forth to the 
reading world only the works of others. Mr. Murray, whose 
sagacious estimate of the requirements of this locomotive age 
led him to project the admirable series of handbooks which 
bear his name, is understood not only to have planned them, 
but to have assisted in the compilation of some of the earlier 
volumes. Mr. Bohn has translated some of the works of 
Machiavelli; and the Philobiblon Club are indebted to him 
for a Dictionary of Quotations and a biography of Shakspeare. 
And Mr. Charles Knight has not only shown himself a judi- 
cious and tasteful editor of and commentator on Shakspeare, 
but has given us also an autobiography of great interest ; and 
his popular History of Evgland is, perhaps, the most impartial 
existing record of the annals of this country. 

Their example has not been wholly lost upon their foreign 
brethren; one of whom, the great Parisian printer and pub- 
lisher, M. Didot, has recently applied himself to the task of 
determining the orthography of his native tongue, and, if we 
may so say, codifying the laws of French spelling. Such a 
task can rarely be easy, and is especially arduous in a case in 
which, according to the complaint of one grammarian, the 
sound of a letter and its sign, the written and the spoken lan- 
guage, are so fatally divorced;* in which the delicacies of 
pronunciation are so numerous and minute that another gram- 
marian desires to expand the alphabet into not fewer than forty 
letters to enable him to express them,f and where tlie admitted 
arbiter of all literary matters, the Academy, is often equally 
indifferent to precedent and to analogy. But M. Didot, in- 
spired with the laudable hope of thus contributing, as he 
describes his object, to the propagation of the knowledge both 
of his language in general, and of the chief works of its most 
excellent authors, has not shrunk from undertaking the duty, 
which devolved on him by a sort of inheritance from his father 
and his uncle; and he has executed it, if a foreigner may be 


* ¢ Alors (in the sixteenth century) commenga le fatal divorce entre 
le son et le signe, eutre la langue parlée et la langue écrite.’ 
(Raoux, quoted by M. Didot, Obs. sur [Urthographie frangaise, 
p- 200.) 

t ‘Domergue reconnait 21 voix ou voyelles distinctes, qu'il repré- 
sente par 21 signes ; 19 articulations, qu'il exprime par 19 consonnes, 
dont chacune, comme chaque voyelle, a un emploi fixe et incom- 
muunicable.’ (1b. p. 169.) 
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permitted to pass a judgment on such a subject, with very con 
siderable success. 

The work before us is a still more creditable specimen of 
literary taste and industry in the extensive and toilsome field 
of general history. It might have been supposed that a share 
in the superintendence of one of the largest publishing estab- 
lishments in the world, however much its labours may be 
lightened by the organisation wrought out by experience and 
tradition, would have left a gentleman so employed but little 
leisure for the extensive rez ading, the patient research, the 
careful comparison and estimate of different authorities, which 
are required of the historian above all other writers. But a 
ruling passion generally finds or makes a way for its gratifi- 
cation ; and it is fortunate when that self-gratification “tends, 
as in the present instance, to the general instruction and ad- 
vantage. Books devoted to a single reign or a limited period 
do this good service among others, that they bring before the 
reader minute incidents and apparently trivial circumstances 
which writers on a more extensive plan are apt to pass over, 
but which, nevertheless, as indicative of the customs and 
feelmgs of a bygone age, are at least equally valuable with 
many events more imposing in their outward appearance, 
With such the present volumes are richly stored; as, indeed, 
the period to which they relate is one which can hardly be ex- 
ceeded for the materials of that kind which it reveals to a 
curious and discerning inquirer. For certainly of all the sove- 
reigns of the middle ages, there are few who deserve to fill so 
large a space in the eyes of posterity as Edward I11.; no one 
whose reign presents such diversified features to attract minds 
of every class. Hume remarks that ‘ no reign among those of 
‘our ancient monarchs deserves more to be studied,’ though 
the inferences which he deduces from its transactions do not 
altogether coincide with those which have been drawn from 
them by writers more attached to the constitutional rights of 
the people. The soldier and the lover of martial enterprise 
naturally turn with admiration to an era pre-eminently rich in 
military “glory. He who shares the regret so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Burke for the graceful virtues of chivalry, can find 
no more brilliant representation of its most splendid and most 
attractive qualities than the royal family itself, Edward, the 
Black Prince, and Philippa, a wife and mother worthy of such 
a husband and such a son. The literary man remembers that 
it was by Edward that Chaucer was despatched on the em- 
bassies to France and Italy which contributed to give him that 
insight into character, and that fertility of invention in describ- 
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ing the feelings of different classes which are the principal charm 
of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ While deeper than that felt by 
warrior or student is the interest with which all who value reli- 
gious liberty must regard this great reign; since it was then 
that Wiclif gave the first blow to the superstitions with which 
Rome had overlaid true religion, and, by disputing at once the 
doctrine and the temporal authority of the Pope, paved the way 
for the emancipation of this nation from his yoke, and for the 
restoration of a purer worship. And, indeed, it would seem 
that it is rather from a sense of the importance of the period 
that Mr. Longman has selected it as his subject, than from any 
admiration for, or approval of the character of Edward himself, 
to whom he allows scarcely any virtue but courage; qualifying 
his praise even of that attribute, as in his case not unalloyed 
with rashness, and as at the best a quality which has distin- 
guished ‘barbarians at all times.’ We confess that we are 
disposed to rate him more highly; and we think that Mr. Long- 
man himself, whose painstaking investigation of both sides of 
every question and scrupulous accuracy of narrative are worthy 
of all commendation, furnishes grounds for a more favourable 
estimate of his character. 

It cannot be denied that Edward succeeded to the throne 
under peculiar dithculties: the infamy of his mother, the 
authority exercised by Mortimer, in spite of the general detes- 
tation in which he was held; his own youth (he was scarcely 
emerging from childhood) were all causes of weakness, but too 
well calculated to encourage disloyalty at home, and to invite 
hostility from abroad. The latter was not slow to show itself. 
Scotland was still under the rule of the warlike Bruce, who 
was already meditating an invasion of the northern counties, 
and who lost no time in sending Edward a formal challenge. 
The war which ensued led however to no incidents of im- 
portance, nor had the peace which terminated it any influence 
on the conduct or fortunes of either kingdom, though one of 
its conditions was the marriage of Bruce’s son with Edward’s 
sister, an arrangement which was intended to unite the two 
countries in a lasting friendship, but which only supplied one 
more instance of the little power which connexions of that 
kind have to sway the calculations or check the ambition of 
statesmen and warriors. One incident in the campaign of 
1327 is however worth noticing, partly for the example which 
it affords of the way in which history, especially that of nations 
in a state of immature civilisation, reproduces itself; and 
partly as a specimen of the watchfulness sagaciously and skil- 


fully displayed by Mr. Longman to illustrate the period of 
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which he is writing by parallels drawn from other countries 
and widely different ages. ‘ A guide, Thomas de Rokeby, led 
‘ the English to the banks of the Wear, on the opposite side of 

which, in a strong position, the Scots were encamped. The 

English saw, however, that it was in vain to think of passing 

the Wear, and attacking the Scots where they were posted, 

and therefore, in accordance with the chivalrous spirit of the 

times, invited them to cross the river, saying that they would 

retire to give them room to fight, but that, ifthis did not suit 
‘ the Scots, they would do so themselves on similar conditions,’ 
(I. 14.) The parallel is complete between this invitation and 
that sent by Tomyris to Cyrus as related by Herodotus. And 
we may be inclined to question the propriety of the general esti- 
mate which would call the Massagetxz barbarians, when we see 
their conduct so faithfully imitated by such ‘a mirror of knight- 
* hood’ as the Conqueror of Cregy and Founder of the Garter. 

Parallels such as this add not only an interesting embellish- 
ment, but even a positive value to history. At the same time, 
the discovery of such resemblances is so flattering to the in- 
genuity, that a writer skilful in detecting them is tempted to 
an excessive indulgence of his acuteness, and is led to fancy 
a likeness in events of which it would be more correct to puint 
out the contrast. And we think that Mr. Longman is less 
happy in another parallel and in the inference which he appears 
to draw from it. Thus he suggests in a note a similarity 
between the expedition of Balliol to recover his father’s throne 
and the enterprise of the ‘ Alabama’; though he forbears 
formally to charge Edward with intentionally promoting Bal- 
liol’s attempt. Still, by the care with which Mr. Longman 
points out that it was ‘an attack upon a nation with which 
‘ Edward was at peace’ (i, 55), he manifestly implies a censure 
on him, and therefore on our Government during the late 
American war. But, on the one hand, if Mr. Longman adopts 
the view of Edward’s motives taken by Hume and scott, the 
parallel fails, because it is beyond all question that the Ministry 
of 1863 permitted the departure of the ‘ Alabama,’ not from any 
wish that she should succeed in her warfare against the Federals, 
but because they had not sufficient evidence to detain her. 
And, on the other hand, if he does not adopt that opinion, with 
which in truth his narrative nowhere expresses any concur- 
rence, then he has no ground for blaming either Edward in 
the earlier, or Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet in the later in- 
stance. For then the case would merely be that Balliol 
persisted in his enterprise in spite of Edward’s proclaimed 
disapproval of it, because no law existed to justify the English 
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monarch in detaining him; and that the ‘ Alabama’ sailed out 
of our port without molestation for the very same reason. And 
nowever plausible may be the doctrine that the designs of 
Balliol, which indeed were openly avowed, and the object of 
the owners of the ‘ Alabama,’ which however was only sus- 
pected, would have alike justified the King in the one case and 
the Ministers in the other from venturing on a proceeding 
beyond the law, yet no one, we apprehend, can ever constitu- 
tionally blame those who make the strict law the rule of their 
conduct, and, while taking care in no respect to fall short of 
its requirements, steadily refuse to overstep it. 

On the real character of Edward’s discountenance of Balliol 
we confess ourselves disposed to agree with the writers to 
whom we have referred; and we think that Edward’s subse- 
quent invasion of Scotland shows that his connexion with the 
young king David Bruce, who was his sister’s husband, 
weighed less with him than the conspicuous advantage to his 
kingdom—may we not say to both kingdoms—whick would 
ensue from the union of the two divisions of the island under 
one crown. And the result of that invasion must have been 
peculiarly gratifying to the national pride of both himself and 
his people, for Bannockburn had left in every English heart 
an uneasy feeling of deep humiliation and disgrace, which 
Halidon Hill nearly effaced, and which at no very distant day 
was totally extinguished by the surprising victory of Neville’s 
Cross, and the strange spectacle of a Scottish sovereign meet- 
ing the French monarch as his fellow-prisoner in London. 

But when the question is of war, all the triumphs of the 
reign, and indeed of the whole period of the middle ages, 
fade into nothing when compared with those which EJward 
achieved in France. They are related—Sluys, Crecy, toi- 
tiers—with faithful minuteness, by Mr. Longman; but his 
conscientious desire to set the whole history of these wars, 
and of our relations with France at the time, fairly before the 
reader, betrays him into some seeming inconsistency. He is 
fully aware of, and cannot avoid sympathising with, the general 
judgment of posterity, that Edward’s claim to the throne of 
France was the mere pretext of an ambitious warrior, con- 
scious of personal prowess and high military talents, and eager 
for an opportunity of displaying them; and accordingly, in 
more than one page he denounces the invasions of France 
as selfish and iniquitous. But at other times, as if fearing 
to carry his condemnation beyond the requirements of justice, 
and so to press too hardly on the memory of one of whom 
he equally feels that all Englishmen are still proud, he places 
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in a stronger light than we remember ever before to have 
seen them “exhibited, the poowen ations which Philip’s designs 
on Aquitaine continually gave his vassal; describes with in 
dustrious accuracy Edward’s repeated declarations of willing- 
ness to avoid the appeal to arms by negotiation and treaty ; 
and does not even altogether renounce his claim to be cons 
sidered the lawful heir of Charles 1V. as wholly indefensible; 
since he permits himself to assert that it was ‘in accordaned 
‘with the opinion maintained by some French jurists’ that 
Edward originally made his demand (i. 23). We confess ours 
selves unable entirely to comprehend this statement; siuce, if 
a mother, though incapable of sustaining a claim in her own 
person, could yet transmit it to her son, it was notorious that 
that principle would have established the right of Charles of 
Navarre, and not the pretensions of Edward. 

However, whether any French lawyers looked on Edward’s 
pretensions as well founded or not, he advanced it the moment 
that Charles IV. died. And though he almost immediately after4 
wards practically renounced it by doing homage to Philip for 
territories which he held of the French crown, he never aban- 
doned the idea of reviving it at some more favourable oppor- 
tunity ; but, when crossing over to France, he made a secret 
protest, registered in England, that ‘in doing homage to the 
‘King of France, he did not thereby intend to renounce 
‘his claim to the French throne.’ (I. 28.) Such secret dis« 
avowals of the plain meaning «f outward actions were in thosé 
days not so unusual as to taint the author of them with dis- 
honour. And this one, though intended to be secret, probably 

came to Philip’s knowledge ; since, in spite of a formal treaty 
of peace which was sioned betw een the two princes in 
1330 (i. 45), and of a ot visit which Edward afterwards 
paid to the French Court, in which he proposed to contract 
the young Prince of Wales, ion just a year old, to the ‘ haute 
‘et puissante Princesse’ Philip’s daughter, of a still more tender 
ace, Mr. Longman points out that the frie ndship between 
them ‘ could not but be hollow, so long as Edward persisted in 
‘refusing to recognise Philip as the lawful king of France, 
‘and P hilip continued to strive for absolute sove reignty over 
* Aquitaine.’ (I. 65.) That any king of France, “whe had 
either personal ambition or a true perception of the interests 
of his people, should be anxious to emulate the exploits of 
Philip Augustus, and to re-annex to the Crown these great 
fiefs which rendered the King of England’s power in France 
almost equal to his own, was natural enough. And accord+ 


ingly, ‘ while Edward was in Scotland, Philip kept up a he 
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rassing interference with his lieutenants in the Duchy of 
Aquitaine. When Edward did homage to Philip, it had 
been agreed that commissioners should be appointed to settle 
various still outstanding disputes between them; but Philip’s 
seneschal in Agenois’ (the district that Charles 1V. had 
recovered by outwitting Edward II., and deluding him into a 
surrender of it, which that weak prince believed to be only 
formal and temporary ), ‘ encouraged doubtless by Philip him- 
‘ self, took the law into his own hands, and expelled Edward’s 
‘ vassal, Aymeric de Durfort, by main force.’ (I. 72.) Philip 
even prepared to invade England, making ‘ preparations in 
‘ Sicily, Genoa, and in Norway and Holland, under colour of 
‘an expedition to the Holy Land.’ These preparations were 
indeed checked by the rulers of the different countries who 
had either not been consulted, or who did not favour Philip’s 
hostile views towards this country. But these disappoint- 
ments did not weaken the French king’s settled purpose to 
recover Aquitaine by any means; and if it could not be reco- 
vered otherwise, to provoke Edward into the declaration of 
war; as if that step would make Philip less a wrongdoer, 
or at least make his wrongdoing less evident. ‘ The shores 
‘of England were not safe from French invasion.’ Our his- 
torian is speaking of the year 1336, ten years before Crecy. 
‘ The English provinces in France were vexed and harassed 
‘ by the French.’ (I. 93.) ‘ Taking these and other cireum- 
‘stances into consideration, it becomes doubtful whether 
‘ Edward’s claim to the throne was the real cause of the war’ 
which ensued; ‘ but he (Edward) soon found it necessary to 
make it his pretext, and to style himself King of France. 
The resolve of Philip to wrest Aquitaine from the rule of the 
King of England, and Edward’s determination to keep it, 
are seemingly its main and true cause.’ (I. 94.) 

If this was really the case, and we cannot deny that Mr. 
Longman brings strong evidence to prove it, and that, in fact, 
there can be no question that Philip was steady and _perse- 
vering in his desire to acquire the actual as well as the nominal 
sovereignty of Aquitaine, then we cannot see why Edward’s 
conduct in warring against France should be branded as un- 
just, and dictated by selfish ambition or the unauthorised lust 
of conquest. For Aquitaine certainly belonged to him by a 
right of inheritance as clear as that which had given France 
to Philip: as such he was justified in defending it, was indeed 
bound to do so; and if, as a general he saw that it could be 
best defended by an invasion of the northern provinces of 
France, he had a full right, when once war was declared, to 
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invade them: to wage the war in that or any other manner 
which afforded the best chance of success. Not, indeed, that the 
circumstances and early steps of the quarrel are all in Edward’s 
favour. For it is plain, even from Mr. Longman’s relation of 
them, that his claim to the French throne was made before 
Philip had time to give any indication whatever of his designs 
against Edward’s authority in the southern provinces; and 
equally plain that that claim had not a shadow of right for its 
foundation ; though we are not on that account disposed to visit 
Edward with a censure as severe as his conduct has drawn down 
upon him in these volumes, or as severe as we ourselves should 
pass upon a sovereign who should wage war on a pretext as 
unfounded at the present day. Edward,‘like other public cha- 
racters, must be judged, in a great degree, by the feelings 
and practice of his own time. It was a time in which states- 
manship was very rare; the abstract love of justice and the 
desire of peace were rarer still. Something of the old principle 
of the classical ages still remained—that the natural condition 
of every brave people was war. ‘ Do you think,’ asks Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger, ‘ that Achilles, or my little Alexander the 
‘ Great, ever inquired where the right lay? No, by my soul, 
‘ they drew their good swords and left the lazy sons of peace to 
‘ settle the justice of it.’ That spirit still animated the knights 
of the middle ages; and the volumes before us even furnish 
some excuse for their not devoting their attention to the 
justice of their acts, since they show that that is a point on 
which the lazy sons of peace are not altogether agreed to this 
day. 

Whether, however, Edward was unwillingly drawn into 
war by the ambition of another, or was only gratifying his 
own passion for fame and aggrandisement, as early as the year 
1336 he began to make preparations for war. The charge of 
‘ inconsistency ’ (i. 100) which Mr. Longman brings against 
him for doing so while ‘engaged at the same time in osten- 
‘sibly earnest negotiations for the preservation of peace,’ 
seems dictated by the writer’s desire to hold the scale of justice 
perfectly even, and therefore to balance the arguments which 
he in other places advances for his acquittal by facts which he 
looks on as capable of a less favourable construction. For, 
as the very circumstance of peace being the subject of a 
negotiation at all proves that its preservation was a matter of 
uncertainty, it was clearly the part of a statesman to make 
provision for the less desirable alternative. This indeed is 
the general practice; and so well calculated is the knowledge 
that. each party is prepared for war to inspire each with 
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an inclination to avoid it, that Si vis pacem para bellum has 
passed into a proverb. Of Edward’s preparation Mr. Long- 
man gives us many details which are full of interest from the 
light which they throw upon the organisation and equip- 
ment of armies in those days. Every earl was expected to 
bring up a body of soldiers from his county. The chamber- 
lains of North and South Wales were required to furnish 
1,000 men, who ‘for the sake of more hastily procuring 
‘the cloth should be all clothed in cloth of one colour’ 
(i, 120); an order which our historian records as ‘the first 
‘instance of soldiers being dressed in uniform.’ (I. 120.) 
From Ireland* Edward claimed a smaller number—116 men- 
‘at-arms and 250 hobelers ’ (i, 207); these latter being ‘ sol- 
‘diers lightly armed, obliged always to have a horse ready in 
‘ case of invasion.’ f (I. 264.) The archers he himself furnished 
with their weapons, allowing each man about fifty arrows. 
Their bows cost a shilling a piece; or eighteen pence if they 
were painted white; and their sharpheaded arrows sevenpence 
a dozen (i. 187-189). While their pay—for neither did tho 
proudest earl, nor even the Black Prince himself, give gratui- 
tous service—was regulated on the following scale :— 


For the Prince per day 4l. 

For each earl or bishop, 6s. 8d. 

For each baron or banneret, 4s. 

For each knight, 2s. 

For each squire, 1s. 

For each horse-archer and hobeler, 6d. 

For each archer on foot, 3d. 

For each Welshman (these are always mentioned as a separate 
description of force ; but from p. 128 and 236, it seems that half of 
them were bowmen, and half spearmen), 2d. 


Edward’s first victory, however, was by sea. Even the 
pusillanimous John had had shrewdness sufficient to see of 


* Leland, ‘ History of Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 309, raises the force to 
190 men-at-arms and 500 hobelers, and adds, that they did good 
service. The Earl of Kildare particularly was so distinguished by 
his valour at the siege of Calais that ‘he received the honour of 
‘knighthood at the King’s hand, and returned to his country with 
‘that consequence naturally derived from the royal favour, and the 
‘brilliancy of the service in which he had engaged.’ 

+ Lingard’s description of a hobeler differs slightly from this. He 
says: ‘The hoblers were another description of cavalry more lightly 
“armed, and taken from the class of men rated at 15/. and upwards. 
‘They were mounted on inferior horses, and equipped according 
“to the provisions of the Statute of Winchester.’ (Vol. iii. p. 244.) 
VOL. CXXIX. NO. CCLXIV. NWN 
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what vital importance the mastery of the sea was to his island 
subjects; and by an edict, which even then was rather the 
enforcement of an old claim than the assertion of a new one, 
he had enjoined English sea captains to compel all foreign 
vessels to strike their colours in token of homage to the 
English flag. The first naval victory that graces our annals 
after the Conquest was gained in his reign by the Earl of 
Salisbury, when he destroyed the French fleet in harbour, 
Edward was not likely to abandon any claim so fully autho- 
rised by precedent. He issued a proclamation affirming that 
‘his progenitors, kings of England, were lords of the English 
‘sea on every side.’ (I. 74.) And, avowing his resolution 
to suffer no diminution of his honour in that respect, he gave 
effect to his declaration by inflicting on the French fleet at 
Sluys a defeat as decisive as any which they had yet sustained. 
Our limits, however, forbid us to dwell on the different 
triumphs which made this war with France memorable ‘above 
every other war in which England was concerned for the first 
six centuries after the Conquest. Nor should we even have 
mentioned Sluys had it not been due to the honour of our 
seamen to correct an apparent error in Mr. Longman’s state- 
ment of the numbers of the two fleets. He says (p. 171), 
‘ Edward sailed from Orwell with a fleet of about 250 vessels,’ 
and immediately afterwards he tells us (p. 172), ‘ According to 
‘ the very interesting account which the King himself sent to 
‘ his son, the number of the French fleet was 190.’ If, then, 
we were to look on these figures as both resting on the same 
authority, the English fleet must have been more numerous 
than that of the French, But it is clear that Mr. Longman does 
not mean‘to affirm that he has equal grounds for his estimate 
of the English force as for his statement of the strength of 
their enemy’s. The truth is, that besides what Sismondi, 
copying Froissart, calls gros vaisseaux, a term which we may 
look on as equivalent to sail of the line, and which in the 
French fleet amounted to ‘ upwards of 120’ (Froissart, c. 50), 
there was a vast crowd of smaller vessels which were not 
taken into the account, any more than frigates have been 
reckoned in computing the strength of English and French 
fleets in modern wars. There is no record of the precise 
strength of the English. According to the best accounts the 
French outnumbered them in the proportion of four to one. 
But though this is probably a patriotic exaggeration, it is 
certain that the English were greatly inferior to the French 
in the number, and were equally overmatched in the size, ol 
their vessels. Indeed we do not suppose, however much his 
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language may be open to misconstruction, that Mr. Longman 
meant to intimate any other opinion; though an earlier pas- 
sage in which (i. 113) he says, ‘ It is clear that the King had 
‘also ships of his own,’ seems to show that he has a belief in 
the existence of a more formidable ‘ Royal Navy’ than was 
really known in those days. It is evident that he has found 
only the names of two, the ‘ Christopher’ and the ‘ Edward ;’ 
the latter of which was what we may call the King’s flagship 
in the great battle. And in fact these two were the only 
ships belonging to the Crown in this reign. The rest of the 
victorious fleet was furnished by the Cinque Ports, by the 
other towns on the southern coast, and even, as Mr. Long- 
man himself tells us, by the French city of Bayonne (i. 113). 
Such were the sources from which for above two centuries 
the maritime defence of the country was supplied. One 
hundred and twenty years later Edward IV. boasts of 
having six ships, as a force which none of his predecessors 
had equalled. The navies of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
were not much more numerous; and above 240 years after 
Sluys, the ships belonging to the Sovereign were hardly a 
sixth of the fleet with which, when the safety of the nation was 
at stake, Lord Howard sailed forth to encounter the Armada; 
the other five-sixths were still furnished, as in the time of 
Edward, by the towns and cities of the southern counties, in- 
cluding London ; and their size which, in many cases, did not 
exceed thirty tons, shows that the very smallest traders, and 
even fishing-boats, in that hour of pre-eminent. danger, were 
pressed into the service. 

On Crecgy and on Poitiers we have no space to dilate. 
The interest of single battles soon passes away, especially 
since the change of weapons and of the entire equipment 
of the warrior has involved a total change of the manner 
of fighting and of tactics. Tactical skill in those ages was 
usually shown rather in making judicious dispositions before 
the conflict, than in the handling of the troops while the 
battle was actually raging. And in this part of a leader's 
duty, Edward at Crecy, and the Black Prince (profiting, no 
doubt, by his father’s example) at Poitiers, showed a marked 
superiority to their enemies. Indeed Crecy was at least as 
much won by the protection afforded to the British flanks by 
the trenches which Edward cut on each side of his position 
the night before the battle, and which turned the superiority 
of numbers enjoyed by the French against themselves by con- 
fining their movements to a narrow space, as by the prowess of 
the archers. Nor, though the power of dismounted knights to 
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resist the fiercest charges of cavalry had been fully shown in 
the Crusades, was it a slight proof of Edward’s sagacity to 
recur to that almost forgotten arrangement, or of the deference 
paid to him and of his force of character that he was able to 
induce his proud chivalry to adopt such a mode of fighting 
when it was no longer forced on them by necessity. For 
the victory of Poitiers was even more conspicuously owing 
to similar foresight in the preparations of the Prince; and 
both are achievements of which the whole nation still js 
proud. To this day, sympathy with his countrymen sur- 
rounded by apparently inextricable dangers, and exultation 
at their triumphant deliverance, quicken the pulse of every 
Englishman worthy of the name at the mention of those 
great days of battle and victory. And the depth of the 
impression made by them once for all on the English mind 
may be seen in the greater frequency with which they are 
appealed to in ordinary conversation than Agincourt, though 
that was won under very similar difficulties, was followed by 
immediate results of far greater moment, and is further recom- 
mended to our recollection by one of Shakspeare’s finest plays, 
while Crecy and Poitiers carent vate sacro. Shakspeare him- 
self, however, did not overlook the impression left on the mind 
both of France and England by those great victories; and on 
the eve of Agincourt he made the French King remind his 
nobles that King Harry— 
‘Is bred out of that bloody strain 

That haunted us in our familiar paths: 

Witness our too much memorable shame, 

When Cressy battle finally was struck, 

And all our princes captived, by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward black prince of Wales; 

Whiles that his mountain sire—on mountain standing, 

Up in the air, crowned with the golden sun— 

Saw his heroical seed.’ 


On one circumstance only connected with these wars we must 
touch for a moment, because in his relation of it Mr. Long- 
man shows a desire to adopt an opinion which Hume intimated 
in a note, though he forbore to introduce it into his text—that 
the story of the intended execution of St. Pierre and his fellow- 
citizens is ‘ somewhat to be suspected.’ Hume’s doubt of the 
accuracy of the generally received story seems founded chiefly 
on the inconsistency between the conduct imputed to Edward 
and the humanity which all agree that he displayed ‘at the 
‘* beginning of the siege in allowing a free passage to all the 
‘ women, children, and infirm people.’ And, following him, 
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Mr. Longman hints that ‘ Edward may have been acting a part 
‘from the beginning,’ and may never have intended to carry 
out the cruelty which he threatened. We fear we may not adopt 
so charitable an interpretation. It was one thing to be merciful 
to an unarmed crowd, who by their very flight were renouncing 
all idea of resistance to his will; and another to spare the 
armed and stubborn burghers, who had so long defied and 
baffled his efforts. How resistance hardened the heart of the 
gentlest warrior of those days may be seen in the massacre 
afterwards perpetrated at Limoges by the Black Prince—a 
massacre which moved Froissart to an expression of eloquent 
sympathy: ‘ The soldiers had orders to plunder and murder, 
‘sparing neither man, woman, nor child.’ ‘It was a great 
‘ pity, says Froissart, ‘for men, women, and children’ threw 
‘themselves on their knees before the Prince crying, Mercy, 
‘mercy, gentle Sire! He would not listen to their cries; and,’ 
continues Froissart, ‘ there is no man so hard of heart that, if 
‘he had then been in the city, and had thought of God, he 
‘ would not have wept tenderly over the great mischief which 
‘was there; for more than 3,000 persons, men, women, and 
‘children, were killed that day. God have mercy on their 
‘ souls, for they were truly martyrs.’ 

That even before he died Edward saw all the acquisitions 
which he had made wrested from his grasp is the strongest 
proof that can be conceived of the folly and impolicy of the 
attempt to subdue a kingdom so full, as even in that day 
France was, of all resources for war, and a people animated by 
so warlike a spirit—a spirit which was so little subdued by the 
most discouraging disasters, that, even while their King was a 
prisoner in London, and Edward was prosecuting his conquests 
in Champagne and Burgundy, they had the hardihood to reta- 
liate on his own dominions, crossed the Channel, and in March, 
1360, ‘landed at Winchelsea in great numbers, while the 
‘people were hearing mass. They broke into the church, 
‘and committed the most horrible atrocities; set the town on 
‘ fire and ravaged the neighbourhood.’ (II.52.) The guardians 
of the kingdom were not slow to put the coast in a state of 
defence against a repetition of such an insult. But it is not 
unlikely that the conviction which it forced on Edward, that 
he could not persist in his invasion of France without exposing 
his own subjects to such disasters, may have had no little 
share in inducing him to make peace, which he signed at Bre- 
tigni in less than six months afterwards. 

These wars, however, profitless as they eventually proved 
abroad, produced, as has been remarked by other historians 
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also, important consequences at home, in the rapid growth 
of the power of the two Houses of Parliament, and espe- 
cially of the lower House—the Commons; though they had 
not as yet monopolised the right of granting of supplies; and 
though, in one notorious instance, they showed that they looked 
on themselves as only authorised to discharge the servile duty 
of delegates, instead of occupying the more honourable position 
of representatives, and ‘declared that they could not grant 
‘an aid without consulting the Commons of their counties,’ 
(I. 161.) But in most of the matters relating to revenue, the 
Peers were well inclined to go hand in hand with them; and 
both so soon found out the weight which the holding the 
strings of the national purse gave them, that as early as 1340, 
‘ the Commons protested that the grants were made on con- 
‘dition of the petitions for the redress of grievances being 
‘ granted.’ (1. 166.) 

Towards the end of the reign the reality of the growth of 
the authority of the two Houses was shown in a most remark- 
able manner by the impeachment, conviction, and punishment 
of Lord Latimer, which, to a certain extent, may be looked 
upon as the first assertion of the great principle of the respon- 
sibility of Ministers. The Houses, however, did not confine 
themselves to the redress of grievances, but by several Acts 
which they passed on different occasions during this reign, 
sanctioned and co-operated with the far-sighted policy by which 
the King strove to place the existing wealth of the nation on 
a solid footing, and to ensure its continual progress and im- 
provement through the encouragement of commerce and manu- 
factures. Mr. Longman, indeed, is not inclined to allow the 
King the honourable title of ‘The Father of English Com- 
‘ merce,’ to which Hallam pronounces him to be entitled (i. 4). 
Hume had long ago pointed out that some of the regulations 
which he had framed, especially those which prohibited the 
exportation of certain manufactured articles, were not really 
well adapted to effect the objects which he had in view; and 
Mr. Longman, expanding this judgment, affirms that the effect 
of many of his commercial laws was not only ‘ prejudicial’ (i. 
76), but ‘ quite contrary to the true principles of commerce’ 
(i. 90); in the first passage further condemning some of them as 
being prompted solely by the desire ‘ to increase revenue,’ and 
in the second affirming that ‘it would have been more to the 
‘interest of the country if Edward had allowed trade to take 
‘its natural course without any restrictions whatever.’ On 
these observations we must remark, that the second is.a.con- 
demnation of the King for not being not only in advance of 
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his age, but centuries in advance of it; and that, as to the 
first, increase of the revenue is so far from being an object 
which a commercial Minister cannot keep in view without 
reproof, that it would be an evil day for Britain and for every 
trade in it if ever increase of the revenue and encourage- 
ment of commerce were regarded as incompatible. It seems 
to us rather that, even in the laws for which he is thus 
reproached, Edward was at least on a level with the most 
enlightened political economists of his day, if we may use 
such a term without an anachronism; and that, for a war- 
like prince, he took unusual pains to keep himself so. One 
of his very earliest measures, as described by Mr. Longman 
himself, was to summon ‘a commercial Parliament, apparently 
‘more numerous than the national Parliament itself, to 
‘discuss questions of trade’ (i. 4); and a few pages after- 
wards we further read that ‘ the principle of summoning these 
‘ class parliaments, as they may be called, was often acted on 
‘in Edward’s reign, and is a great proof of the growing im- 
‘ portance of trade.’ Still more is it a proof of the King’s 
sagacious appreciation of that importance ; though to the name 
of Parliament such bodies can have no pretension. They 
must rather have resembled the Royal Commissions to inquirz 
and report, of which we have seen so many, and are lixely to 
see so many more. And, whatever at the present day we may 
think of the advice which they gave, it can hardly be denied 
that a king who set the example of procuring information from 
so competent a source, was animated by an enlightened desire 
to acquaint himself fully with both the leading principles and 
details of the different branches of commerce, and to use the 
knowledge which he might thus acquire for the advancement 
of the best interests of all. More than one of the alliances 
by which he hoped to obtain aid towards his French wars was 
made subservient to the extension of the foreign trade of our 
own merchants (i, 100); and his encouragement to foreign 
weavers and artisans skilled in other manufactures to settle 
in England was not only a lasting benefit to the kingdom, but 
a proof also of enlightenment very unusual in that age, when 
jealousy of foreigners, and especially of foreign inventions, was 
the prevalent feeling in most countries of Europe, and in the 
hearts of most of her rulers. Nor is it unconnected with the 
question of Edward’s merits as a commercial legislator to point 
out the statutes by which he provided against the debasement 
or falsification of the coinage; a measure by which other 
sovereigns, both before and after his time, endeavoured to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of their people, but which no 
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previous ruler had ever perceived to be of a character equally 
injurious to both people and king.* It seems to us, there- 
fore, that the law enacted towards the close of the reign of 
Henry III., and a charter which his son granted to foreign 
merchants and afterwards repealed, cannot in fairness be 
allowed to deprive the King of whom we are speaking of the 
credit of being the first English sovereign who steadily made 
the encouragement of the commerce and manufactures of his 
country one leading object of his policy, even though we of 
the nineteenth century may see that some of his measures 
were not those best adapted to secure the objects which he 
had in view. And the merit of his example is seen even more 
in the circumstance that more than a century elapsed before 
it was followed by any of his successors; and that when 
Henry VII. turned his attention to the subject, he adopted 
all Edward’s principles, and committed the very same errors 
(as we now think them), even if we may not say that he exag- 
gerated them. 

One matter which engaged the attention of Edward and his 
Council is explained by Mr. Longman with unusual care, 
because, in truth, it is still one of the questions which most 
perplexes our statesmen at the present day. In 1348, the plague 
fell aimost as heavily on the cities of England as on those of 
Tuscany, producing throughout the kingdom ‘a fall in the 
‘ value of land, and a rise in wages.’ 

‘Labourers being scarce, they naturally demanded higher wages, 
and the King and the Parliament then engaged with them in that 
long struggle between labour and capital, between employers and 
employed, which continued till the end of the reign ; was one of the 
causes of Wat Tyler’s rebellion; has never since ceased; which 
never can and never should be attempted to be put down by 
legislation ; and which can only be prevented from breaking out into 
an open war, ruinous to each, between the two classes, by cultivating 
a mutual good feeling and a mutual appreciation of each other's 
interest. It is remarkable that at this period it was the employers 
who combined to keep down wages by the terrors of legislation, 
whereas in modern times it is the employed who endeavour to raise: 
them by intimidation ; but the history of the measures taken imme- 
diately after the Black Death, and repeated, as will be related in the 
course of this history, from time to time throughout the reign, will 

* Edward I. had indeed inflicted terrible punishments on the 
Jews for the adulteration of the coinage; but his severity seems to 
have been dictated by hatred of the criminals rather than of the 
crime. And at this very time the French ruler, the Dauphin 
Charles, King John being a prisoner in England, was endeavouring 
to remedy the distress of his people by the debasement of the 
coinage. 
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show that the endeavour to fix and keep down wages by crimina- 
tory law is as futile and as mischievous an attempt as that of trying 
to raise them by terror.’ (Vol. i. p. 309.) 


Mr. Longman correctly points out how inevitably all the 
measures devised by Edward to check the rise of wages failed. 
One ordinance, indeed, according to which ‘labourers were to 
‘ bring their implements openly in their hands to the merchant 
‘ towns, and there be hired in a common place, and not secretly ’ 
(i. 311), seems calculated by its own provisions rather to secure 
a defeat of the object aimed at; since clearly no inducement to 
persist in a demand of increased payment could have been 
stronger than was afforded by a meeting which showed how 
numerous were the hirers, how few those desirous to be hired. 
But the whole question is even now so full of difficulties that 
we cannot wonder that it proved beyond the statesmanship of 
the fourteenth century. That no legislation ought to avail or 
can avail to keep down wages, all parties are now agreed; but 
we may remark that, if the employers are grown wiser, the 
workmen have not learnt moderation from them. In the time of 
Edward the spirit of combination was only roused among them 
by the improper interference of the law to keep them down; 
but at the present day they combine without any such provo- 
cation, and display not only a settled hostility towards their 
masters, but a ferocious tyranny towards their own class, which 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler—which Mr. Longman pro- 
nounces one of the fruits of the measures now adopted—affords 
no example. 

A curious law, which Mr. Longman mentions, was probably 
not wholly unconnected with the object of making sacrifices 
for the promotion of trade—since trade could not but suffer 
if all classes of people were impoverished through domestic ex- 
travagance. We refer to a statute, which followed up another 
regulating the apparel of different olasses, by limiting the 
quantity and variety of food which was permissible. It had a 
moral as well as an economical purpose; for the preamble, 
which we may abridge a little, recites that ‘the excessive 
‘and over many sorts of costly meats which the people of 
‘this realm had used, more than elsewhere.’ ‘It had led to 
‘the great men being sore grieved, and the lesser people, 
‘who only endeavoured to imitate the great ones in such 
‘ sort of meats, were much impoverished, whereby many evils 
‘had happened as well to souls as bodies,’ and therefore ‘ our 
‘lord the King hath ordained and established that no man, of 
‘ what estate or condition soever he be, shall cause himself to 
‘ be served at dinner meal or supper, or at any other time, with 
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‘ more than two courses, and each mess of two sorts of victuals 
‘ at the utmost, be it of flesh or fish,’ &c. &c. (1. 84.) More 
curious, perhaps, than that such a law should ever have been 
conceived is the fact that the monarch himself submitted to it, 
reducing the weekly expenses of his round table at Windsor 
from 100/. a week to 9/.; and certainly more curious than either 
is the circumstance that we ourselves have in former days been 
in danger of its penalties; for Mr. Longman informs us that 
‘ the Act was left unrepealed till the 19 & 20 Vict. c. 64.2 We 
had inferred from Hallam that it had been abrogated the year 
after it was enacted :* but we bow to Mr. Longman’s accuracy, 
and can only be thankful that the informers who in our boy- 
hood were rife enough, and not unaware of the value to them 
of an old statute, overlooked the harvest which even the table 
provided by an Eton master for his pupils would have furnished 
them. 

But there were laws passed in this reign in which no political 
economist can find a flaw, and which certainly entitle Edward 
to the respect and gratitude of all who value either the Pro- 
testantism or the independence of the kingdom; for by some 
of these was the first seed sown of that Reformation of which 
two centuries later England became the most powerful sup- 
porter. If we except the statute of Mortmain, passed by his 
grandfather, it may be said that hitherto no English sovereign 
had attempted to restrain or limit the authority of the Pope. 
But Edward soon showed himself resolved not only to check 
but to extinguish that authority in all matters save those of 
doctrine; and even on points of doctrine he allowed it to be 
impugned, if he did not actually encourage and prompt those 
who called it in question. The tribute of Peter’s Pence had 
been paid or acknowledged as a debt since the days of the 
Saxon kings; the pusillanimous John had added the obligation 
of a far larger payment known as the Census. Edward caused 
the two Houses of Parliament, including the prelates, to abro- 
gate both payments for ever. In a subsequent Parliament 
he enacted the celebrated Statute of Provisors, or, as Lingard 
more correctly terms it, against provisors, ‘ aliens,’ as the Act 
described them, ‘ which did never dwell in England’ (i. 346), 
but on whom the Pope had iong been in the habit of accumu- 
lating English preferments. And when some of the monks 
undertook to contest the power of Parliament to call in ques- 
tion the Pope’s rights, Edward employed the celebrated 
Wiclif to draw up an answer on behalf of the Parliament 
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(an earlier Defensio populi Anglicani), and encouraged him to 
deliver public lectures against the supremacy—spiritual as 
well as temporal—which Rome had so long claimed; against 
the superstitions with which she had overlaid the simplicity of 
true religion, and had caused it to ‘ degenerate into shows and 
¢ ceremonies ;’ nor did he withdraw his protection from him 
when his zeal led him to denounce the Pope himself as Anti- 
christ, and when Gregory XI. in consequence fulminated bulls 
against him, and caused the Bishop of London to proceed 
against him for heresy. It would be straining the circum- 
stances unduly to attribute to Edward any anticipation of the 
controversy against the doctrinal errors of the Church of 
Rome; or any careful appreciation of the importance of such 
matters. His conduct was probably guided by much the same 
motives as those which afterwards impelled Henry—by a de- 
termination to permit no interference with his kingly authority, 
which was clearly encroached upon by the attempts of the 
Pope to appropriate the nominations to the preferments which 
belonged to the Crown. But even with this limitation, con- 
siderable credit must still be given to Edward for his clear 
perception of what was not only due to his own dignity, but 
indispensable to the real independence of his kingdom. The 
temptations to an opposite course, to that of upholding the 
power of the Pope, in order to employ it as an instrument 
for the attainment of his own objects and the humiliation 
of his adversaries, were so strong that even his illustrious 
grandfather, fearless and politic as he was, had yielded to it ; 
condescending to appeal to the Pope against both the King 
of France and his own subjects, though such an appeal in- 
evitably placed him in a position of acknowledged inferiority 
and submission to the potentate whom he thus made a judge 
of his conduct. The steadfast assertion by Edward III. of his 
own supremacy, and the learned arguments of Wiclif, may for 
a time have produced no visible fruit. ‘The labours, indeed, of 
the theologian stood in need of the great invention of printing 
to give them effect. Guttenberg and Caxton are the real 
authors of the Reformation; but Edward III. was the prince 
who struck the first blow at the temporal authority of the 
Church of Rome, and as such is in no slight degree the founder 
of the subsequent greatness of this nation. 

We would gladly dwell for a moment on some of the other 

matters related and discussed in these volumes, On the affairs 
of Brittany, which had so large a share in inflaming the 
enmity of the Kings of France and England; but as to which 
we can only stop to point out that the circumstance which 
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strikes Mr. Longman as ‘ singular, that the promise of assist- 
‘ance given by Edward to De Montfort was not considered a 
‘breach of the truce just renewed between England and 
‘ France, may be paralleled in a much later age. For in the 
last century England had been in arms for two years as the 
ally of Austria, and France on the side of Prussia, and their 
armies had fought the battle of Dettingen nine months before 
it occurred to the Governments of either nation that the two 
countries must be at war with each other, and before any de- 
claration of the fact was formally announced. We would 
gladly examine the description of the original early history of 
the empire; of the condition and affairs of Flanders, and of 
that singular governor of the country, Jacques Van Artevelde 
(whom, by the way, Mr. Longman (i. 109) denies to have 
been a brewer, and) who, in his zeal for the depression of 
France, seems to have anticipated the feelings and policy of 
that greater Dutchman, William III. ; of the tumults of the 
Jacquerie, and the designs and deeds of the early French 
reformers, Etienne Marcel and his ally the bold Bishop of 
Laon: all of which, with many other events in the history of 
foreign countries, Mr. Longman relates with scrupulous care, 
though with becoming brevity, for the sufficient reason, as he 
explains in his Preface (i. vii.), that ‘ Edward’s wars brought 
‘him into such complicated relations with various foreign 
states, that they cannot be properly understood without some 
account of their history, and of their connexion with each 
‘other.’ Still more important to an English student are the 
notices so judiciously and carefully collected of the changes in 
the constitution of Parliament; of the gradual growth of the 
power of the House of Commons; and the sketch of the history 
of Ireland, since its acquisition by Henry II., with the singular 
policy which the English Government considered it necessary 
to adopt, towards both the Irish natives and the English 
settlers, between whom it prohibited all intermarriage; while 
readers of a lighter turn of mind would probably be glad to 
learn the true origin of the Institution of the Garter, the 
proudest of all the orders of chivalry ; and there might even 
be some to whom the information that ‘then began the English 
‘ matrons to glorify themselves in the dresses of Celtic Gaul’ 
(i. 294), would not be devoid of interest. But for these and 
many other matters we must refer them to the book itself. 

Mr. Longman’s estimate of Edward’s character and even ot 
his abilities is, as we have already shown, less favourable than 
that which we ourselves have formed. But he has related his 
whole career so minutely and so fairly, that we need appeal 
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to no other source of information than these volumes as war- 
ranting a more lenient, or more complimentary judgment of 
both. Even as a warrior, Mr. Longman seems to deny him 
any eminent merit but that of courage, and as we have 
already mentioned, looks upon that too as alloyed in no small 
degree by a rashness ‘ discreditable in king and leader of 
‘his army’ (ii. 296). We doubt whether a censure which 
would justly be incurred by a modern general who should 
gratuitously engage in a hand-to-hand combat such as that 
of Edward and de Ribaumont, is equally applicable to a chief 
in the days of chivalry when no troops would have long 
obeyed one of whose personal prowess they did not behold 
continual proofs; and we have shown that to dauntless valour 
he added a high degree of such tactical skill as was practised 
in that age. The mere recital of his triumphs, untarnished 
by a single defeat or the failure of any operation in which he 
was personally concerned, is surely sufficient proof that as a 
general he had other great qualities besides the indispensable 
one of courage; and that judged by the standard of his day 
he was as pre-eminently skilful a commander as he was an 
unrivalled knight. As a statesman we cannot refuse our 
praise to him who, though so far mistaken as to believe pro- 
tection and monopolies to be the best mode of encouraging 
manufactures, yet discerned clearly (and was the first of our 
kings to discern) the importance of commerce of every kind, 
and who spared no exertion to the best of his judgment to 
promote it. As a patriot king we still cannot regard him who 
dealt the first blow to the supremacy previously usurped by 
Rome, and who thus set an example which, in process of time, 
contributed to the entire emaneipation of these kingdoms from 
the yoke of popery, without grateful admiration. The triumphs 
of peace, if less showy, are usually more durable than those of 
war. Edward accomplished both in abundance; and though 
his latter years were clouded by vexations, some of which, as 
cannot be disputed, were the direct fruit of his own errors, 
Mr. Longman must forgive us for agreeing with what is cer- 
tainly the general voice of posterity ; for pronouncing his reign 
as a W hole glorious and fortunate, and for placing him high 
among the princes who both for intention and action have 
deserved well of their country. 
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Art. X.—Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham. By 
the late Joun Lorp CAMPBELL, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Lon- 
don: 1869. 


L,°2? CAMPBELL’s volume has now been before the world 

for some months ; and the world, unhappily, has made up 
its mind beyond retractation on its extreme inaccuracy, and its 
extreme ill-nature. The criticism which had been passed on 
the preceding volumes of the Lives of the Chancellors is even 
more pointedly applicable to this; ‘the style is entertain- 
‘ing, the facts anything he chose to make them, and the 
‘ spirit depreciatory to the last degree.’ It were in vain for 
us, even if we were so inclined, to urge anything in arrest 
of a judgment so unanimous. Our contemporaries, most of 
them in the field somewhat earlier than ourselves, have only 
added the weight of their critical authority to the verdict 
which every competent reader had pronounced in his own 
mind. As to the first charge, we will only say thus much in 
mitigation, that although Lord Campbell’s credit for accuracy 
certainly did not stand high on the evidence afforded by his 
former volumes of biography, and although those who knew 
them were fully prepared to expect a constant sacrifice of the 
interests of truth to the love of producing a smart effect by 
anecdotical gossip, yet it would be unjust not to remember 
that in the present instance we are judging a posthumous work. 
It is impossible to suppose that he conceived the daring idea of 
publishing it in his lifetime, even if he had outlived two men 
almost his coevals; but he might have corrected many an over- 
sight on which his critics have seized if he had prepared this 
volume for the press. For the charge of malignity, especially as 
regards Lord Lyndhurst, there is no such extenuation to offer. 
He left this volume—there is no disguising the fact—as a 
legacy to mankind of his vindictive feeling towards two great 
men who had eclipsed him, and—which was less to be pardoned 
—had not scrupled to show him that they felt their own 
superiority. With a singular refinement of malice, he took 
measures to insure the publication of this attack on the memory 
of those whom he had called his friends, when they should no 
longer be here to defend themselves. We know not whether 
Lord Campbell has succeeded in lowering the characters of 
Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, but this much is cer- 
tain, that he has succeeded in placing himself immeasurably be- 
neath them, and that not only in the qualities of the intellect. 
This is the more to be regretted, because, had Lord Camp- 
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bell been really aware of his own strong points—had he not 
been a prey to that unhappy vanity of seeking to rival his 
intellectual superiors—he might, not quite unworthily, have 
claimed a place beside these two great lawyers. He started 
from as low a level as they, and attained a station as high, as 
far as external position is concerned; he won his way against 
the like impediments with themselves ; but he rose by ‘ indus- 
‘trious valour,’ they by genius. A man who has succeeded, 
without a tincture of that ethereal quality, by mere perseve- 
rance and worldly wisdom, can rarely in his heart forgive those 
who have soared where he has only crawled and climbed.* 
But besides the display of this loftier kind of envy, if we 
can be allowed to apply such an epithet to such a quality, 
he exhibits proof enough, especially in the case of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, of the existence of pique of another description; a fan- 
tastic jealousy, more common amongst ladies of fashion and 
ladies’ maids, than in the reminiscences of solemn statesmen 
and great legal functionaries. ‘ Having known Lord Lynd- 
‘hurst familiarly’ (he says) ‘for almost above half a cen- 
‘ tury both in public and private life, I ought to be able to do 
‘him justice... .. All rivalry between us’ (how condes- 
cending !) ‘has long ceased, and I am sure I can never be 
‘induced to disparage or to blame him from resentment or 
‘envy. Had Lord Campbell really enjoyed that kind of 
personal familiarity with his precursor on the woolsack which 
he seems here and in other passages to affect, the tone in 
which he speaks of him would have been the more inexcus- 
able. But he does himself injustice. Copley and Campbell 
were friends at the bar merely in the ordinary sense of legal 
good fellowship. They were not of the same circuit, they 


* It is said that Lord Lyndhurst’s good offices had something to 
do with obtaining the Chancellorship in 1859 for Lord Campbell, 
when two other candidates were supported respectively by lead- 
ing members of the Cabinet ; and that Campbell said to Lyndhurst 
in the House of Lords on the day he took his seat on the wool- 
sack, ‘I owe this to you.’ 

The following letter was addressed by Mr. Campbell to Lord 
Brougham, in November 1832, upon his appointment to the Soli- 
citor-Generalship :— 

‘ Court of King’s Bench. 

‘My dear Lord Chancellor,—Allow me instantly to express to 
you my warmest thanks for your kindness, which I shall never 
forget to my latest hour. Yours most gratefully, 

‘J. CAMPBELL.’ 
So much for gratitude ! 
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never belonged to the same set ; and when Copley married, the 
slight social relation between them entirely ceased. ‘ Lady 
« Copley’ (he says) ‘ weeded her visiting-book almost entirely 
‘of lawyers, and their wives and daughters.’ How much 
wounded feeling lies perdu behind these significant lines must 
be matter of conjecture. On these points ‘tout homme est 
‘homme,’ and lawyers assuredly not less than others. One 
can easily conceive that the kind of fashion, though .second- 
hand at first and somewhat Bohemian in character, with which 
the ambitious Solicitress-General contrived to surround herself, 
was a cause of long-enduring soreness to excluded outsiders, 
Lord Campbell, we believe, never dined in Great George 
Street in his life, except on occasions when professional usage 
brought him there; and when he speaks, with affected cir- 
cumstantiality, of ‘the corps diplomatique who were con- 
‘ stantly to be seen at his table and at Lady Copley’s recep- 
‘ tions,’ he speaks of what his bodily eyes never saw. In fact, 
Lord Campbell was far too heavy to rise to Lord Lyndhurst’s 
social level, or to acquire that kind of ‘ chic’ which distin- 
guished his language and demeanour; while his solid but 
rather tiresome qualities provoked the mercurial impatience of 
Brougham. ‘ We easily pardon those who bore us,’ says La 
Rochefoucauld, ‘ but we never pardon those whom we bore.’ 
Lord Campbell’s account of Copley’s early years is simply a 
tissue of careless gossip full of inaccuracies, which the slightest 
care would have been sufficient to rectify. But they are not 
absolutely inaccuracies without an object, the purpose being 
to connect with his American parentage the accusation that 
Copley was a turncoat from the democratic side. But the 
truth happens to be entirely the other way. All the bent which 
the young Copley could possibly have derived from his Trans- 
atlantic origin must have been of the Tory or Loyalist kind. 
His mother, whose maiden name Lord Campbell ‘ was not able 
‘ to discover,’ was the daughter of Richard Clarke, a merchant 
of Boston. This Richard Clarke was so staunch a friend of the 
English Government that he earned the unlucky distinction of 
being one of the commissioners to whom was consigned the me- 
morable cargo of tea, thrown into Boston harbour at the com- 
mencement of the insurrection. Of course, Boston was not 
long a fit place of abode for him; and his son-in-law, the 
painter, Lord Lyndhurst’s father, was involved in his destiny. 
Mr. Copley happened to be in Italy, prosecuting an artistic 
tour, when the war of independence broke out. His wife and 
children, including the future chancellor, a child of three or 
four years old, rejoined him in England. Mr, Clarke came 
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over soon after as a fugitive loyalist; and Lord Lyndhurst 
never revisited Boston until he went there as a travelling 
fellow from Cambridge. Such are the simple facts; they may 
be contrasted with Lord Campbell’s version of them by anyone 
who thinks it worth his while. Lord Lyndhurst, the least 
egotistical of men, certainly would not have taken the trouble 
to rectify such small matters as regarded himself. ‘I never 
‘kept a diary,’ he says in a short note in his own handwriting, 
from which we take these details, ‘ nor have I any memoranda 
‘to refresh my memory.’ He never, we believe, kept a letter, 
even on the most important affairs. 

Lord Campbell, however, very characteristically takes a 
different view of this pococurantism on the part of Lord 
Lyndhurst in matters relating to himself. He complains that 
no peerage gives any account of his hero’s ancestry; ‘they 
‘all begin with his own birth on the 21st May, 1772. The 
‘account of himself which he sent to these genealogists seems 
‘to disclose a weakness—that he was very unreasonably 
‘ ashamed of his family.’ Everyone who knew him, and sur- 
vives to give an account of him, is able and ready to contra- 
dict this small insinuation. Lord Lyndhurst lived in his father’s 
house, among his father’s pictures, and it was his constant habit 
to exhibit them to visitors, and to enter into familiar conversa- 
tion respecting his father. Not only is the suggestion quite 
gratuitous, but it shows, what many other passages in the diary 
confirm, not merely a deep grudge against Lord Lyrdhurst, 
but a radical inability to enter into the real character of a mind 
so intellectually great, and simple in its greatness, as his. 

If, as we believe, his youthful notions were democratic, they 
certainly did not derive that complexion from any affinity with 
Yankeedom. The fact that they were so, is one on which Lord 
Campbell is positive. Speaking of Copley’s period of student- 
ship (rather unusually protracted, for he was not called to the 
bar until the ripe age of thirty, after a year or two only of 
special pleading), his biographer says : 

‘In those days I never met him in private society, but I did meet 
him not junfrequently at public dinners of a political complexion. 
In after life he asserted that he had never been a Whig—which I 
ean testify to be true. He was a Whig and something more, or, 
in one word, a Jacobin. He would refuse to be present at a dinner 
given on the return of Mr. Fox for Westminster, but he delighted 
to dine with the Corresponding Society, or to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the acquittal of Hardy and Horne Tooke.’ * 

* He earned his first guinea at the Kesteven Sessions, 1803. 
Mr. Fox’s Westminster election took place in 1784 when young Copley 
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How much of this kind of talk is founded on fact, and how 
much mere fringe, we cannot tell: all those are dead who 
could have refuted or confirmed it. But general belief cer- 
tainly represented Copley not only as having commenced life 
in the spirit of youthful Jacobinism, but having retained 
a partiality for that creed until the time when—at the age of 
forty-three—the Tory Government of Lord Liverpool enlisted 
him as a dependent. Some have imagined what Lord Camp- 
bell omits to notice—that he learnt his creed from personal 
communication with Volney the French philosopher. Volney 
was certainly Copley’s companion in part of his journey, when 
travelling fellow, through the Northern States of America. 
But the anecdotes which the latter used to retail about his 
associate referred much more to his helpless ways in travelling, 
and his awkwardness on horseback, than to any transcendental 
lessons of politics derived from him. However, that Copley 
was, not in youth only but in middle life, a pretty resolute 
‘ Whig and something more,’ rests on much better authority 
than Lord Campbell’s acrid gossip. Lord Denman was a man 
in earnest, and veracious, and he had been Lyndhurst’s contem- 
porary and comrade for years on the Midland circuit. 

‘ Really (he said, on the occasion of the debate on the Municipal 
Reform Bill, in opposition to which Lyndhurst took a strong Tory 
part) I feel somewhat astonished that when we are considering 
what were in truth the opinions of my noble and learned friend on 
political questions of the highest importance, which divided his 
contemporaries into keenly conflicting parties, he should plead 
forgetfulness as to the opinions which he entertained on these 
questions—twenty years ago undoubtedly, but when he had reached 
mature years. If these opinions are forgotten by himself, they are 
not forgotten, and cannot be forgotten, by others. They were not 
uttered merely in the presence of those who were on terms of close 
intimacy with him, or in the course of private conversation, but 
they were openly avowed rather as if my noble and learned friend 
felt a pride in entertaining and avowing them.’ (P. 107.) 

But it matters in truth very little, except from his hesitat- 
ing way of meeting the charge, whether Copley was or was 
not one of those admirers of the French Revolution who 
grew in later life into partisans of reaction and alarmists. The 
real charge which weighs on a memory, in many respects 80 


was ¢welve years old. He was twenty-two in 1794 at the time of 
the acquittal of Hardy and Horne Tooke, and the Corresponding 
Society was suppressed a year or two afterwards. Lord Campbell, 
who was seven years younger than Lord Lyndhurst, must have 
been at that time a child in Scotland. 
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illustrious, is very different. It is simply this—that he never 
cared a straw for politics except as a game in which he excelled ; 
that he abandoned Jacobinism for Liverpoolism, the Orange 
cause for that of Emancipation, Protection for Free Trade, 
when the convenient time for each change arrived, with as much 
real indifference as he would have felt in changing partners 
at whist. Such is the opinion respecting Lord Lyndhurst’s 
political convictions which was unanimously held throughout his 
active life by his enemies, and against which his friends never 
seemed seriously to defend him. We are not his judges. 
Some think that the highest order of pure intellect—and to 
that order he belonged—is really incapable of political parti- 
sanship: that its possessor sees over the heads of all the busy 
crowd who are involved in such controversy around him. If 
so, we can only commiserate the condition of one possessed of 
such pre-eminence, but foreed—by the passionate love of this 
world’s enjoyment and ambition—to take continually a part 
of assumed vehemence in contests of which he sees the insig- 
nificance and to affect sympathy with honest bigots whom he 
despises. But we cannot commiserate—we contemplate with 
far more severity—that intellectual perversity which exults in 
the success of imposture, and endeavours to use the influence 
which mental power and the perfect command of irony confer, 
especially in circles of younger men, to persuade the world that 
all earnestness is mere fanaticism. 

Nor can it be said that Lord Campbell, thorough lawyer as 
he was, has touched the real landmarks of Lyndhurst’s career as 
a judge with more delicacy than those of his political life. In 
this, as in the other main aspects of life, he exhibited the highest 
intellectual power with no corresponding moral elevation. He 
had every qualification for a great judge but one, the wish to 
become such. He had no more of the ‘ last infirmity of noble 
‘minds’ than of the favourite infirmities of vulgar minds. His 
judgments on the Bench were such as a master spirit like his 
might be expected to deliver. But he never seemed actuated 
by a higher object than to get through the work of the day, and 
amuse himself afterwards. For common applause he cared not 
at all. To the appreciation of minds of the highest order, such 
as those of his abler brethren of the Bench and Bar, he was fully 
alive; but he did not value it enough to go out of his way to 
secure it. In the Court of Exchequer, as on the woolsack, it 
is quite true, as Lord Campbell says, that ‘if he had liked, he 
‘might have earned the very highest reputation for judicial ex- 
‘cellence. Still he would not heartily give his mind to judicial 
‘business: his opinion was, and is, of small weight in West- 
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‘ minster Hall.’ His indolence was fundamental and extreme. 
Not but that he could shake it off with ease when stirred by 
passion, as in political warfare ; but it required a strong ex- 
citement to rouse his powers when judicially engaged; and 
even at the bar, his disinclination to labour was such as not 
unfrequently to endanger his success.* 

One singular instance of this weakness occurred, according 
to his own account of the matter, at the very turning point in 
his career. ‘ This crisis of Copley’s fate,’ at the bar, in Lord 
Campbell’s opinion, was the occasion offered him by his success- 
ful defence of Doctor Watson in 1815. Lord Campbell, how- 
ever, does not mention the picturesque way in which the hero of 
the tale himself recounted it (as we have heard from one who 
still survives) at a little dinner at his own chambers in the 
Temple in 1817, at which Jack Campbell himself made the 
third. Copley confessed to his guests that his prospects on that 
occasion were within an ace of utter ruin, and that he was only 
rescued by a marvellous turn of events. He had relied im- 
plicitly on his leader Wetherell’s proved ability and willingness 
to occupy the Court for two days at least by his speech in 
defence ; and, with the habitual indolence of his nature, put off 
preparing himself to follow until he should become aware of 
the ground over which his leader had travelled. To his horror, 
Wetherell, after about a couple of hours of rambling introduc- 
tory talk, suddenly sate down as if he had no more tosay. Per- 
dition stared Copley in the face. He was just about to rise in 
utter unpreparedness, and leap into the blank gulf before him, 
when Wetherell, his eccentric fit of sullenness or desperation over, 
jumped up and exclaimed, ‘ By God this will never do,’ dashed 
at once into the heart of the case, declaimed for the whole of 
that day and half the next, and enabled Copley—taught by his 
leader’s example what to avoid as well as what to insist on—to 
succeed him in a speech, which Lord Campbell characterises as 





* Lord Campbell states, as an instance of Lord Lyndhurst’s indo- 
lence, that he only once attended to hear an appeal, as an ex-Chan- 
cellor, at the Privy Council, and that was on the celebrated case of 
‘Jamie Wood’s Will,’ when he delivered the judgment of the 
Court. The Reports show that this statement is incorrect. But Lord 
Campbell has also wholly omitted to state that Lord Lyndhurst was 
one of the chief promoters of the Act which gave the Privy Council 
its jurisdiction for the extension of Patents. From his love of me- 
chanical inventions, he took great interest in these matters; and 
for many years he sat at the Privy Council on all the Patent cases 
which were heard there, and he framed the rules which still govern 
these proceedings. 
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‘one of the ablest and most effective ever delivered in a court 
‘ of justice.’ 

As for his eagerness to obtain and retain office, of which his 
biographer makes as much as possible, his character is in this 
respect also entirely misunderstood.* To Lord Lyndhurst the 
emoluments of office were no doubt all but essential: for he 
was a man of narrow fortunes all the best part of his life; as he 
evinced when, on descending from the woolsack, he accepted 
the place of Chief Baron from his political enemies. But for 
patronage he cared little: for dignity not one fig. Nor is it 
at all true, as his biographer would have us believe, that he 
exhibited any undue clinging to office, when the time for duly 
surrendering it arrived. He fought the battle of party several 
times to the bitter end; but it was his colleagues’ battle as 
well as his own. On the occasion of an attack, made on him 
towards the end of the session of 1845, he is represented as 
‘looking unhappy, as if struck with a presentiment of his official 
death. This was at no great distance, but it came about in a 
manner which no one then anticipated, and which gave him little 
pain: for the ministerial vessel went to the bottom, and instead of 
the Chancellor being thrown overboard, as he dreaded, the rest of 
the crew perished with him.’ (P. 157.) 


The fact is, that Lord Lyndhurst had for some time past 
been urging Sir Robert Peel to let him resign on the ground 
of infirmity, for he had then nearly lost his eyesight, and was 
operated on for cataract not long afterwards; but that the Pre- 
mier conjured him to persevere and share the common destiny 
which he foresaw. 

Another cause which tended to impair his influence in 
politics as well as on the Bench, was no doubt his contempt 
for mankind in general. He was thoroughly aware of his 
own infinite superiority to the ordinary run both of lawyers 
and politicians. The antics of a Brougham and the solemni- 
ties of an Eldon found equally little mercy from his powerful 
and sarcastic spirit. In his earlier days of slow advance 


* It is carelessly said by Lord Campbell (p. 129) that Lord 
Lyndhurst was ‘four times Chancellor.’ He held the Seals three 
times only—under Canning and his successors from 1827 to 1832; 
under Peel in his ‘hundred days’ of 1834; under Peel again from 
1841 to 1846. Probably the mistake originated in the cireum- 
stance that, for six days of the year 1832, Lord Grey was actually 
out of office—driven from it by an intrigue of Lord Lyndhurst’s own 
—the Duke of Wellington was named to succeed him, and Lynd- 
hurst was no doubt potentially his Grace’s Chancellor. But Lord 
Brougham continued to hold the Great Seal. 
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his manner was deemed ‘supercilious ;’ and though his good 
taste corrected this defect, it probably arose from the attitude 
of defiance which one conscious of his own real value is apt 
to assume towards the world, when he sees himself outstripped 
by inferiors with better luck. The habit ‘like stern Diogenes 
* to mock at men’ becomes the tenant of a woolsack no better 
than the tenant of a throne. Men—whether they be lawyers or 
politicians—do not readily work their best with, or under, one 
who belongs to a different rank of mind from themselves, and 
who, though he may not display the difference offensively, 
yet cannot assume a deportment more humble than really 
belongs to him. The sobriquet of ‘ Mephistopheles’ was 
strangely suited at once to the fine but somewhat mock- 
ing cast of his countenance, and to some leading points 
in his disposition. Yet he presented the rather uncommon 
contrast of a sneering propensity combined with a singularly 
genial character. Kind, friendly, placable and urbane, those 
who enjoyed his society in familiar life, those who had favours 
to seek at his hand, those who had true occasion to call on his 
sympathies, expressed themselves very differently concerning 
him from those who judged of him at greater distance or under 
less attractive aspects ; and yet both judgments were in a sense 
true. He inspired at once affection and distrust—tender and 
considerate to those about him; pitiless to the world. 

One of his few oddities on the Bench was this: that although 
he exhibited singular patience, and very rarely interrupted 
counsel, yet the motion of his lips frequently showed that he 
was talking to himself. The sound of these mysterious utter- 
ances never reached the barristers’ table. But his registrar— 
more conveniently placed—could now and then catch them, 
and interpreted them in senses by no means complimentary to 
tedious orators or to prevaricating deponents. On one occasion 
(it is related in a privately printed memoir),— 

‘A barrister, whom he had not previously heard, was retained to 
argue before him. The counsel was a man of ability, but began in 
a very confused, floundering manner. Lord Chancellor: “ What a 
* fool the man is!” After a while he got more cool and collected. 
Lord Chancellor: “Ah! not such a fool as I thought.” Finally 
he quite recovered himself, and proceeded admirably. Lord 
Chancellor: “ Egad ! it is I that was the fool.”’ 

It is no cause for surprise that Lord Lyndhurst contributed 
nothing to the progress of Law Reform, which began after the 
removal of the old obstructive potentate Lord Eldon. In fact, 
he only retarded it. He had neither zeal, nor application, nor 
ambition to set about it himself, but he had a ready critical 
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faculty for the purpose of detecting the errors of others, and 
making the worst of any mistake or extravagance which they 
might commit. 

‘His merits (says an ingenuous Quarterly panegyrist) as a law 
reformer are less generally known than his singular abilities as a 
judge and a statesman. Nor isit more for the bills he has promoted 
than those he has prevented, that he is entitled to distinction. 
.- + + No one has rivalled him in the acute discrimination between 
plausible fallacies and real improvements.’ 

Thus it was that he succeeded, with the assistance (if we 
remember rightly) of an accomplished member of the bar, in 
defeating and postponing for years the bills for the establish- 
ment of Local Courts. Lord Campbell appears never to have 
forgiven Lord Lyndhurst for having overruled his argument 
on the vexed question of irregular marriages (Rex v. Millis, 
1842), and afterwards settled the question by legislation in a 
reasonable and constitutional way. He gives a still more per- 
verse and blundering account of the bill brought in by Lord 
Lyndhurst on the subject of marriages between a widower and 
his late wife’s sister. The original proposal of Lord Lyndhurst 
was to legalise all such marriages, and no doubt he took up 
the question in compliance with the wishes of the then Duke 
and Duchess of Beaufort, who were so married. Two of the 
Bishops strenuously opposed the bill ; and Lyndhurst accepted 
the strange compromise that all existing marriages of this 
character should be declared to be good, and all such future 
marriages be void. ‘This arrangement covered the case in 
which he took an interest, and he cared nothing for the future 
consequences of the law to others. 

Greatness cannot be achieved in any pursuit, even with 
the aid of the most powerful faculties, unless the heart be en- 
gaged in it; and that of Lyndhurst was never really on the 
Bench. It was far away, at one or other of the three shrines 
at which he really worshipped: party politics, pleasure, and 
fashion. As to the latter cause of seduction, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that our considerate biographer does his best 
to colour and ridicule the taste of Lord Lyndhurst for the 
attentions of society. Exempt from a great many ordinary 
weaknesses of mankind, neither age nor dignity entirely cured 
him of this. He had tried hard, even in earlier days, to 
follow that difficult way, impracticable for the tactless man 
and seldom practicable for the self-respecting man, which 
leads out of professional society into the sunlight of the 
high-bred drawing-room. But his success became far more 
distinguished when, in middle life, he had united himself to a 
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lady so well qualified by personal charms and ambition to be a 
leader of fashion as the first Lady Lyndhurst— his beautiful 
‘ wife, so like one of Leonardo da Vinci’s pictures,’ as Lady 
Charlotte Bury, no superficial judge of the charms of her own 
sex, describes her on her first coming out.* 

One advantage which he possessed in a very high degree, 
for enacting at once the man of fashion and rank, cannot be 
passed over even in the most trivial notice of him—his splendid 
personal appearance, and the easy gracefulness of manner 
which accompanied it. We can remember following three 
great law lords of the day—Lyndhurst, Denman, Langdale— 
as they happened to walk together arm-in-arm in Lincoln’s 
Inn, admirable models, each in his way, of manly beauty, and 
drawing in our own minds the Jacobinical inference, that the 
Peerage, with all its Norman blood, had no other three specimens 
to show equal to these—the sons of a painter, a doctor, and a 
Cumberland ‘ statesman.’ 

Lord Campbell’s own ideas of the career of a man of fashion, 
it must be owned, partake a little of the May Fair novel order. 
Lord Lyndhurst, he says, 


‘gave dinners in the most splendid style, heightening the effect 
of the artistic performances of his French cook and Italian con- 
fectioner by his own wit and convivial powers. It was rumoured 
that his band of attendants at table was sometimes swelled by sheriffs’ 
officers put into livery, there being frequent executions in his house ; 
but I believe that for these stories, so generally circulated, there was 
no foundation.’ (P. 55.) 


Certainly not: and we may add that the Italian confectioner 
is as much a creature of Lord Campbell’s invention as the 
sheriffs’ officers. 

But the pursuits of fashion and pleasure, strong as was the 
relish with which he followed them, were, after all, mere inter- 


* We do not mean to trouble our readers with Lord Campbell’s 
gossip about the first Lady Lyndhurst and her conjugal relations 
with her lord, or with his ill-bred and inaccurate allusion to the 
second lady who bears that name; but one of his anecdotes is worth 
noticing. Speaking of the first Lady Lyndhurst’s death, which took 
place in Paris, he says, ‘Her husband was sitting as Chief Baron in 
‘the Court of Exchequer when he received the fatal news. He 
‘ swallowed a large quantity of laudanum, and set off to see her 
‘remains. But his strength of mind soon again fitted him for the 
‘duties and pleasures of life.’ Lord Campbell was probably not 
aware that Lyndhurst was through great part of his life addicted to 
the use of laudanum in small quantities mixed with water. He 
habitually took it thus when travelling to enable himself to sleep in 
a carriage. A circumstance which no doubt gave rise to this story. 
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ludes in the great game of politics, the real and engrossing 
passion of his soul. He applied himself to it with all the 
ardour with which any exciting occupation, be it love, or 
gaming, or party conflict, is usually embraced by those who 
become addicted to it late in life; for he was upwards of forty 
when he entered Parliament. But it was very long before his 
real power was fully recognised. Lord Campbell is mistaken 
in assigning to him a much more prominent part than he 
really played in the successive ministries of which he was a 
member before the Reform Bill. He seems to be misled by 
the same professional bias which, throughout the series of his 
‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ inclines him to ascribe to lawyers 
an ampler share in this world’s affairs than really appertains 
to them. ‘The Chancellor,’ he says, speaking of the Duke of 
Wellington’s advent to power in 1828, ‘ now filled a larger 
‘share in the public eye than at any former time. He was 
‘ reputed to have had the principal hand in forming the new 
‘ Government.’ So far was this from being the case, that he 
was merely recognised among his colleagues at this time as an 
able speaker whom circumstances had rendered indispensable, - 
but in whom the Duke of Wellington had small confidence, and 
Peel (as Lord Campbell himself allows) none at all. We have 
it on better authority than Lord Campbell’s, that as late as the 
crisis of 1830 ‘ the Duke never talked to or consulted his Chan- 
‘ cellor, and all the time they were at Walmer together they 
‘ had no more communication than if he had been the lowest: 
‘clerk in the Treasury.’ The truth is—besides the ordinary 
difficulties against which a mere man of talent, without con- 
nexion or patrons, had to struggle in a Cabinet of very second- 
rate and exclusive politicians, in which there was no other man 
of Parliamentary eminence except Peel—the Chancellor lay 
under disadvantages special to himself. He was thoroughly 
distrusted. His famous volte-face on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation in 1829, which his biographer characterises as a 
‘ good-humoured abandonment of character,’ had set the seal 
on the reputation for unscrupulousness which he had acquired 
at the very outset of his career. Years passed before men ever 
spoke of Lyndhurst as a political personage, without a shrug 
or a glance which seemed to recognise him as a discreditable 
necessity of the times. He was fully conscious of this pre- 
possession, and fully conscious, also, that his only method of 
rehabilitating himself was by the exercise of temper and pa- 
tience, joined with unrivalled talent and daring. When placed 
in opposition by the change of administration in 1830, he 
found himself for the first time free from the trammels of 
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office, and able to give free scope to his incomparable power 
of sarcastic criticism. But, even then, the cloud of suspicion 
hung heavily over him. If the Whigs regarded him as the 
most dexterous of their enemies, the Tories held him as yet for 
a very unsafe friend. It was predicted amongst them (falsely, 
but characteristically) that he would vote for the second read- 
ing of the Reform Bill. His clever consort was apt in conver- 
sation to side openly with the Reform party, and visitors 
were often edified with a half-playful contention on the subject 
between the two heads of the household. <A well-informed 
observer of that period quoted in this Journal for April 1867 
(in a review of the Correspondence of William IV. and Lord 
Grey) thought him, just at this crisis, ‘undecided;’ ‘ that he had 
‘ alw ays had a hankering after Lord Grey and the Whigs; and 
‘ had expressed himself in very unmeasured terms upon the 
* Duke’s blunders, and the impossibility of his being again 
‘Prime Minister.’ But this was not all. We have already 
made allusion to Lord Lyndhurst’s pecuniary circumstances 
and expensive habits ; and he did not possess that faultless 
mail of character against which the common imputations drawn 
from poverty and extravagance rebound without making at 
least a temporary impression. 

Such was the state of things in the Tory camp, and such 
the precarious condition of Lord Lyndhurst’s reputation, when 
he astonished both parties by his ‘daring, and (for immediate 
purposes) well-timed motion of May 17, 1832, for ‘ postponing 
‘ disfranchisement to enfranchisement.’ The face of affairs 
was altered at once. Ministers were beaten by a majority of 
thirty-five ; they resigned; and within a week were in office 
again, imposed on the sovereign by the irresistible voice of the 
people. 

Lord Campbell talks (as might be expected) the received view 
of this proceeding: a very shortsighted view in our opinion. 

‘Lord Lyndhurst’s indiscretion (he says) gave a complete triumph 
to those who shouted out, * The bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
“ but the bill.” When the Peers were to discuss the bill clause by 
clause in committee, he resorted to a mancuvre which he thought 
very clever, but which was not only transparent, but clumsily 

xecuted. He moved that the disfranchising clause with which 
the bill began should be postponed till the enfranchising clauses 
were disposed of: this he did in a speech against all distranchise- 
ment, clearly betraying his purpose to defeat the measure altogether. 
The Duke of W ellington, and the whole Tory party, confiding in 
his prudence, though “wishing he had taken a more straightforward 
course, rallied round him, “and his amendment was carried by 
a large majority. When the division was announced, he chuckled 
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exceedingly, and in a stage whisper exclaimed, “ Grey is check- 
* mated !”’ 

He then proceeds to recount, in dramatic style, the scene 
which followed when Lord Lyndhurst was called from the 
bench of the Exchequer to form a Government, and his failure 
in the attempt. ‘ Brougham has often told me with glee,’ (he 
adds in another passage) ‘ the fatal mistake which Lyndhurst 
‘committed by his sweeping motion. Lord Grey might have 
‘ exclaimed, “ The Lord hath delivered them into my hand!”’ 

The occasion, we suspect, demanded an acuter and less 
commonplace critic than Lord Campbell, or than Brougham 
himself, if Campbell has correctly reported him. It is true 
that the battle and the campaign were lost, but Lyndhurst had 
done his best to cover and retrieve the defeat of his party. 
Like Napoleon in the campaign of 1814, nothing seemed too 
desperate to be attempted when the alternative was annihila- 
tion; and the effort made, with a transient and deceptive 
success, proved that a force existed which, wisely directed, 
might still prove the nucleus of a party and offer hereafter a 
steady and not ineffectual resistance. Lord Lyndhurst did, 
on the whole, the best for his party, and certainly for himself. 
He inspired the Tories with that unconquerable spirit, and that 
restored unanimity, which brought them back to power in a 
few years, although their chance, with a Reformed Parliament, 
had been pronounced by all observers absolutely hopeless ; 
and he taught them that confidence in himself which made him 
one of their most powerful chiefs, though he never attained to 
the real leadership of the party. 

Still, it was some time before he acquired even this amount 
of supremacy. Even in 1834, when the short Peel ministry 
was called into existence, he told a friend that he ‘was not 
‘ much consulted in the formation of the Cabinet,’ although for 
the second time Chancellor. Even in 1841 we believe that 
Lord Lyndhurst endeavoured to persuade Sir Robert Peel to 
give office to Mr. Disraeli, by making him Secretary to the 
Admiralty, which was then the object of that statesman’s 
modest ambition: but Sir Robert Peel refused. Much arose 
out of that refusal. This being so, those who love romance 
may believe, if they can, the extraordinary story told by Lord 
Campbell, apparently on the authority of the ‘ Times,’ that 
he was offered the Premiership and with it the title of Earl 
Copley, at some unknown period between 1835 and 1841. 
This assertion is totally inconsistent with all the known facts 
of that period. 

But to Lyndhurst, as to most men of the critical tempera- 
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ment, office, however coveted, did not afford the soil in which 
his genius really throve. It was after the return of Lord Mel- 
bourne to power, in the ensuing period of opposition, that 
he culminated. His annual ‘reviews of the session’ were 
masterpieces of the contemptuous style of oratory. Had not 
their purpose been at once so temporary, and their performance 
so carefully suited to the mere occasion, they would have 
ranked high among our records of political eloquence. As 
it was, they were effective at the moment, and then perished. 

But it was not by these obligatory speeches, delivered like a 
poet-laureate’s odes as a matter of official duty, that Lord 
Lyndhurst acquired his real influence in the House of Lords 
and in the country. It was an influence, the like of which has 
never been possessed there by any other man in modern 
times: not easily intelligible, nor definable except by nega- 
tives. It was not that of eloquence: it was not that of 
the persuasive power which arises from recognised political 
honesty. It was not created by a sense of subjection to his 
extraordinary knowledge, or even extraordinary political 
acuteness. It was not the singular spell which mere resolute 
egotism casts over inferior minds: for never was there a less 
egotistical man of eminence. He was, as we have said, no 
writer: Lord Campbell speaks of him, absurdly, as one who 
‘ would rather starve than disgrace himself by authorship ;’ 
the fact simply being that he was far too ‘indolent, even 
when at the bar, to try this slow and thorny road to em- 
ployment: he never reported a case or published a treatise. 
Nor was he a reader: in early life he had been a student, but 
not a hard one; late in life he was fond of books, but for 

urposes of entertainment and general information only; in 
middle life he read hardly at all. His knowledge was chiefly 
of the ‘ cram’ order, and he was well aware of this, and smiled 
at it. During the debates on the law of divorce in 1857, he 
was hard pressed by the Bishop of Oxford with something out 
of St. Augustine. On the next renewal of the controversy, 
he informed their lordships that ‘in consequence of that state- 
‘ment he had felt it his duty to look into the voluminous 
‘ writings ’ of that saint; and thereupon gave the House the 
benefit of his les arning by telling an indelicate story on Augus- 
tine’s authority. 

His power was founded in truth on sheer intellectual pre- 
eminence. None assuredly of our days, perhaps none of any 
day, have equalled him in the great Parliamentary, as well as 
forensic, art of unfolding a subject in such a manner as to carry 
conviction by mere strength of exposition. It used to be said 
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when he was at the bar that the statement of a case by Copley 
was worth any other man’s argument. The same feature in his 
Parliamentary oratory is brought prominently forward in the 
very able sketch of his character which appeared in the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper on the occasion of his decease. 


‘No doubt, every subject that came under his powerful and scru- 
tinising mind was subjected to the keenest and most searching 
analysis; but, that analysis once made, every trace of it disappeared. 
Let the question be ever so intricate or complicated, when Lord 
Lyndhurst applied himself to expound it, it became clear, simple, 
and easy. The effect which he produced upon his audience was 
that there was but one possible view of the subject, and that view 
was before them.’ 


It is a pity, doubtless, that the biography of Lord Lyndhurst 
must conclude, if it is to be justly written, with a passage of 
his life which happens to be almost the last of public interest, 
and which illustrates a certain side of his character only too 
completely. Lord Campbell alludes to it, and his book has 
been criticised on account of that allusion: but, for once, Lord 
Campbell has done no more than an act of justice. Lord 
Campbell had introduced into the Lords (1857) his well-known 
bill to prevent the sale of obscene publications. Never was 
enactment more called for: and, considering the obvious diffi- 
culties in the way of dealing completely with such a subject, 
few police measures of recent times have had greater practical 
success. And it must be said, in due honour to its promoter, 
that he acted in the matter entirely under a righteous sense of 
what was required for the public good—other ‘interest in it he 
could have none. Man of the world as he’ was, he knew full 
well that he was exposing himself, for that object only, to the 
sneers of well-bred society, especially in that class in which his 
own ordinary conversation at this time lay; if he did not, in 
addition, make himself a mark for the coarser fun of the libeller 
and the caricaturist. Of course there was much to be said, 
and reasonably, as to the questionable policy of such a mea- 
sure. But Lord Lyndhurst — etatis eighty-five— was not 
content with merely indorsing the prudential reflexions of 
other peers. He could not be satisfied without at once 
turning his old associate into ridicule, and indulging in a vein 
of criticism which we must suppose to have had peculiar attrac- 
tion for him. He seems to have felt, like his prototype in 
Faust. 

‘Ich bin des trocknen Tons nun satt, 
Muss wieder recht den Teufel spielen.’ ; 


This was on the second reading. Lord Campbell had the bad 
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taste to comment on Lord Lyndhurst’s objections to his measure 
by personal offensive remark, and that delivered in so low a 
tone—purposely, as some averred—that his infirm old adversary 
could not hear him. Lord Lyndhurst had his revenge a few 
days later, and took the same opportunity (on the third reading) 
of making a kind of apology for the offence which he had given 
to those large classes of his countrymen who could not exactly 
comprehend the delicate refinement of his erotic distinctions, 
Such was the unfortunate subject of one of his last contribu- 
tions to Parliamentary oratory. Happily for his memory, he 
lived even yet to take part in discussing some of the nobler 
topics of the day, and almost his latest appearance on the stage 
which he had so long adorned was to enforce the great duty of 
national defence. 

We pass from the biography of Lyndhurst to that of 
Brougham with a feeling of relief; because, although our 
author retains in it his character of a careful chronicler of 
faults and follies, it is conceived on the whole in a less petty 
spirit of detraction. The characteristics of Brougham’s intel- 
lect were, after all, more akin to those of Lord Campbell's 
own. His was a mind, with all its power, of far coarser tex- 
ture than Lyndhurst’s. Although a greater man in many 
respects; although he has left a name that will live, while that 
of his rival will have perished from men’s memories in two or 
three generations; he was, notwithstanding, compounded of 
grosser clay. He lacked originality of genius. After all that 
can be said of him, his portrait, as given after their quarrel 
by his friend Barnes of the ‘ Times,’ than whom no one knew 
him better, is in substance the true one :— 

‘ To him the creative is not given. He is an advocate, and nothing 
more: an advocate who gains attention without inspiring any deep 
or enduring interest ; an advocate who entertains his audience, who 
strives to cut away objections or obstructions by the edge of sarcasm 
and by the power of reason ; an advocate who can be vehement, but 
never earnest ; who exhibits heat of temper but not of passion, and 
could as rarely win the sympathy of jurors as he could the sober 
sanction of the judge.’ (Campbell, p. 508.) 

Another trait of the same kind may perhaps be added: that 
with much power of amusing by extravagance and banter, he 
was deficient in wit. We cannot remember a single witty 
saying of his recorded in conversation or expressed in writing. 
Hence the extreme difficulty of preserving any record of what 
was at the time so strange and diverting. There is no man of 
whom it will be more impossible to hand down a distinct image 
to posterity. 
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To such a mind, as we have said, that of Lord Campbell 
was more nearly allied than one of finer texture. More- 
over, the spite which he conceived against the Whig Chancellor 
was of a less intense order than that with which he judged of 
the Tory; although he believed that he had more substantial 
cause of offence against the former. 

‘Iam sorry to say (he informs us, speaking of a supper at Jeffrey’s 
in 1834) that this was the last reciprocation of cordiality between 
Brougham and myself till more than ten long years had elapsed. 
He now began (without any fault of mine, as far as I am aware) to 
view me with jealousy, suspicion, and ill-will, and to do everything 
in his power to thwart my plans and to injure my prospects.’ 
(P. 457.) 

Brougham, in Campbell’s belief, interfered to prevent his 
rise from Attorney-General to Master of the Rolls. ‘ He felt 
‘ that he had injured me, and he hated me accordingly.’ This 
sounds like a morbid suspicion of injury: but it may be true. 
Brougham was as eccentric in selecting the objects of his anti- 
pathies, as capriciously malevolent in stinging and persecuting 
them, as any wicked fairy in the old French story books: and 
Campbell may have been one of these objects, though we have 
no better authority for it than hisown. Moreover, Brougham 
was in the habit of making the matter-of-fact Scotchman the 
subject of his rough jests and coarse style of depreciation. But 
all this sank far less deep, and rankled far less severely, than 
the keen sense of inferiority provoked by the loftier and more 
polished contemptuousness of Lyndhurst, and the calm exclu- 
sion from his and his wife’s society, of the ambitious, pushing, 
and really able aspirant after place and fashion. There are 
minds which cherish the memory both of injuries and slights: 
but they feel that they have repaid, cr can repay, the former : 
not so the latter. 

Lord Campbell’s sneers at the ancestral vanity occasionally 
displayed by Lord Brougham have no doubt a little more 
foundation than his sarcasm on Lord Lyndhurst for being 
ashamed of his father’s profession. But a few harmless 
romances about the Broughams of Brougham Hall scarcely 
deserved so much ill-natured comment. Whether the Chan- 
cellor’s immediate family were, or were not, connected with the 
baronial race which (heraldically) died out in the fourteenth 
century, must be left to the decision of future antiquaries, 
when the present stock shall have attained greater antiquity of 
itsown. The Chancellor always assumed that it was so; and his 
family believe the claim to be well founded. But he was more 
proud of his Scotch descent through his mother than of that 
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from the Broughams, who, he. declared, even in the fighting 
Middle Ages, were noted for being ‘rather prudent. than 

‘ daring.’ “The most distinguished among them, he used to say, 
was in danger of his head for having given up Appleby Castle 
to the Scots ; was let off with a fine, but sent by way of com- 
mutation to the crusades, whence he contrived to return un- 
scathed, and died in his bed, He asserted that the fiery portion 
of his blood came from the Celtic element in that of the 
Robertsons—the clans of Stuart and Kinloch-Moidart. His 
grandfather, according to Lord Campbell, was an attorney, 
and became steward to the Duke of Norfolk. His family, we 
believe, deny the attorneyship, But it is certain that when the 
Mr. Brougham in question died, the then Duke, Charles, who 
lived at Greystoke, attended the funeral with other neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. It came off with circumstances such as beseemed 
the presence of so jovial a patron. As soon as the party as- 
sembled at the funeral collation, the Duke proposed the health 
of the family physician, ‘ the founder of the feast!’ Due honour 
was given to this and many other toasts; and when the party, 
thus primed, arrived at the church door, the hearse indeed was 
found to have accompanied them, but the coffin was missing! 

It had fallen into the river Eamont by the way, the drunken 
driver having contrived, probably in some violent lurch, to 
bring his vehicle into collision with an overhanging rock. The 
oaken case was smashed to pieces, but fortuns ately the leaden 
one remained entire, and lies to this day in the vaults of St. 
Ninian’s, with the marks of contusion upon it. The misad- 
venture not only sobered the company for the time—as well it 
might—but was said to have occasioned the disuse of similar 
orgies in after time. 

"hey were, however, strong-blooded races, both Broughams 
and Robertsons. Though neither Lord Brougham’s father nor 
his grandfathe: attained an advanced age, yet longevity was 
hereditary among them. One of his aunts was a centenarian. 
And he says, in a memorandum made in the latter part of his 
life,— 





‘It is a certain fact that I, now writing in the latter half of the 
nineteenth — have heard my g grandmother, then about ninety 
years of age, relate the circumstances of the execution of Charles I, 
as they had been told to her by an eye-witness, who stood opposite 
to Whitehall and saw the King come out upon the scaffold.’ 


For Lord Brougham’s mother everyone who has spoken with 
authority respecting her expresses a high veneration, 


‘Henry (says Lord Campbell) traced to his mother both his genius 
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and its early cultivation. She thoroughly understood his disposition, 
and was ever on the watch to encourage his laudable aspirations and 
to repress his irregularities. In all the vicissitudes of his life she 
continued to show her discernment and disinterestedness, insomuch 
that, when she first heard of her boy being Lord Chancellor and a 
peer, instead of exulting as most mothers would have done, she 
exclaimed: “ Well, if he is pleased I must not complain; but it 
“ would have snited our Henry better to have continued member for 
“ the county of York, me) a leader of the Liberals of the House of 
“ Commons.”’ (P. 223 


Lord Brougham, says his biographer on the other hand, 
‘ never spoke irreverently of his father, but evidently did not 
‘ consider himself under any peculiar obligations to him.’ This 
disparagement of the paternal, as contrasted with the maternal 
element in the composition of great men, is rather characteristic 
of our present age of goddess-worship. ut the fact is, as we 
have been informed, that Lord Brougham always expressed 
himself as peculiarly indebted to his father (who had been sent 
to Eton) for one portion of his culture, in which he had greatly 
the advantage of his young Scottish associates. This was 
his knowledge of the classics : which everyone would have 
admitted to be very respectable, had he not himself thought 
proper to lay claim to a very exaggerated share of it, as in 
parading his pretentious translation of the De Corona, which 
affords his biographer occasion for many gibes. The power of 
nervous, and especially close, rendering into English of classi- 
val originals was one of the minor accomplishments which 
he certainly possessed and cultivated. Blest, as he honestly 
avowed, with no poetical faculty whatever, he confined his 
efforts in verse to translations, making it the object of his ambi- 
tion to render his original nearly word for word. He gave a 
curious instance of his power in this way when, in the House 
of Commons, wanting to quote the trite Horatian lines, 

‘ Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 
Quem, nisi mendacem et mendosum ?” 


he gave them, off-hand, in English instead of Latin, 


‘False honour charms, and lying slander scares 
Whom, but the false and faulty ?’ 


Jonathan Raine and other men of classical acquirements were 
urgent with him to find out where he got the translation; but 
he could only answer ‘ Nowhere.’ 

We must needs pass over the account which this volume 
contains of Lord Brougham’s boyish life and Edinburgh 
studies : the circumstances which it recapitulates are gener ally 
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known, and with some good and authentic anecdotes (obtained 
chiefly from Lord Cockburn) is mixed, as usual, a great deal 
of very worthless gossip. Perhaps the following reminiscence 
will be set down as such :— 


‘ Brougham’s companions (in his college days at Edinburgh) con- 
sisted of two sorts, viz. intellectual men, such as Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
and Murray—and fellows of dissipation, fun and frolic, such as 
Sandie Finlay, Jack Gordon, and Frank Drummond. Perhaps 
these two sorts of associates might have occasionally blended them- 
selves together. But after having been found discussing literary 
and philosophical questions with the first set, he was sure soon after 
to be found rollicking in taverns, ringing bells in the streets, twist- 
ing off bell-pulls and knockers, or smashing lamps, with the second. 

‘On one occasion, when there seems to have been a coalition of 
the two sets—for Jeffrey, Cockburn, Moncrieff, afterwards Lord 
Moncrieff, and Cunninghame, afterwards Lord Cunninghame, were 
present—Brougham, after having himself twisted off divers knockers 
and smashed divers lamps, suddenly disappeared ; and the result 
showed that, for the sake of having a wicked laugh against his com- 
panions, he had gone and given information against them to the 
police, that they might be shut up all night in the Tolbooth, and 
carried next morning before the Lord Provost. However, they took 
to their heels on the police appearivg, and they all escaped except 
one, who likewise got off by a bribe of five shillings to his captor.’ 


(P. 231.) 


For once, this trivial anecdote may be received as orthodox 
by those who take an interest in the early follies of Lord Chan- 
cellors. This kind of raid on the knockers was one of the 
constant exploits of the set; their ardour being mainly excited 
by the fact that in their venerable Old Town knockers as yet 
had no existence, while they were insolently paraded on the 
doors of the upstart New. The number thus torn off must 
have been prodigious, for Brougham declared that he recollected 
a large dark closet in his father’s house of which he kept the 
key, literally filled with these spolia opima. They had in truth 
no choice but to hoard them, as discovery would have been 
ruinous. It is strange to be informed that the last and most 
audacious of these piratical expeditions occurred when Brougham 
had reached the age of four and twenty—still stranger that one 
of his comrades was actually the sedate Francis Horner, rather 
the elder of the two. 

It was in his twenty-second year, and that of his call to the 
Scottish bar (1800), that an event occurred which, though un- 
recorded by Lord Campbell, was very deeply felt by himself, 
and of which the influence long remained unextinguished by 
time and change of scene. This was the death of his favourite 
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brother, Peter, who had just joined the army, in a duel, by the 
hand of a brother officer, at Bahia, on his way to India. 

The strong and even passionate nature of Brougham’s family 
attachments was at all periods of life a marked feature in his 
character. It seemed the one yielding point in an iron nature ; 
its one propensity, disengaged from self. Yet there was some- 
thing abnormal and unhealthy, even about so fine a quality. 
His love of his mother is very inadequately described by Lord 
Murray (note to p. 223) where he says that Henry Brougham 
was ‘a most affectionate son, though he was no way disposed 
‘to display that or any other of his tender feelings.’ His fond- 
ness for his only daughter—the short-lived ‘ Eleanor Louise’ 
to whose memory his chiteau at Cannes was dedicated—was 
engrossing, and her loss went near to break his heart, ab- 
sorbed as he then was in the multitudinous world of employ- 
ment which he had created for himself. In the last years of 
his life the same intensity of yearning was almost revived, the 
object being a little son of the present Lord, whom for some 
time he could scarcely bear out of his sight. But. of all his 
kindred, in early life, Peter* was the best beloved: his 
favourite, the trusted confidant of all his feelings and fortunes. 
This sudden and tragical bereavement (so he himself believed) 
actually unhinged his mind for a time. There were various 
periods in Brougham’s life in which that over-vigorous mental 
frame underwent a partial collapse ; and this was one of them. 
He was—or afterwards fancied that he had been—possessed by 
an irrational desire of vengeance on the murderer, and burned 
to set out without delay in pursuit of it, under a temporary 
forgetfulness that the object of his anger was in another 
quarter of the globe. 

Lord Campbell’s account of one of the best remembered in- 
cidents in the early life of his hero, namely, his participation 
in the establishment of this Review in 1802, has that legendary 
flavour which attaches to most chronicles of the commencements 
of great human enterprises. Having, in truth, nothing of his 
own to say about it, he has thought proper to borrow, with- 
out any acknowledgment, the story facetiously told by Sydney 
Smith in the Preface to his works, instead of resorting to the 
plain narrative given in Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. 

‘The scheme was concocted in a room on the eighth or ninth story 
or flat of a house in Buccleuch Place, then the residence of Jettrey : 


* This name, we suppose, had some particular popularity in the 
family, since Henry (according to Lord Campbell) was entered of 
the Scottish bar as ‘ Henry Peter.’ 
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To Brougham, with a mind of so miscellaneous a character 
as his—full of ambition, but ambition burning for distine- 
tion in many exciting pursuits, in literature, science, politics, 
‘ publicism’ as it used to be called, for which, in the days 
when he produced his ‘ Colonial Policy’ and studied the sub- 
ject of the Orders in Council, he believed himself to have a 
decided vocation—the labours of the Bar, to which he devoted 
himself through sheer necessity, inspired at the outset nothing 
but disgust. ‘That cursed profession’ he calls it in his last 
letter to his unfortunate brother Peter. We have seen a 
curious letter from the young advocate to Lord Grey, in which 
he expressed the desperate repugnance with which he started on 
his first circuit, and his consciousness that the store of law he 
took with him was exceedingly small. And though he raised 
himself to the highest position which the Bar can confer, he 
never became penetrated with its real professional spirit or 
professional style. He would have been a far inferior man— 
in the eyes of all but solicitors and his brethren of the Northern 
Circuit—if he had. In one sense of the word, perhaps, the 
greatest advocate who ever lived, he ranked in all its ordinary 
senses far below much smaller men; and, with all his vanity, 
he was fully aware of it. Of legal acquirements he was 
indeed by no means so destitute as his detractors used to 
maintain, when it was said of him as Chancellor that ‘if he 
‘ only knew a little law, he would know something of every- 
‘thing.’ But such knowledge as he possessed was chiefly that 
of his e early student-life, retained by the aid of a very tenacious 
memory : ‘he § really was,’ says Lord Campbell, who may be 
believed when he speaks well of anyone, ‘a very respectable 
‘ Scotch feudalist.’ And this qualification, improved by his 
employment on Scotch appeals, stood him in good stead when 
on the woolsack and in the House of Lords, the rest of his 
storehouse of technicalities being empty enough. As to his 
position on circuit and in Westminster Hall as a barrister, 
Lord Campbell’s description, allowing for the coarseness of 
much of its sarcasm, is no doubt true enough. 

‘Not until he had become a member of the House of Commons, 
and acquired fame there as a debater, did he gain anything ap- 
proaching to regular practice in courts of law. Occasionally he was 
employed where a splashing speech was wanted in an assault case 
or an action for slander, but it was soon remarked that he was more 
solicitous to gain distinction for himself than to succeed for his client : 
he could not resist the temptation to make a joke at his client’s 
expense: he showed no tact in conducting a difficult case; and if 
he was a “vigorous,” he never was a “ verdict-getting,” counsel.’ 


(P. 256.) 
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How, in the meantime, he wrought his way into high Whig 
circles of London society, and the commanding but somewhat 
overbearing position which he soon assumed in it—how he made 
folks give place to him, partly through sheer superiority of 
power, but partly also by working on the nervous dislike which 
modest people entertain to collisions and ‘ difficulties, —need not 
be here repeated, nor has Lord Campbell, who was in those 
days a hard-working reporter and expectant junior, anything 
spécial to tell us. 

‘Soon after he settled in London he was made free of Holland 
House, which then and for many years after, presented the most 
agreeable society in Europe. By a natural instinct which taught him 
his own relative value he seemed, from his first introduction to men 
of the highest birth and the most distinguished position, to feel him- 
self on an entire equality with them ; and, without any approach to 
vulgarity or importance, he treated them with the utmost familiarity, 
While he could address himself with much dexterity to the amour- 
propre of those with whom he conversed, he betrayed occasionally 
his power of sarcasm, and he was courted both on account of what 
was pleasant about him and what was formidable. As he advanced 
in consequence, he ruled more by fear than love. But when envy 
and rivalry did not interfere, his amiable qualities again shone out : 
he was almost always obliging, and sometimes he was actually 
friendly” (P. 252.) 

All this description—including the sting at the end—is, it 
need not be said, entirely conjectural on the part of the bio- 
grapher, whose early life was spent in circles widely different 
from Brougham’s: but it answers to the truth pretty well. 

His Whig friends rose into power for a short time in 1806; 
but Brougham was as yet no more than an aspirant, and ‘ the 
‘ only mark of favour he obtained was to be sent as a sort of 
‘ secretary to Lord St. Vincent and Lord Rosslyn, on a short 
‘ mission which they undertook to Portugal.’ Brougham’s ap- 
pointment was that of secretary to a commission, consisting of 
the two peers in question and General Simcoe, who were sent 
to negotiate with Portugal, and keep her firm, if possible, to 
the alliance against France. It was on this occasion that Lord 
St. Vincent conceived the daring idea of carrying off the Regent 
and the Court by main force from Lisbon to Brazil. Brougham 
said the scheme was borrowed from his relative Robertson the 
historian’s account of the proceedings of Cortes with Monte- 
zuma. The project proved abortive for the time; but, in the 
following year, the emigration of the Braganza family took 
lace of their own accord. 

The Whigs had to retire once more, and for many an 
unprosperous year, into the shades of opposition: and one of 
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the chief elements of Brougham’s success in the world was 
that he embraced their cause so warmly, and fought it so 
gallantly and so thoroughly, and with such constant confidence 
in final victory, during the whole period of its greatest dis- 
couragement, when the victories of Wellington and the disas- 
ters of Napoleon were doing it infinitely greater mischief than 
could be inflicted by the parliamentary or political skill of the 
Tories. No hopes of personal advantage, no fears of personal 
detriment, led him during the whole of that period of twenty 
years to swerve from the Liberal cause; and in estimating the 
faults he may afterwards have committed when his friends were 
in power, it should never be forgotten what services he had 
rendered to them in opposition, He worked, in their favour, 
Parliament, the periodicals, the press in general, and the Bar 
itself, with that feverish, preternatural eagerness and assiduity 
which belonged to his character, which bystanders and enemies 
alike always believed on the point of wearing itself out, but 
which in his strange composition only derived fresh force and 
fury from continued action. This period (1806-1815) was 
that of his sudden rise into the first rank in Parliament; of his 
opposition to the Orders in Council, by which alone (if Queen 
Caroline’s case had never occurred), he would have been 
stamped of the first rank as an advocate; and of his anti-slave 
trade exertions, which secured him the co-operation, during all 
that portion of his life, for which it could serve his purpose, of 
that single-minded body of enthusiasts who made everything 
else subordinate to the promotion of their one great object. 
Next to O’Connell with his tail of forty Repealers, no small 
Parliamentary faction ever exercised so much power, through 
sheer unanimity, in controlling the course of public events 
and in securing patronage for favourites, as that of the Eman- 
cipationists ; and Brougham, who had made himself indispen- 
sable to them, had in return the full benefit of their corporate 
assistance in the prosecution of his personal schemes. 

But notwithstanding these early evidences of coming great- 
ness, he, like other mortals, had his period of depression and 
faintheartedness to go through. His defeat at the Liverpool 
election, in 1812, brought him to what may be esteemed the 
lowest point of his career. Nor had he the advantage of that 
kind of equanimity which renders its possessor ‘ equal to either 
‘fortune.’ His mercurial temperament made this impossible. 
In prosperity he waxed fat, and kicked: in adversity he was 
apt to despair. Besides, he was approaching that critical age 
of the half way of life, at. which we are peculiarly apt to take 
stock of our achievements and prospects in somewhat melan- 
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choly mood. ‘He greatly missed,’ says Lord Campbell, * the 
‘House of Commons, which had not only procured him 
agreeable excitement, and strengthened his claim to political 
promotion, but assisted him materially in his profession, 
Generally ’ (he adds with much acuteness) ‘ a lawyer’s prac- 
tice at the bar leads to Parliament; but in Brougham’s case 
Parliament led to practice at the bar. His forensic perform- 
ances, unaided, would never have given him any considerable 
position. Accordingly, his practice fell off, and he began to 
despond.’ We have before us—in confirmation of this state- 
ment—a letter from Brougham to a political friend in 1813, in 
which he thus expresses himself :— 
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‘If anything should come in my way soon, I should certainly jump 
at it. What frame of mind I may be in at the next dissolution, 
really I can’t tell; for time and other pursuits change one’s taste, 
and one’s capacity not less: and I may then have no faney for 
either Liverpool or the Westminster patriots. I mean to try my 
profession for a couple of years longer in town: and if I find 
[ succeed well—if I don’t get on a vast deal better than I have done 
during the last two years—I am not quite so young as to continue 
leading a disagreeable and unprofitable life in L ‘ondon, when I might 
enjoy more profit and a thousand times more ease in the country; 
confining myself to my circuit, on which Iam pretty sure of success.’ 


‘ But about this time’ (says Lord Campbell, very loosely in 
point of date) ‘he began to form the connexion which finally 

‘led to the distinction’ of becoming Attorney-General to 
Queen Caroline, and thence obtaining the right to a silk gown. 
In point of fact, that connexion commence ed at a much earlier 
period; about 1806. It is impossible for us to enter into the 
history of this leading event in Brougham’s life, or even to 
attempt a correction of the disjointed chat, rather than misre- 
presentation, in which Lord Campbell has indulged respecting 
it. On one point, perhaps, Lord Brougham’s memory deserves 
some rectification of current misconceptions. For these he 
had, indeed, in great measure to thank himself. That he was 
for years the Princess of Wales’s confidential adviser is well 
known: and it may be doubted (notwithstanding his panegy- 
rics on himself) whether that ill-fated lady attained, on the 
whole, much benefit from her relations with him. But it has 
been not uncommonly asserted, of late years, that his statements 
that he was also the confidential and chosen yee of her 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, were unfounded or greatly 
exaggerated. The extraordinary broderie with whic h he him- 
self adorned his narratives on the subject partly caused 
these suspicions. The revelations of Miss Knight's Remini- 
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scences, contradicting as they did flatly many of the particulars 
of Lord Brougham’s account, and corresponding with the recol- 
lections of a lately deceased lady whose intimacy with the 
Princess was closer than that of any other person, only tended 
to increase them. There was, however, substantial truth at the 
bottom in his account of his own position towards the young 
Princess. In private letters of the time he says that he was 
invited by herself to advise her when, in 1812, she entertained 
the project of running away from Windsor, which she after- 
wards renewed and executed from Warwick House; and that 
he then succeeded in dissuading her. However this may be, 
we have good authority for believing that he was formally 
consulted by her, through Lady Charlotte Lindsay, in 1814, 
‘respecting her marriage, and the carrying her out of the 
‘country,’ as the poor young lady, half frightened and half 
mutinous, chose to designate the project for uniting her to the 
Prince of Orange. The part which he took in the Warwick 
House affair was therefore not self-invited, nor as an agent of 
the mother. But as to his wonderful narrative of the details of 
that incident, very cursorily noticed by Lord Campbell, we have 
not a word to say in Brougham’s support. It is, in plain truth, 
romance from beginning to end. Even the story, now quoted 
in histories of England, of his leading the young Princess 
into a balcony, in the early morning after her escapade, showing 
her the multitudes assembling for a Westminster election, and 
addressing her in language of solemn caution on the subject 
(p. 293), seems to be disproved by the simple fact that on the 
day in question there was neither a Westminster election, nor 
nomination, nor even a public meeting connected with it. We 
really in our own minds believe—and it is the most favourable 
supposition—that the whole circumstance was not an invention, 
but (to use a word which, as Lord Campbell says, was a 
favourite with Brougham himself), a ‘hallucination.’ Perhaps, 
as in the case of some other singular men, the memory of 
events, especially those of which he was himself the hero, gra- 
dually acquired in his mind new dimensions and new particu- 
lars, until he really believed in the truth of fancies which had 
first occurred to his imagination only in the shape of illustra- 
tions of what might have been. 

We must pass over Lord Campbell’s account of Lord 
Brougham’s sayings and doings in the more important matter 
of his connexion with the Princess of Wales herself, terminating 
with his unrivalled exertions at her trial when Queen. The 
story has never been fully told, nor can be. The recently 
published Life of Lord Liverpool brings out in stronger 
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colours than before that one marked stain on the conduct of 
the great advocate, for which he never, we believe, attempted 
seriously to account. There we find the whole story of the 
letter of pacification addressed by George IV.’s Ministers to ‘ 
Caroline before her arrival in England, entrusted to her 
adviser for delivery, and not by him delivered. Had its 
contents become known to her at the time, the whole course 
of events might have been different. They were not known 
until the quarrel had gone too far for any basis of reconcili- 
ation to be fixed on. All that can be said is, that if Brougham 
was at that time guilty of the grievous error of judging of his 
client’s interest by the light of his own, he repaired it, as 
far as it could be repaired, by the extraordinary vigour of his 
advocacy when the questions affecting her were brought toa 
judicial issue. Daring at once, and skilful, and cool-headed to 
a degree in which such qualities are very rarely found together 
he conducted what to ordinary men seemed a desperate case 
to a triumphal victory. He so managed to keep up the popular 
interest respecting her, that never for one moment, notwith- 
standing all the odious revelations which were one by one 
disclosed, did the mass of the public falter in her defence ; so 
managed to control himself in the face of a hostile tribunal and 
powerful opponents, that, without once giving ground, he 
never placed himself within their power. And this he did 
alone: of his legal assistants, some were zealous but wanting 
in tact, others inferior or inexperienced; all afraid of the 
hazardous course into which they deemed that their leader 
was seducing them. If the victory then obtained was thrown 
away, and only added bitterness to the final discomfiture of 
the unhappy client for whom he had won it, the fault was hers 
and not her advocate’s. 

The result of the Queen’s trial raised Brougham to a 
pitch of popularity such as had never been achieved by Eng- 
lish advocate before. That of Erskine, which perhaps came 
nearest, lagged far behind. His name was literally in every 
mouth ; men of the world, in their admiration of his successful 
audacity, mingling their tribute with that of his ordinary sup- 
porters—the phalanx of Whig-Radicals in the centre, philan- 4 
thropists on one flank and march-of-mind men on the other, 
who formed his body-guard. Nevertheless, there was again 
for a time an ebb in his fortunes, which he bore with little 
patience. It has been often observed, with truth, that notwith- 
standing the lamentable exposure of Royalty and its courtly 
appendages made through the Queen’s trial, yet in point of 
fact their loss of popularity was of short duration. George LY. 
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was never so favourably received, nor had so much his own 
way, as during the short period between the death of the 
Queen and the break-up of the old Tory administration. Con- 
sequently, what Lord Campbell justly calls ‘the King’s pusil- 
‘lanimity in making a personal affair between himself and 
‘ Brougham and Denman of what had passed during the 
é Queen’s trial,’ by refusing them ‘silk,’ contemptible as it 
might be, was not an unsuccessful piece of persecution. This 
exclusion, which the pertinacious monarch maintained until 
finally overcome ‘ by the manly representations of the Duke 
‘of Wellington,’ caused its victim a good deal of personal loss 
as well as annoyance. ‘ Natheless he so endured,’ until the 
removal of Liverpool from the scene opened the avenue to 
place and power, first to the intermediate body which followed 
Canning, finally to the Liberals pure and simple. At the 
time of their advent to power, in 1830, Brougham was by far 
the most influential man among them through genius, audacity, 
and that strong hold of power over the ‘masses’ which he 
had recently increased by his famous Yorkshire election. 

His position in the country was such that it gave great 
colour and weight to his pretensions to be a master and leader 
over those with whom he was acting on the formation of Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet. ‘They had therefore to buy off those preten- 
sions at a high rate. It has been said that he employed his 
out-of-door power ungenerously, by forcing himself on his col- 
leagues as Chancellor. We believe this charge to be altogether 
unfounded. Lord Campbell tells the tale of the negotiations 
between them as follows :— 

‘What Brougham’s views and wishes originally were with respect 
to the office he should fill on the advent of the Whigs to power, I 
never could rightly learn. I hardly think that he had long aimed 
at the Great Seal, for this necessarily involved the loss of his dignity 
as member for the county of York, and for ever excluded him from 
the House of Commons—the only scene for which, as an orator, his 
powers were well adapted. He positively refused on this occasion 
to make any counter proposal, or to give a hint of the sort of place 
he desired, saying that “he was resolved not to be included in the 
“ arrangement, although he should be disposed to support the new 
“Government in as far as he conscientiously could.” These 
portentous words caused great dismay, but the conference broke up, 
and the hour of the two Houses assembling arrived, without any- 
thing being settled respecting his appointment.’ 

Among the arrangements afloat during the formation of the 
Government, which were numerous and various, we believe 
that the one which Brougham would have preferred was to 
give the Great Seal to Sir John Leach, and to take the 
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Mastership of the Rolls himself, retaining his seat in the 
House of Commons. But Lord Althorpe positively declined 
to attempt the leadership of the House under the control of 
so formidable a coadjutor. There certainly was an ugly in- 
terval of doubt and uncertainty, which lasted a day or two, 
and is thus described by a well-informed contemporary :— 

‘ Brougham was displeased at not being consulted at first, but was 
indignant when Lord Grey proposed to him to be Attorney-General. 
‘Then he showed his teeth, and then they grew frightened, and soon 
after they sent Sefton to him, who got him into good humour, and 
it was made up by the offer of the Seals.’ 


Brougham’s own version of the tale was, that he wanted the 
Seals to be put in commission, with three judges; but that 
Lord Grey would not hear of it and had forced him to take 
them. However this m: iy be, the final success of the treaty 
was celebrated by a small dinner at Lord Sefton’s, in company 
with the Greys and others of the winning side; when, under 
the genial influence of the most famous chef de cuisine of that 
day, Brougham expanded into high spirits and admirable 
fooling, while Montrond, in his broken English, addressed him, 
‘You Lord Brougham? when you mount your bag of wool ?’ 

Never, certainly, was such a magnificent option between two 
grand careers ofte red to any English lawyer, or perhaps to any- 
one engaged in English politic al life. W hether he chose wisely 
or not was much deb: ited then, and has been generally dec ided 
in the negative since. He left a House, and : a position, much 
more suited to the display of his peculiar talents. He gained 
honours which tickled the imaginative part of his disposition. 

* He was indifferent (says Lord Campbell) to the pecuniary emolu- 
ments of his office,* but much pleased with the immense patronage 
which belonged to it—partly from the pleasure which he sincerely 


* Brougham had to refuse, as unprofessional, large prese nts which 
were in various ways pressed on him for his services in the great 
matters in which he was engaged. After the defeat of the bill of 
pains and penalties against the Queen, her Majesty pressed him to 
accept 7,000/. from her for himself, and 4,000/. to divide amongst 
her other counsel. He declined, and endeavoured to explain that 
professional etiquette rendered it impossible. She was disconcerted, 
and said ‘lawyers were inscrutable people. Weeks afterwards, 
Douglas Kinnaird suggested to her that the salaries of her law 
officers were unpaid. She retused to attend to the hint, saying 
the Queen must pay her debts before she paid her Attorney- and 
Solicitor-General. The sum thus due was under 200/., and was paid 
—together with other legal fees on the ordinary scale—by the Trea- 
sury after her death. 
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felt in being able disinterestedly to oblige a friend, but partly also, 
perhaps, from considering what a high price he could now pay for 
praise, and how lavishly it would be bestowed upon him.’ 


But, we suspect, a deeper reason than any of mere immediate 
advantage lay below. Brougham was no Radical, how often 
soever in his agitated life he may have made Radicalism serve 
his turn. He was in truth very anxious (as is well known) to 
maintain those very parts of our old constitution which Lord 
Durham, and others among his coadjutors, were most eager to 
destroy. But though he was no enemy to rotten boroughs in 
his heart, he loved his own popularity more. He watched the 
popular movement around him with an anxiety which it was 
his interest to conceal, but which he could not always avoid 
exhibiting. He must have known well enough that the proud 
position of an independent power in the House of Commons 
could only be maintained by concession to democratic feeling, 
which would little suit his real inclination, and would compro- 
mise him whenever the next turn of the tide should occur. 
The ministerial leadership of the Commons was refused him. 
The Chancellorship, therefore, remained as an almost un- 
avoidable alternative. It mattered, in truth, far less than he 
or his friends imagined, what choice he made. The funda- 
mental and ruinous defects of his character must have made 
their way to the surface equally in ,any capacity. He could 
dazzle, stun, and frighten: but he could never have commanded 
either Parliament or the country, because he could neither 
control his temperament nor inspire confidence. Whether as 
the people’s Member for Yorkshire, or as Master of the Rolls 
in the Commons, or as Lord Chancellor of the realm, his fate 
must have been the same—to raise the most splendid expec- 
tations, and to see them marred by a deplorable want of 
prudence, forbearance, and constancy. 

Then, and still more in the following year, when the Reform 
mania reached its height, occurred another of those periods of 
intoxicating popularity which ‘cet homme aux foudroyantes 
‘ émotions,’ as Dumas calls his Monte Cristo, enjoyed in the 
course of his life. At the coronation of William the Fourth, 


‘having been present myself as a member of the House of Commons 
(says his biographer), I can testify that when the Lord Chancellor, 
the first of the lay peers after the royal dukes, presented himself on 
the steps of the throne, knelt, and went through the antique 
ceremony of doing homage to his liege lord, the plaudits were so 
loud as not only to make the vaulted roof of the sacred edifice to 
resound, but almost to shake its massive walls.’ .. . 

‘Brougham now bore his blushing honours thick upon him; and 
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may be considered as at his highest point of greatness. Although 
he held the Great Seal for two years more, ere long there were 
dissensions in the Cabinet, there were discontents among the 
Radicals, there were dangerous disturbances in Ireland, there were 
complaints that the Reform Bill by no means produced the felicity 
promised from it; discoveries were made that the Chancellor's 
judgments were sometimes rather crude, and heavy reproaches 
were levelled against him from many quarters that he had utterly 
forgotten solemn promises of promotion and patronage. But for a 
brief space—comprising the end of the year 1832, and the beginning 
of 1833—he enjoyed, I really believe, a greater supremacy and popu- 
larity than any of his predecessors, Cardinal Wolsey alone ex- 
cepted. The nation was actually mad about the Reform Bill, and 
the merit of carrying it through the Lords was chiefly attributed to 
Lord Chancellor Brougham. He boldly asserted, and people for a 
while believed, that he had cleared off all arrears in the Court of 
Chancery—the first instance of such an exploit since the time of 
Sir Thomas More ; he had promised reforms in every department of 
jurisprudence, which were to render the administrations of justice 
in all courts, civil and criminal, common law and equity, temporal 
and ecclesiastical, simple, speedy, certain and cheap. He circulated 
reports that in the midst of all his political and judicial labours he 
had renewed his experiments on light and colours, and that he was 
preparing a new edition, with notes and illustrations, of Paley’s 
Natural Theology ; and by the distribution of his own patronage, 
and borrowing liberally from the patronage of his colleagues—above 
all, by promising, five or sx deep, places which were in his own 
gift, and many which were not,—he had enlisted in his service a corps 
of literary janissaries such as had never before existed or been 
imagined in this country. He was eulogised superlatively in all sorts 
of publications. The “Times” newspaper was called his organ— 
even the opposition journals excepted him from the censure cast on 
the other members of the Whig Cabinet, on the plea that, although 
associated with them, he was exempt from their odious aristocratic 
tendencies, while he eclipsed them all by his talents and acquire- 
ments. Dedications, attempting to describe his virtues, were 
showered down upon him by all classes, particularly by the clergy: 
strangers flocked to London from all parts of the kingdom to look 
at him : the Court of Chancery—generally a desert from its dulness— 
as often as he sat there was crowded to suffocation. When his 
varriage drew up in the street a mob of admirers gathered round to 
see him get into it, cheering him as he passed by; and the Italian 
image-boys gave orders for grosses of Lord Brougham in plaster of 
Paris, faster than they could be manufactured. In this palmy state 
he could not be accused of “ high-blown pride,” for he was gocd- 
humoured and courteous and kind to everybody, and seemed to 
regret that he could not at all times enjoy social intercourse with 
old acquaintances on a footing of perfect equality.’ (Pp. 412-14.) 


It might have been added, in the same vein, that this fit of 
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Brougham-worship gave birth to the shepherd’s-plaid trousers, 
eg by Doyle; and to the serviceable little carriage, 
» familiar to our eyes and so strange to those of our fathers : 

* an odd little sort of garden chair, belonging to the Chancel- 
‘lor,’ Moore, the poet, calls it in his diary. ‘One day when his 
Lordship had driven to the House in this vehicle of his own 
invention, which Robinson, the coach-maker, had christened 
after him, he was met in the robing-room by the Duke of 
Wellington, who, after a low bow, accosted him— “ I have 
always hitherto lived under the impression that your Lordship 
would go down to posterity as the great apostle of education, 
the emancipator of the negro, the restorer of abused charities, 
the reformer of the law. But no—you will hereafter be 
known only as the inventor of a carriage.” “ And I, my 
Lord Duke, have alw: ays been under the delusion that your 
Grace would be remembered as the hero of a hundred battles, 
the liberator of Europe, the conqueror of Napoleon—-but no, 
your Grace will be known as the inventor of a pair of boots. 
‘Damn the boots, I had forgotten them: you have the best 
ok 14,” 

The relations between Lord Brougham and the Duke of 
Wellington were, it may be observed by the way, singular 
enough. The Duke, hostile as his position was to the Chan- 
cellor’s, liked his banter and was amused with his eccentri- 
cities. His Grace had also, in his simple-minded way, a kind 
of mysterious reverence for lawyers: he regarded them as 
a kind of necromancers, whose black art was too powerful for 
him and lay statesmen in general to understand or to resist. 
And he was under the delusion also that B rougham was really 
a very great lawyer. On the other hand, Brougham, who 
feared few men, stood, for some reason or other, in peculiar 
awe of the Duke. The compiler of an unpublished diary of the 
day thus describes a curious interlude which he witnessed be- 
tween the two :— 
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‘March 22nd, 1834.—A few nights ago, Brougham was spet aking 
in the House of Lords (upon Lord Radnor’s motion about University 
Reform), and was attacking, or beginning to attack, the Duke of 
Wellington in that tone of insolent sarcasm which is so peculiar to 
him, when in the midst of his harangue the Duke from the opposite 
side lifted his finger, and said loud enough to be heard, “ Now take 
“care what you say next.” As if panic-struck, Brougham broke off, 
and ran upon some other tack.’ 


Che reader will find enough, and much more than enough, in 
these pages, of the grotesque extravagances with which the 
Chancellor diversified his really enormous labours during his 
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four years of office; his overbearing vehemence, his fun and 
satire, his wearisome self-laudation, his quarrels with the Bar 
and the Bench. We gladly pass by this disagreeable part of 
the subject, on which the writer dwells with a kind of zest, 
not unnatural in a veteran sharer in these scenes, but which 
he cannot communicate to any reader except, perhaps, a 
few veteran lawyers of the same stamp, if any such survive. 
Lord Campbell, however, by his notice of one or two of the 
more remarkable of these instances of petulant irregularity, 
has called into the field the only important witness left of those 
days of discreditable memory, Lord St. Leonards. We would 
speak with all respect of a great lawyer, the father of the pro- 
fession in our day: nevertheless, we must think that his 
Lordship would have consulted his dignity better by leaving 
the deceased biographer’s small malice unnoticed, and not mak- 
ing so much of trifles as he has done in his ‘ Misrepresenta- 
‘tions in Campbell’s Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham.’ 

The first story of which he complains is that respecting his 
indignation, as Sir Edward Sugden, at the Chancellor’s very 
unbecoming habit of scribbling letters while counsel were ad- 
dressing him. 

‘As the most marked and effectual intimation of his displeasure, 
he suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence while the Chancellor 
was writing. After a considerable pause the Chancellor, without 
raising his eyes from the paper, said, “ Go on, Sir Edward, I am lis- 
“‘ tening to you.” Sugden: “I observe that your Lordship is engaged 
“ in writing, and not favouring me with your attention.” Chancellor : 
** You may as well say that I am not to blow my nose, nor to take 
“ snuff while you speak.”—Sir Edward sate down in a huff; but on 
* this occasion he was laughed at, and the Chancellor applauded.”’ 


Now Lord St. Leonards fully confirms the authenticity of this 
very important anecdote ; but then, he avers solemnly, ‘ huff, 
‘ on my part, there was none ;’ and ‘ the statement that I was 
‘ Jaughed at, and the Chancellor applauded, is wholly untrue.’ 

The next disparaging passage to which Lord St. Leonards 
forcibly recalls our attention regards a circumstance which 
made noise enough in its day. It matters little now why, but 
on acertain occasion the Lord Chancellor, in his place in the 
House of Lords, so far exceeded even the outrages which he 
was in the constant habit of perpetrating not only on dignity 
but decency, as to call Sir Edward Sugden for something he 
had said in the House of Commons ‘a bug.’ The insult was 
filthy, and deserved not only resentment but punishment, and 
in their respective positions this was not difficult to administer. 
Yet soon afterwards, and whilst the Chancellor and Sir Edward 
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Sugden were not on speaking terms, Lord Lyndhurst was 
deputed by Brougham to offer to the very man he had so 
crossly insulted the office of a Baron of the Exchequer, a 
Privy-Councillorship, and the Deputy Speakership of the 
House of Lords. Sugden’s answer to this unexpected pro- 
posal was dignified enough. ‘ Tell the Chancellor,’ he said, 
‘that whilst things remain as they are, there is nothing which 
‘he can ever have to offer that [ would accept.’ This mes- 
sage, it seems, was not delivered; and shortly afterwards, 
Sugden having occasion to enter the Chancellor’s room on a 
matter connected with the business of the Court of Chancery, 
the following strange interview and reconciliation took place :— 


‘Drawing a little back I said, “I am afraid before I leave this 
“room I must say what may be disagreeable to you.” “Good 
“God! what can you have to say that is disagreeable to me?” 
“ When,” I said, “I entered this room, you held out both your 
“hands; taken by surprise, I accepted one of them. I am compelled 
“ to tell you that whilst things remain as they are, those are terms 
* upon which we cannot meet.” ‘Good God! have you not seen 
“ Lyndhurst? have you not received a letter from me?” I told 
him of my interview with Lyndhurst, and that I had received no 
letter. ‘ Well then,” he said (it was so like him), “I will give you 
* secondary evidence of its contents. At eight o’clock in ‘the 
* morning, in bed, I called for pen, ink, and paper, and I wrote a 
“letter to Lyndhurst, but which was intended for you, in which I 
“told him that I should think it the best act of my legal adminis- 
“tration if I could prevail upon you to accept the offers I desired 
“him to take to you.” I remained perfectly still. He then said, 
“ J think if I had been in your place I should have thought such an 
“ offer and such a letter a full satisfaction.” Still I remained silent. 
Gathering himself up, and turning half away, he said, “ Well, I 
“ think that when a man feels that he has done wrong, the sooner 
“he says so, the better.” I went up to him, gave him my hand, 
which he grasped kindly, and [ said, “I am much obliged to you, 
“and I shall never again think upon what has passed.” 


The undignified disclosures which these opposite stories, 
contrasted and collated, make respecting the character of 
great legal sages and the lofty assemblies to which they 
belonged—the jealousies and the backbitings, the covert sar- 
easms met by coarse insolence, the utterly petty and personal 
nature of the quarrels themselves, the cool disregard of the 
public interest evinced by all the combatants, as when the place 
of Puisne Baron and a deputy speakership are offered, through 
a convenient friend, to soothe a personage whom the friend’s 
friend had just called a ‘bug ’"—these things incline one to 
faney that one’s lot would be better cast in a convent of middle- 
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aged ladies, than amidst a set of uncontrolled law lords and 
law officers. We will however adopt, at all events, as far as 
conscience will let us, Lord St. Leonards’ concluding words, 

‘In rising even from this slight perusal, I cannot but feel how 
insignificant is my cause of complaint when England herself has 
just grounds of lament. With all their faults—and who is with- 
out them ?—Lyndhurst and Brougham in civil life were two of the 
men of this age whom she justly admired: she was proud to call 
them her sons, and will not allow them to be thrown from the 
pedestal upon which she has placed them, and upon which they 
still stand. ‘Their lives remain to be written.’ 

Lord Campbell himself had, we know, a very low sense of 
the dignity of the profession by which he contrived to rise to 
fortune. It is on record that he said one day to the late Lord 
Chief Baron, when they happened to be sitting together in the 
House of Commons, ‘ Pollock, we lawyers receive the high 
‘ wages of an infamous profession ;’ and the tone of the present 
volume proves that, as regards himself, the sentiment was not an 
affected one. But we must protest against this being an honest 
or accurate description of the British Bench or the British 
Bar. Contrast with it the character of Lord Kingsdown, which 
we attempted to portray in our last number. Contrast with it 
numberless examples, both past and contemporary ; and with 
none more than with another law lord of the period, who, if he 
were still alive to defend himself, would have stronger cause for 
an indignant vindication than Lord St. Leonards. A story is 
made up of Bickersteth’s promotion to the peerage in 1837, ‘it 
‘ having been kept a profound secret from him that he was ex- 

« pected to be the champion of the Government against Brougham 
+. He did not know what was expected of him till he had 
actually taken his seat on the Barons’ bench, when he could 
not unpeer himself. He was then in great consternation, for 
‘he would as soon have met the devil as Harry Brougham’ 
—and so forth. Lord Langdale, though no match for Lynd- 
hurst or Brougham in oratorical power, and still less for the one 
in cynic ism and the other in effrontery, was a man of sense and 
discretion, and, moreover, of too much self- -respect to descend 
willingly into such a bear-garden as those two eminent function- 
aries had by that time made of the House of Lords. Far from 
entering the House of Lords as a ‘ ministerial champion,’ Lord 
Langdale had reluctantly accepted a peerage solely on condi- 
tions that ‘he was to be as free under Lord Melbourne’s 
‘ Administration as if he had received his judicial appointment 
‘from his opponents.’ These were his own words to the Prime 
Minister. It was in the exercise of this freedom that soon after 
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his elevation to the Peerage he damaged Lord Cottenham’s bill 
for ‘ bisecting the Great Seal, by simply stating to the House 
a preferable proposal of his own—the very reverse of Lord 
Campbell’s assertion, that he spoke ‘intending to support the 
‘ Government measure.’* 

We turn with much greater satisfaction to topics which no 
fair biographer should lightly pass over, and to which Campbell 
himself does some, though we cannot say adequate, justice. It 
is the natural sequence of things that exaggeration of praise 
should be followed by undue de »preciation ; and this has been 
eminently the case with the hero of the English Revolu- 
tion of 1832. Because Lord Brougham was possessed with 
an unworthy passion for self-laudation—because he magnified 
his own merits on all occasions, in place and out of it— 
because, as far as he could, he employed caresses, and 
intrigue, and persuasion to get everyone else to join in 
the chorus of encomium on his judicial merits, therefore the 
world, in disgust, has embraced somewhat too hastily the 
opposite cone lusion, that his Chancellorship was in truth a 
series of promises without performance, and a failure. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. We must remember the state 
in which he found the Court of Chancery: the congealed mass 
of ‘cold obstruction’ which he was called on to thaw and 
disperse. It seemed indeed a task beyond the forces of any 
man, let alone one who had in truth to learn the very elements 
of his business as an Equity judge. But he accomplished 
it. He vaunted himself enormously: but he performed his 
vaunts. The arrears in Chancery, the standing reproach of our 
domestic polity, were demolished. It is all very well to say 
that in this or that particular the work was unsatisfactorily 
done, or that it was really done by such and such minor help, 
and not by the unassisted club of Hercules himself: but done 
it was. The unhappy world of litigants breathed a freer atmo- 
sphere once more. And, with Brougham’s determination, and 
his broad and clear views of jurisprudence, so far superior 
to those of the herd of working lawyers whose greater techni- 
“al knowledge enabled them to sneer at him, the evil once 
removed would not have reappeared. We cannot but believe 
that had he retained his place and his faculties, Chancery re- 
form, in this country, would have been a reality. The merits 
and demerits of that time-honoured anomaly, our equity system, 
would have been searched to the bottom, and the valuable resi- 
due cleared from the worthless accretion of centuries which has 





* See Hardy’s ‘ Life of Langdale,’ vol. ii. p. 4. 
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grown around it. But this was not tobe. Brougham’s reign was 
short, and in its close disastrous. And the command of British 
jurisprudence was handed over once more to men of the 
ordinary stamp—to such as the Cottenhams and the Campbells; 
admirable equity lawyers, without an idea beyond the case 
which they were considering: or busy common lawyers, raised 
to their post, like Brougham himself, by politics, but without a 
spark of Brougham’s genius. Ex illo sublapsa referri spes 
Danatim—and the prospect of real reformation, not superficial, 
improvement, seems now as far off as ever. 

But to Brougham’s judicial achievements were added legis- 
lative achievements of a much higher character. How large 
his share may have been, as distinct from that of his col- 
leagues, in their greater measures—the Slave Emancipation 
Act and the Municipal Reform Act—cannot now be ascer- 
tained; but they bear strongly the impress of his mind, and 
were mainly carried by his advocacy. Some of the most 
valuable. modern additions to our judicial system are either 
directly the result of his conceptions (as the institution of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and that of the 
Central Criminal Court), or effected by other minds working 
on materials roughly shaped by himself (as the whole system 
of the administration of justice by the County Courts). His 
labours in the cause of rectifying the abuses of our charitable 
foundations were really enormous ; but we cannot hold him so 
successful in these as in some other of his great designs, 
because, we think, he never fully apprehended the funda- 
mental conditions of the question. Enough, however, has been 
said to establish a lasting claim on the nation’s gratitude on 
behalf of her great though erratic child, not only as the partisan 
and defender of many a noble cause, but as one who did more 
than his full share of appointed work, for his own time and for 
posterity. 

The account given in the Life before us of the part enacted 
by Lord Brougham in the great drama of the Reform Act of 
1832 is of course very imperfect, the writer not having been 
at that time behind the political curtain, and not having had 
the benefit of the full revelation since made in the publica- 
tion of the correspondence between William IV. and Lord 
Grey. Lord Campbell therefore was not aware—though 
he evidently had his suspicions—of the entirely fictitious cha- 
racter of the two startling narratives dictated, as it seems, by 
Brougham to Mr. Roebuck, the one respecting the Dissolu- 
tion, the other respecting the manner in which the Royal dis- 
inclination to make Peers was overcome. We must refer the 
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reader on this subject to a former number of our Journal * in 
which the baselessness of these curious romances is, we fear, 
demonstrated. Were they mere inventions? or had they their 
origin in some delusion? ‘The latter is our own hypothesis; 
and though the subject be a painful one to dwell on, it cannot 
be passed over in any attempt, however slight, to judge im- 
partially of so great a name. 

The truth is, we cannot doubt, that at this time Lord 
Brougham’s head was turned—not in a figurative sense, but 
literally. Over-excitement, vanity sometimes gratified and 
sometimes irritated, incredible labour, and constitutional rest- 
lessness, had done their work on that powerful but abnormal 
brain. From the end of the session of 1834, through his 
wild visit to Scotland, and for many months after, his mind was 
clearly off its balance. We have already given our reasons for 
conjecturing that this was not the first occasion on which that 
sensitive organisation had given way. Not that he was ever 
insane in the medical sense of the word. But his temperament 
became for a time uncontrollable, his perceptions of facts 
and of reasoning greatly disordered. 

Thus much requires to be said for the sake of justice. For 
it is a common, and a rather cruel, practice with sarcastic 
judges of mankind, first to fix on a man the stigma of mad- 
ness, and then to lay to his charge all the eccentricities of 
which he may have been guilty as seriously as if they were the 
deliberate aberrations of one in full possession of his faculties. 
Lord Campbell repeatedly insinuates his belief (on good 
apparent ground) that Lord Brougham’s mind was in some 
portions of his life disordered. And yet he exposes all the 
grotesque and lamentable exhibitions made by his friend during 
those unhappy intervals of eclipse with all the zest, and all 
the detail, of which the subject is capable. No doubt his 
book is rendered thereby much more amusing. But for our 
own part, we confess that even to read these anecdotes, of 
which the immediate interest has ceased for thirty years, 
causes something of that pain and indignation with which we 
should witness a malicious jester provoking amusement by in- 
viting attention to the pranks of hapless idiocy or diseased 
fancy. 

The causes of Lord Brougham’s rupture with his allies in 
Lord Grey’s ministry were no doubt many, and some of them 
have probably remained to this day in the condition of those 
few Cabinet secrets which are religiously kept. But we do 


* Ed. Review, vol. exxy. pp. 529 and 546. 
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not question that one at least of the reasons which implanted 
most strongly in the minds of the leaders their determination 
to get rid of him as soon as possible, and never to have any- 
thing to do with him again, was that referred to by Lord 
Campbell (p. 432), namely, his conduct in respect to the Irish 
Coercion Bill of 1834. Lord Grey, it will be remembered, 
imputed to his Irish Secretary, Mr. Littleton (Lord Hatherton), 
an indiscreet and unauthorised communication to O’Connell 
respecting that projected measure, though we may be able to 
show at length, on some future occasion, that it was not so, but 
had arisen from a correspondence with the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Lord Brougham thought proper to defend in the Lords a prac- 
tice which was habitually resorted to by himself. 

*“ He did not know how Government was to be carried on if 
** certain leading men were to be considered as tabooed and inter- 
* dicted from all communication with the Government. J/e was 
also,” he added, “in the frequent habit of corresponding with the 
“ Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He had communicated with him on 
‘‘every subject interesting on this or the other side of the water.”’ 


It was inconvenient enough to be engaged with a colleague 
who was troubled with no scruples at all on a point which to 
Premiers is of all the most ticklish—that of the license of 
private communication respecting Cabinet plans with outsiders. 
But a Minister who avowed his superiority to all rule and re- 
straint on this head was clearly intolerable. He must himself 
be Premier, or nothing. And from that time Lord Brougham 
had to submit to the latter alternative. Of this, however, it 
was long before he acquired the conviction. 

‘Brougham has often told me that at this time (1834) he had 
himself the offer of being Prime Minister, but that he positively 
declined it, and named Melbourne. I strongly suspect that this 
only appeared to him in a dream, and that the story is now believed 
by him only because it has been so often narrated by him. but 
certain it is that, either without any such offer to Brougham or 
after it was rejected, the offer was made to Melbourne, and that he, 
despising all pretended modesty, at once agreed to become Prime 
Minister, if the King’s sanction could be obtained. The King was 
cruelly disappointed ; but he was told by sensible Conservatives that 
the time for his emancipation had not yet arrived : and he gave his 
consent.’ (P. 433.) 

Lord Melbourne accordingly assumed the Premiership, the 
Chancellor showing, in his biographer’s phrase, ‘ a strong dispo- 
‘ sition to be Viceroy over him.’ Then followed the quarrel with 
Mr. Barnes of the ‘ Times,’ which announced the dissolution of 
partnership between the two Thunderers in the famous words, 
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‘ We have stood by him fifteen years, but are now compelled 
‘ to throw him over.’ One more triumphant progress, to which 
we have already referred, through Scotland (where his wor- 
shippers had not realised the fact of his enormous fall), and his 
reign was ended. The Duke of Wellington formed a new 
Government. Brougham, in his restless anxiety to be ever 
in the foreground, demeaned himself so far as to ask Sir 
Robert Peel for the office of Chief Baron—a step which we 
think he would not have taken, had he been then in sober 
possession of his faculties. Offended now by both parties, he 
contributed with all his vigour to the fierce warfare which 
drove the Tories in a few months out of place. Lord Melbourne 
returned to office: his Chancellor did not. - Lord Campbell 
was then Attorney-General, and we may receive for authentic 
his narrative of this transaction. With characteristic self- 
possession, ‘having been told of the difficulty about Lord 
‘ Brougham,’ he urged on Government his own claims to the 
Great Seal as next in succession. 

‘Melbourne observed to me, *‘ With Brougham I cannot act, and 
“TJ will not again make the attempt. We are sensible of your 
“services, and have perfect reliance on your steadiness and 
“your discretion; but there are circumstances which will render it 
“ impossible for us to give you the Great Seal at present, and we 
*“ must think of some other arrangement.”’ 





The wary Attorney-General missed his spring this time, 
and the Seals were put in commission; as he believes, in order 
to spare the late Chancellor the mortification of being su- 
perseded by a successor. Brougham continued, at all events, 
through the session, to fight the battles of his old party with 
feverish volubility. It was at this time that, by his coarse 
outrecuidance, he began to do that durable mischief to the 
dignity and efficiency of the House of Lords as a deliberative 
assembly on which we shall have to dwell more closely when 
speaking of the latter part of his life. The following is the 
description of the daily scenes of that session given by a 
constant attendant on the debates :— 

‘Brougham’s insolence and violence have done great injury to the 
House of Lords, by lowering the style and character of its debates, 
and introducing coarseness and acrimony such as were never known 
before. Hardly a night passes without some discreditable scene of 
squabbling and vituperation, bandied between him and the high 
Tory lords, one or other of them: their hatred of him, and his scorn 
of them, are everlastingly breaking out. He and Lyndhurst, though 
constantly pitted against each other, are great friends all the time ; 
but with the others it is a rooted passion of hatred and contempt 
mutually felt and continually expressed.’ 
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It was not until the appointment of Lord Cottenham to the 
Chancellorship at the end of 1835, that Lord Brougham opened 
his eyes (according to his biographer) to the unhappy certainty 
that he was finally thrown over. 

‘I have never learned,’ says Lord Campbell, ‘on any authority 
what Brougham said or did when first he heard that he had been 
betrayed, and that he was now an outcast, but there seems no reason 
to doubt that not only his bodily health but his mind was seriously 
affected. . . . . Rumours were spread abroad that, like Lord Bacon, 
when disappointed at not being made Solicitor-General when he 
had a right to expect the appointment, he had resolved for ever to 
renounce public life, and to devote himself to philosophy ; but I be- 
lieve that his secession is to be ascribed only to his utter incapacity 
for public business. Though generally plunged in deep melancholy, 
the recluse at times fired up and said “ he would be off to London,” 
but his medical attendants would by no means permit him to leave 
Brougham Hall until his spirits should be more equal.’ (P. 476.) 

The cloud, however, passed away, and at the opening of the 

session of 1837, Brougham ‘ returned to London in full vigour 
‘ of body and mind.’ He was not yet sixty: his faculties as 
powerful as ever, his industry as unwearied: but his day was 
past. The rest of his course was to be ‘bound in shallows 
‘and in miseries.” His last hope of restoration to power 
vanished when the Queen at her accession placed the adminis- 
tration unreservedly in the hands of Lord Melbourne. He 
then went entirely into Opposition, ranged himself on all 
important occasions with the Tory side of the House, and 
became the most fluent and most rabid opponent of the asso- 
ciates of his former life. According to Lord Campbell—whom 
we quote without vouching for him— 
‘his manner at this time was cool, collected, and dignified. He 
continued to sit on the ministerial side of the House, and he kept up 
a speaking acquaintance with his old colleagues when he encountered 
them in public ; but he long absolutely refused to meet any of them 
in society, and he not only would not interchange visits with them, 
but he would not enter any room where there was a risk of coming 
in contact with any of them. In his own mind he had vowed their 
destruction, and he was indefatigable in the efforts he used to accom- 
plish this object.’ 


Lord Melbourne had at that time to contend, as well as he 
might, with very little aid in his own House, against the 
extreme suspicion and dislike which his alliance with ¢ Connell 


had engendered in the mind, not only of enemies but of 
D> J 


friends; and this made him the more sensitive to the constant 
worry inflicted by the stinging rhetoric of a quondam adherent, 
whose hostility he might otherwise have despised. ‘The diffi- 
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‘ culties of the Government,’ said Sheil, ‘ are how to deal with 
‘a bully and a buffoon.’ Lord Melbourne was frequently 
victorious in the long and wearisome struggle which he had to 
maintain in the House of Lords: as on that memorable occa- 
sion when, after an onslaught from Brougham of more than 
usual eloquence and pertinacity, he asked the Peers to reflect 
‘ how strong the reasons must be which precluded Her Majesty’s 
‘ Government from availing themselves of the services of such 
‘aman.’ But, on the whole, his spirit quailed under the un- 
wearied vindictiveness of his persecutor, in whose breast, as 
Homer expresses it, Jupiter had lodged the daring spirit of a 
gnat. This, insignificant as it may appear, was one of the 
causes which rendered office so distasteful to Lord Melbourne. 
He threw it off as a mere burden, with little struggle and no 
display. When his resignation was at hand, and everyone was 
expecting a pathetic farewell, with a laboured defence of his 
past policy, he, like Lord North on a similar occasion, whom 
in many respects he so much resembled, merely took up his 
hat and departed, without wasting a syllable in self-defence or 
expostulation. 

But Brougham gained nothing by the catastrophe, except 
the gratification of his revenge. His popularity long sur- 
vived his power; but it departed at last. Incessant and 
wonderful were the efforts which he made to keep himself 
before the public, both in and out of Parliament. Though 
without the power of obliging friends by the exercise of patron- 
age of his own, he was ever on the watch to usurp the 
patronage of others, and to be regarded (as in truth for many 
years he was) as of considerable influence in the dispensation 
of good things. He wrote, lectured, travelled, dispersed 
himself in every possible shape through the literary and scien- 
tific world. Although he had lost his best hold of the Press 
through his quarrel with Barnes in 1835, he still kept up a 
close connexion with its minor powers: the ‘ Morning Herald,’ 
according to Lord Campbell, was his organ for many years. 
But all was in vain. Yet his traditional influence lingered 
long among us; longer in more distant parts of the country 
and more secluded coteries, than in the society of London ; 
longest among the men devoted each to his one idea, who 
had been his trusty allies in earlier life, the friends of philan- 
thropy and education. ‘ ‘The charge which may with justice 
‘be brought against the common people,’ says Macaulay, 
speaking of the worship paid to the memory of the Duke of 
Monmouth, ‘is not that they are inconstant, but that they 
‘ almost invariably choose their favourites so ill that their con- 
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‘ stancy is a vice and not a virtue.’ Long after Londoners had 
ceased to speak of Brougham otherwise than in tones of impa- 
tience or amusement, we have seen parties of provincial visitors, 
especially of that staunch old Lancashire dissenting interest 
which used to hold so well together, whose first object in the 
metropolis seemed to be to learn his proceedings and to follow 
his movements; men who mentioned him with a kind of awe 
as a superior being, and whose faces merely expressed the 
most unfeigned incredulity and surprise when he was spoken of 
by others as anything less than the great apostle of progress 
and champion of reform. 

For several years, down indeed to the close of his active 
engagement in the duties of Parliament, Lord Brougham, 
though affecting the position of an independent member, was 
substantially enrolled in the ranks of the Tory opposition. He 
was therefore joined with his former rival, Lord Lyndhurst, at 
first as an ally, afterwards as a vassal. The more powerful 
nature mastered and controlled the more impulsive. Lynd- 
hurst’s friends used to boast that he, and he alone, had reduced 
Brougham to order. Their attitude reminded imaginative 
observers of the wild beast obeying the glance of the experienced 
tamer. 

‘Brougham’s favourite seat (about 1842) was the woolsack, where 
he seemed to enjoy divisum imperium with Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst. When referring to them in debate, I was obliged to call the 
latter “my noble and learned friend on the woolsack,” and the 
former “my noble and learned friend on the edge of the woolsack.” 
Lyndhurst, pretending a great deference to Brougham’s opinion, 
now acquired a complete ascendency over him, which he strength- 
ened and continued by hints that he himself was sick of office, and 
could not go on much longer with Peel, some of whose measures he 
did not much relish, and whose cold, stiff, priggish manners he 
exceedingly disliked.’ (Whatever expression Lord Lyndhurst may 
have used in the loose satire of jocular conversation, it is our belief 
that his real sentiments towards Peel were as different as possible 
from those here assigned to him.) ‘By these or some other means 
the two law lords became strictly united, not only as_ political 
partisans, but as private friends. And they were denominated even 
in Parliament the Siamese Twins.’ (P. 526.) 

It was, however, an evil conjunction of the stars, as regarded 
the order and the real influence of the House of Lords. The 
two great law lords had it all their own way. Lord Campbell’s 
own efforts at standing up against them are indeed highly 
spoken of by himself, but the manner of his performance 
certainly did not add to its effectiveness. Peers not of the 
legal order might be amused, or their partisan feelings flattered, 
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but they grew weary of mere exhibitions of gladiators or rather 
boxers, and the benches were deserted, except on great occa- 
sions. ‘ While these two were amusing themselves with ill- 
* concealed romping in the House of Lords,’ says an acute 
writer, referring to a scandal of the day which is best for- 
gotten, ‘the popular impression was very strong that Lord 
‘ Lyndhurst was a second time humouring an infirm brain for 
‘ his own purposes.’ Neither had the credit of being in the 
least serious about any political question, except so far as it 
happened to be a party question also. Both were actors; the 
only difference was that the one played to the stage boxes, the 
other to the pit and gallery. Men in earnest looked on at the 
whole performance in disgust; and, for several years, it was 
the staple performance on those boards. 

But the lowering of the dignity of the stately Assembly to 
which they belonged was by no means the least evil which these 
two champions accomplished. The functions of our law lords 
are very peculiar, and not easily understood by those who have 
not made the practical working of our constitution a subject of 
study. The House of Lords, as a tribunal, has constantly to 
deal with the highest and most varied interests which come 
within the scope of litigation. But it has in addition a large 
class of measures to manipulate, which, although legislative in 
form, partake closely of the judicial character. Such are pri- 
vate bills affecting the domestic affairs of individuals and the 
legal interests also of associated bodies. Such are, not un- 
frequently, bills, public in technical character, but which con- 
cern classes of men in their social and domestic relations. For 
advice and direction in regard to all these, the House looks 
especially to its legal members. Their education has rendered 
them specially competent to deal with such business. The 
secure position, unaffected by political changes occupied by 
some—the high responsibility of the offices held by others— 
are held to be guarantees for their righteous conduct and im- 
partiality. Now, under the reign of Lyndhurst and Brougham, 
impartiality in matters like these was not expected or dreamt 
of by the world without. It was the ordinary belief that any 
such question— including, too often, even those strictly judicial 
—would be discussed favourably or otherwise in the House 
according to the interest brought to bear upon these powerful 
leaders, and probably decided according to the impulse com- 
municated by them. It passed as received doctrine among 
those concerned in promoting or opposing such proceedings, that 
personal friendship, or complaisance towards a man, or gallantry 
towards a woman, or the desire to buy off an enemy or to 
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reward a supporter, would be the predominant motives in de- 
termining what ought to be determined on the merits alone. 
Of course these popular notions were exaggerated ; but there 
is no smoke without fire. We do not wish to dwell on so 
humiliating a subject more than is necessary to illustrate our 
meaning. We have already noticed (in speaking of Lord 
Lyndhurst) one or two instances which bear upon it. Lord 
Campbell mentions the great Bridgewater case, but does not 
mention the secret history of that case, as vulgarly credited. 
He does mention the secret history of the measure for the 
protection of married women’s property. 
sut even worse, at least in our judgment, remains behind. 
Personal bias, on the judgment-seat, is a transitory mischief. 
Political partisanship is a permanent one. The position of our 
law lords, of whose peculiar functions we have already spoken, 
is in this respect a very singular one. It strongly illustrates 
the tendency of the English mind to be governed by sup- 
positions, commonly called ‘shams.’ In theory, the law lord 
is, as we have already observed, a lofty and impartial dignitary. 
In practice, he is bound to his party by inextricable ties. His 
patent of peerage is his retainer. He is that party’s advocate on 
every legal question which may arise, just as much as if he were 
professionally employed as counsel on its behalf. Were he to 
speak, and vote, though on a pure lawyer’s question, against 
the purposes of those to whom he owes his position, a great 
portion of the public would actually esteem him guilty of a 
kind of treachery. This is in reality a monstrous abuse, which 
to signalise is to condemn. And few circumstances have 
tended, in the long run, more to lower the House of Lords in 
the eyes of that sober portion of the public by whose judgment 
our institutions stand or fall. It is an evil of long standing; 
but never so rampant, or so shameless, as under the consulate 
of Lyndhurst and Brougham. Lord Campbell, himself, was 
indifferent honest ; he was possessed with a sincere desire to 
serve the public, as far as he could consistently with due alle- 
giance to himself and to his party. Yet observe the calm way 
in which he speaks of the factious proceedings of the law lords 
and of other high legal functionaries in a great judicial case, 
that of the O’Connell indictment, in which no considerations 
except those of purely technical law ought for a moment to 
- have been admitted. 
‘When O’Connell’s case came to be argued at the bar, Brougham, 
I believe, formed a clear and conscientious opinion that the judg- 
ment ought to be affirmed. ‘This, of course, he was bound to act 
upon, and there would have been no harm in his privately express- 
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ing a hope that what he considered justice should not be defeated by 
what he considered ¢echnicality. From an indiscreet eagerness to 
support the Government, and from personal antipathy to O'Connell, 
who had often talked very irreverently of his doings, particularly of 
his Scottish ‘‘ progress,” now, while supposed to be an impartial 
judge, he acted as a keen partisan, and he imputed to others the 
political feelings by which he himself was palpably influenced. Mr. 
Baron Parke having, when consulted by the House of Lords, given 
an opinion in favour of O’Connell, Brougham asserted, in the most 
direct terms, to private individuals, and insinuated very intelligibly 
in public, that this opinion of the judge was entirely produced by 
disappointment at his not having been made Chief Baron, when that 
office had been lately vacant. His own opinion for affirming the 
judgment he delivered with unjudicial asperity ; and when the judg- 
ment was reversed, according to the opinion of Lord Denman, Lord 
Cottenham and Lord Campbell, he was actually in a furious rage, 
saying in his place that “ the decision had gone forth without autho- 
‘rity, and would return without respect.” He then stepped up to 
me and whispered in my ear, “* You have created a peer. Tindal 
* will forthwith be brought in to vote against you, Cottenham, and 
“Denman. Do you suppose that the Government will go on with a 
** minority of law lords in this House? Tindal has a fair claim to 
“the peerage, having been so long Chief Justice of the Common 
‘Pleas. He is a man to be depended on, and a peer he will be.” I 
have not a doubt that he recommended this step to Lyndhurst and 
to Peel—for he is very fond of offering his advice to any Govern- 
ment which he patronises—but Peel would not listen to it; and 
Tindal died a commoner.’ (P. 531.) 


The theory that no Government can go on with a minority 
of law lords in the House, is an amusingly unconscious asser- 
tion of the principle that, according to political morality, a law 
lord is counted on for arguing that black is white whenever 
party requires it. 

If the House of Lords is to retain in any degree the 
character of a Senate, it is very certain that the discredit into 
which it fell in the years succeeding the Reform Bill through 
the operation of the causes which we have suggested must 
be got rid of. We are accustomed to the preponderance of 
party or factious motives in an elective assembly. Such a 
condition of things is apparently inseparable from a represen- 
tative system, and we cannot have the good without the evil. 
But in the present state of society, we cannot long afford to 
maintain two bodies—one legislating by virtue of the popular 
will, the other by right of birth or Government appointment— 
both representing the popular passions of the hour, or, which 
would be worse, the private impulses and partialities of future 
Lyndhursts and Broughams. If the House of Lords is not to 
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exercise a corrective influence on the lower House by superior 
dignity and impartiality, and through the conviction that it is 
guided in the main by permanently honourable tendencies, it 
has no proper place in the body politic, and those who defend 
the constitution have no reasonable answer to make to the 
innovators who demand an elective second chamber, or who 
prefer none at all. 

Those who wish to pursue the history of Lord Brougham 
through the long period of his forced retirement will find 
abundant material in the later pages of Lord Campbell’s 
memoir, though rather for amusement than for edification. The 
memoir ends about the year 1858: Lord Brougham long sur- 
vived both its compilation and the compiler: but in decay. He 
had not the crowning happiness vouchsafed to his Tory rival, 
of preserving an unclouded intellect to the very end of a life of 
activity and enjoyment. His decline was more gradual, but he 
long retained the faculty of finding pleasure in his old associa- 
tions, and above all in his domestic attachments. * 

The moral which we draw from our subject may be a trivial 
one after all; but we cannot part from these heroes of a past 
generation without the sense of disappointment and regret in 
reflecting on lives so wasted, and gigantic powers so thrown 
away. Lord Lyndhurst, indeed, was either above, or below, 
the vanity of seeking for fame ; he used his magnificent faculties 
for purposes of present enjoyment and conquest only, and he 
earned of course his reward. The feeling excited by the 
memory of Lord Brougham is of a different order. He did 
great things for his own time and for that which was to 
succeed him, and the promise which he gave of accomplishing 
infinitely more was only marred by sinister influences for which, 
knowing what we do of the strange mental idiosyncrasy to 
which he owed both his triumphs and his downfall; we can 
scarcely with justice hold him responsible. When we think of 
him, the often-quoted apologue of the Duchess of Orleans, re- 
specting her son, the Regent, presents itself involuntarily to 
the mind: he was one on whose cradle beneficent fairies had 
showered every gift of intellect and of energy, but a single 
malignant spirit rendered them all unavailing by adding the fatal 
ingredient of waywardness. Miss Martineau has summed up so 
well the first impressions which the study of his life has pro- 
duced on herself, an enthusiast in the cause to which his 
varlier years were devoted, that we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the concluding words of her ‘ Biographical 
* Sketch.’ 
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‘Lord Brougham was at his chateau at Cannes when the first in- 
troduction of the daguerreotype process took place there; and an 
accomplished neighbour proposed to take a view of the chiteau, with 
~~ e a group of guests in the balcony. The artist explained the necessity 
of perfect immobility. He only asked that his lordship and friends 
would keep perfectly still for “five seconds ;” and his lordship vehe- 
mently promised that he would not stir. He moved about too soon, 
however, and the consequence was—a blur where Lord Brougham 
should be; and so stands the daguerreotype view to this hour. 
There is something mournfully typical in this. In the picture of 
our century, as taken from the life by History, this very man should 
have been a central figure; but now, owing to his want of stedfast- 
ness, there will be for ever—a blur where Brougham should have 
been.’ 


But Miss Martineau should not have stopped here. The 
season of natural disappointment will pass away, and that of 
just appreciation will succeed: the ‘ blur’ will fade away, and 
the real, well-remembered portrait will reappear from beneath ; 
not so bright in its hues as popular fancy once viewed it, but 
bold and clear enough to stand definitely out among those of 
the leading men of modern British history. 


NOTE (p. 3.) 
Decline of the Population of Spain. 


Ir should have been stated that the facts relating to the decline 
of the population of Spain, cited at pp. 3 and 4 of this volume, were 
taken by us from a work by M. Charles Weiss, entitled ‘ L’Espagne 
‘depuis le régne de Philippe II. jusqu’& lavénement des Bour- 
‘bons’ (2 vols. Paris, 1844), where the original Spanish autho- 
rities are collected. Mr. Buckle in his work (vol. ii. p. 68) arrived 
at similar results. 
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